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PREFACE. 


in 


IN    this  Tale   Miss    l-Jell   has    endeavoured 

II      to    teach,    In-    example,   how    much    an 

unselfish    and   loving  spirit  may    do,   to 

remove   the    little    annoyances    and    increase    the 

daily  liappiness  of  home  life. 

The  family  of  the  Stuarts  are  trained  to 
adopt  as  their  motto  the  words,  "  Love  seeketh 
not  h(jr  own  ;"  and  the  results  of  .icting  on  it 
\\'ill  be  read,  we  hope,  both  witli  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  stor}-  of  Sydney's  youth. 
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SYDNEY  STUART; 


LOVE  SEEKETH   NOT   HER  OWN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  DEPARTURE. 


m 


H,  mamma,  mamma,  how  glad  we  are  to  see 
you.     Now  you  will  settle  it  all  for  us." 
'•  Setlle  all  what,  Sydney?" 
"  Oh,  settle  about  our  packing,  mamma.     About  what 
we  are  to  pack  our  things  in.     Papa  says  the  first  carts 
will  go  on  Monday,  and  this  is  Friday.     So  we  have  no 
time  to  lose,'''  said  Sydney,  vrith  much  importance. 

''  We  think,  manwna,'"'  added  lunih^,  "  that  we  ought 
to  get  over  our  packing  first,  and  tlien,  you  know,  we  can 
help  you  with  yours." 

Mrs  Stuart  smiled  at  the  emphasis  upon  tlie  '■  our,"  as 
she  asked  what  thcv  had  lo  Dack. 


Sydney  Shiai^t. 


"  Oh,  mamma,  there  are  our  books,  and  our  work- 
boxes,  and  our  writing-desks  " 

"And  our  drawing  things,  mamma,"  iiiterruptccl  Annie; 
"  and  our  microscope,  and  dried  flowers,  and  ^Mary's 
dolls,  and  Hugh's  carts,  and  tops,  and  balls/' 

"  And  our  clackens,  and  cricket-bats,  and  bows  and 
arrows,  and  —  and — ever  so  many  things,"  added  Sydney, 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  well,"'  said  Mrs  Stuart,  laughing  ;  "■  don't  be  so 
indignant,  Sydney.  Don't  look  so  reproachful,  Emily. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not,  one  and  all, 
possessed  of  most  valuable  property  —  property  (juite 
worthy  of  being  packed,  with  all  care.  I  only  wisli  to 
know  what  part  of  the  busine:^s  }'0u  meant  to  look  after 
yourselves." 

"All  of  it,  mamma.  You  an.d  the  servants  v,-i!l  have 
enough  to  do  with  your  own  things  ;  and  you  like  us  to 
do  all  we  can  for  ourselves.' 

"  Very  true,  Kmily ;  but  I  think,  in  th.e  pa-esent  case, 
you  may  trust  nurse  to  find  a  snug  corner  iii  her  pack- 
ages for  Mary's  dolls,  and  Hugh's  hinnming-tops,  carts, 
and  such  like  things.  I  believe,  too,  that  tlie  wors'iipuil 
clackens,  and  cricket-bats,  must  condescend  to  be  packed 
Ijy  Graves,  in  the  carts,  without  the  ceremony  of  boxes' 
for  their  own  use.  Your  microscopes,  work-boxes.  t\:c., 
ean  g<j  in  the  packing-cnse  with  my  things  of  tlie  same 
kind.  Eut  as  for  your  books,  if  you  will  l;iy  out  those 
you  wish  to  take,  I  shall  desire  the  carpenter  to  make 
you  a  box  to  put  th.em  in." 
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"  Those  we  wish  to  take,  mamma  ! "  repeated  Sydney. 
"  We  shall  wish  to  take  them  all." 

"  I  think  not,  Sydney.  Some  of  your  books  are  mucli 
too  childish  for  you  to  care  for  them  now." 

'•  Too  childish  for  us,  mamma.  But  then  there  are 
Hugh  and  Mary,"  suggested  Annie. 

"  Tut  some  of  these  books  are  too  childish  for  even 
them.  See  here,"  and  she  took  one  from  the  book-case, 
and  opened  it.  "  What  amusement  can  it  be  to  Hugh 
or  ]Mary  to  hear  that  '  Tom  is  a  bad  boy,  or  '  Puss  is  a 
good  cat,'  when  they  have  no  personal  interest  in  either 
Tom  or  Puss." 

*'  No  amusement  to  hear  it  read  certamly,  mamma,'' 
said  Annie,  laughing.  "  But  then  when  they  begin  to 
read  to  themselves,  you  know,  they  must  have  little 
words,  or  they  will  never  get  on." 

"  And  Hugh  has  got  that  length  already,  mamma,'' 
observed  Sydney. 

"  The  length  of  being  able  to  read  such  words,  but 
not  the  length  of  finding  any  amusement  in  reading 
them.  And  I  don't  think  he  ever  Avill  reach  that  stage. 
By  and  by  I  hope  he  will  like  reading  better  than  he 
does  nou-.  But  I  think  it  will  only  be  when  he  can  read 
what  is  really  in  itself  entertaining.  Such  a  giddy 
romping  little  fellow  will  never  find  much  pleasure  in 
the  mere  act  of  reading.'' 

"  Well,  but  after  all,  mamma,  there  are  very  few  ot 
the  stupid  'Tom  is  a  bad  boy'  books.  And  all  the 
others  we  must  take." 


4  Syd^iey  Stuart. 

"  I  still  say  I  think  not.  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  accommodation  of  our  new  house,  but  I  know  it 
is  much  smaller  tlian  this.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give 
you  a  room  to  yourselves,  as  you  have  here.  And  I  do 
not  think  I  could  accommodate  much  more  than  half 
your  books  in  my  book-cases.  But  you  must  not  look 
so  dismayed,  Emily.  A  good  many,  even  of  your  older 
books,  are  a  little  stupid,  are  they  not  ?  There  are  a 
good  many  that  you  have  not  looked  at  for  a  long  time  : 
are  there  not  ? "' 

*'  Perhaps  so,  mamma,"'  was  .Sydney's  reluctant  answer. 
"  But  still  lliey  are  old  friends.  "We  have  a  kind  of  love 
for  them.     We  should  not  like  to  throw  tliem  awa)-." 

'■  I  do  not  wish  you  to  throvv'  ihem  away.  Onl\-  to 
leave  them  here,  instead  of  having  the  trouble  of  con- 
\-eying  them  to  such  a  distance,  when  you  can  ha\-e  no 
use  for  the;n,  but  must  only  f  nd  them  a  trouble  if  }-ou 
liave  no  place  to  keep  them  in." 

"But,  mamma,  you  said  there  were  little  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Kimi!\-  \:\\o  are  comiii^^  k>  live  here.  .'\.nd 
])erhaps  they  ma\'  lu.it  have  been  so  well  taught  to  take 

care   of  books    as  —  as  ' and    l-'niily   stopped,   and 

blushed. 

"As  we  have,  mamma,"  coniinr.eii  Ar.;.ie  innocently. 
•■  And  tlie\-  miglit  destroy  our  old  frie::''.>.  if  left  to  ihe'ir 
Mercy."' 

"'  But  I  do  not  intend  lu  leave  tliem  to  the  mercy,  as 
you  call  it,  of  any  cliildren,  well  or  ill  tauglit.  We  have 
ar.'a;  jed  th:it  one  (jf  t!ie  roon.s  up-^laii^  l-^  to  be  left  at 
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our  disposal,  in  order  that  we  may  lock  up  such  things 
as  we  do  not  wish  to  take  \\ith  us,  and  }-our  Ijooks  shall 
be  put  there  with  a  good  many  of  ours,  and  with  a 
number  of  things  fully  more  valuable  than  they  are. 
Will  that  content  you,  Sydney  ?  " 

"  Content  me  as  to  the  safety  of  our  w^orthy  stupid 
old  friends?"  he  asked,  laughing.  "Oh  quite;  and  I 
am  quite  contented,  too,  to  leave  them  behind.  But 
still,  mamma,  to  take  only  the  half  of  our  books  !  even 
although  it  may  be  the  best  half,  and  may  contain  all 
our  most  entertaining  ones,  still  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not 
have  enough  to  keep  us  supplied  with  reading,  and  one 
tires  of  reading  the  same  book  over  and  over  again,  even 
if  it  be  the  most  entertaining  book  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  forget,  Sydney,  how  many  of  papa's  books 
you  have  to  read.  You  are  quite  old  enough  nOAV  to 
enjoy  a  good  many  of  them." 

"  Oh  no,  we  could  not  forget  them,  mamma,"  ex- 
claimed Emily  and  Annie.  "Those  delightful  natural 
history  books,  with  their  beautiful  prints,  and  " 

•'  And  those  dear  famous  travels  and  voyages,"  cried 
Sydney.  "  IMamma,"  he  continued,  throwing  down  a 
bundle  of  books  he  had  been  choosing,  and  coming 
eagerly  up  to  his  mother's  chair,  "  which  do  you  like 
best, — the  voyages  of  Columbus,  or  the  account  of 
Captain  Franklin's  expedition  to  the  polar  regions  ?  " 

^Irs  Stuart  was  not  sure  which  she  preferred.  They 
w-erc  both  very  interesting. 

'■■  Oh.  I  a^i  quite  sure  T  like  the  Columbus  book  best," 


6  Sydney  Stuart. 

exclaimed  Sydney,  enthusiastically.  '•  What  a  fine  man 
he  was.  Quite  a  hero,  was  he  not,  mamma  ?  Going  on 
and  on  so  steadily  when  every  one  was  against  him.  So 
determined  to  persevere,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  when  all 
the  others  were  quite  out  of  their  wits  with  terror  and 
despair.     I  like  far  best  to  read  about  Columbus." 

'■  And  I  like  best  to  read  about  Franklin,""  said  Annie, 
"  there  were  so  many  brave  patient  men  there.  It 
makes  me  so  very  sad  to  read  about  poor  Columbus 
being  left  to  fight  on  in  his  plans,  all  alone,  without  ain' 
one  to  feel  as  he  felt,  or  to  understand  his  joys  or  his 
disappointments." 

"  But  he  had  some  friends  in  Spain  who  helped  liini, 
Annie — noble  men  like  himself  Have  you  forgotten 
them  ? "' 

"  No,  I  know  he  had  some  good  friends,  but  then  he 
left  them  all  behind  in  Spain.  And  when  tlie  time  of 
his  greatest  trials  and  difficulties  came,  they  were  far, 
far  away  from  him,  and  he  had  no  one  to  be  his  fricnil 
or  companion.  Oh  it  is  too  melancholy  to  think  of 
l;im  in  his  troubles,  with  all  these  angry,  quarrellir.g, 
friglitened  people  round  him — }^eo[ile  \\\\q  v>ere  only 
e;:;raged  against  him  because  of  tlieir  own  disajjiioint- 
ments,  and  never  thought  of  all  tiie  sorrow  in  his  liear:.'" 
And  Annie  looked  really  melanch.oly  ;  tlie  tears  seemed 
rising  to  her  eyes. 

'■'  Silly  child,"'  said  Kmily,  "  to  cry  about  a  man  wlio 
lias  been  dead  so  many  years." 

"  Slio  is  not  silly,"  cried  Sydn/\-,  angrily,  "not  at  all 
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silly ;  I  like  to  read  books  with  Annie  better  than  with 
you,  just  because  she  feels  all  we  read  to  be  a  real  thing, 
arc!  is  happy  or  sorrowful  quite  in  the  right  place.  But 
as  for  you,  you  are  such  a  " 

Mrs  Stuart  put  her  hand  gently  upon  Sydney's  mouth; 
and  stopped  the  offensive  words.  He  gulped  hastily  for 
a  minute,  as  if  to  swallow  his  anger,  and  then  turned 
again  to  Annie  to  defend  his  Columbus  book. 

"  But  after  all,  Annie,  your  account  of  the  polar  expe- 
dition is  quite  as  melancholy  as  my  Columbus  voyages. 
Don't  you  remember  all  the  miseries  they  suffered,  the 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  all  their  fears  that 
they  should  never  reach  home — never  see  England  nor 
their  friends  again.  There  were  bad,  cowardly,  selfish 
men  among  them  too.  Don't  you  remember  Michel, 
the  murderer  of  poor  Hood  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  but  still  there  was  always  a  little  band  who 
stood  by  each  other,  and  as  long  as  they  pitied  one 
another,  and  felt  for  one  another,  I  don't  think  they 
would  mind  the  cold  or  the  hunger  so  very  much, 
INIamma,  don't  you  think  Columbus  was  the  most  to  be 
pitied  ?  " 

"Yes,  Annie,  I  believe  I  do.  I  think  with  you  that 
mutual  sympathy  and  compassion  can  lighten  many  a 
sore  outward  trial." 

"Well,"  said  Sydney,  a  little  condescendingly,  "I 
suppose  you  women  do  need  a  little  sympathy  and  that 
sort  of  thing  to  keep  you  up  ;  but  we  men  have  stronger 
minds,  vre  can  stand  by  ourselves. " 


8  •  Sydney  Stiiari. 

"And  yet  you.  a  man,"  replied  his  mamma,  laughing, 
"  are  sometimes  very  well  pleased  to  get  sympathy  and 
pity  under  your  misfortunes." 

"  Last  ^Monday  for  instance,"'  interposed  Annie, 
"  when  you  broke  your  ship,  you  were  very  glad  to  see 
how  sorry  we  were  ;  at  least  T  don't  quite  mean  you 
were  glad  that  we  were  sorry,  but  it  comforted  you  to 
see  that  we  could  understand  what  a  giicf  it  was  to  you 
to  have  broken  it.  And,  mamma."  she  continued, 
earnestly,  "  I  am  glad  that  our  being  sorr}'  for  them 
does  people  good,  because  sometimes  we  cannot  help 
them  in  any  other  way." 

"  Yes,  dear  Annie,  I  think  wc  should  be  glad  that  we 
can  help  and  comfort  the  sorrowful  in  this  way,  when 
no  other  seems  open  to  us.  God  has  given  us  this 
desire  for  sympathy,  and  this  power  of  feeling  it,  because 
He  wishes  us  to  help  one  another  at  all  times." 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  see  that,"  said  SydiiLV,  l)lushing  a 
little;  "when  I  said  men  could  stand  alone,  I  liad  for- 
gotten about  the  ship,  and  about  tlie  l)rcaking  over  of 
my  beautiful  geranium  last  summer,  and  about  a  good 
many  little  troubles,  when  I  Ikivc  really  l)ecn  comforted 
by  seeing  that  you  all  pitied  me  :  bu.t  after  all,  mamma, 
I  am  only  a  boy  yet.  Do  ycni  think  riien  renlK-  need 
pity  as  much  as  women  ?  '''' 

"  T]^,at  is  too  difficult  a  (iuestiuri  to  ijc  iKi.stily  an.T'.vcred. 
my  dear  Sydney.  And  in  llie  nK:vntime  you  are  leaving 
all  the  trouble  of  choosing  A'our  books  to  l-'mily." 

Emily  had  taken  no  share  in  the  con^'crsation  since 
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Sydney's  angry  speech  about  Annie's  tears.  She  had 
been  quietly  taking  one  volume  after  another  out  of  the 
book-case,  and  had  already  a  large  pile  beside  her. 
Sydney  and  Annie  joined  her,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
business  of  selecting  went  on  peaceably. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  old  fairy-tale  book.  How  could  I 
forget  you?"  exclaimed  Annie,  seizing  upon  an  old, 
somewhat  shabby-looking,  volume. 

''  You  are  surely  not  going  to  take  that  foolish  book," 
said  Emily,  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  superiority. 

Annie  cast  an  appealing  look  at  her  mamma. 

"  Let  her  take  it  if  she  likes  it  so  much,  my  dear,"' 
said  Mrs  Stuart. 

"  But,  mamma,  there  are  so  many  better  and  more 
useful  books  \  and  when  we  cannot  take  all,  it  is  absurd 
to  choose  such  a  silly,  childish  thing  as  that."' 

"  It  is  not  at  all  absurd,  and  it  is  no  silly,  childish 
thing,  but  a  very  clever  book,"  interposed  Sydney,  vehe- 
mently. "  Now  isn't  it,  mamma?  I  heard  papa  repeat 
one  of  the  fables  to  that  clever  scientific  gentleman  Avho 
was  here  last  week,  and  he  said  it  was  very  clever. 
i;):dn't  he,  mamma?  Don't  you  think  it  a  clever  and  a 
useful  book?" 

"  Yes,  Sydney.  I  am  afraid  Fmily  will  think  m.c  very 
silly  and  childish,  but  I  must  say  I  prefer  tiTC  fairy-tale 
book  to  those  dry  abridgments  of  history  wljich  she  is 
taking  out  just  now;  if  either  must  be  left  behind,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  leave  these  volumes,  and  take  the 
fairies." 


lo  Sydney  Stuart. 

"  Of  course,  and  so  must  every  sensible  person,"  inter- 
posed Sydney,  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

l''.mily  did  not  speak,  but  she  looked  niortified,  and  a 
little  sullen.  She  )ielded  her  place  in  front  of  the  book- 
case to  Sydney,  and  drew  aside  with  the  air  of  one  who 
■was  determined  to  take  no  further  share  in  the  business. 
Mrs  Stuart  observed  this,  and  turning  to  lier,  she  said 
pleasantly — 

''  There  is  not  the  least  harm  in  your  taking  these 
books  if  you  like,  my  dear  Eniil\-  :  but  1  think  a  little 
consideration  will  conxince  you  it  is  Uheiess.  If  you 
recollect  how  iminteresting  and  tedious  you  and  Annie 
found  them,  when  you  read  them  to  me,  you  will  not,  I 
tliink,  feel  any  inclination  to  read  them  a  second  time." 

'•  Perhajjs  not,  mamma,  I  dares.i}'  not,"'  Emily  was 
beginning,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  when  she  was  inter- 
ruj)ted  by  Sydney  with  his  usual  vehemence. 

"  Read  them  a  second  time  !  No.  1  sliould  think  not. 
Stupid,  tircstjmc  tilings,  full  of  hjng  stories  one  does  not 
wishi  to  hear,  and  with  nothing  in  them  that  one  cares  a 
Ijit  about.  So  off  you  go,  my  fust}",  nnisty,  old  niastei^. 
Vou  are  iiot  going  with  us,  i  can  tell  you,''  and,  with  an 
unceremonious  kick,  he  disjjlaced  the  olfending  volume,-, 
from  their  honourable  position  on  the  toj)  of  \\\v  pile, 
and  scattered  them  on  the  ground. 

"  (iently,  Sydney,""  said  his  mannna,  rcpiovingl}'. 
"  \'ou  have  no  right  lo  dictate  to  your  sisters  in  that 
way.  Pick  uj)  these  books,  and  bring  them  to  luniiy, 
tli.it  slie  may  do  as  she  likes  \vith  them." 
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Sydney  obeyed,  but  not  Avithout  sundry  grimaces  and 
nnpatient  gestures. 

"  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  care  ever  to  read  them  again, 
mamma,"  said  Annie.  "But  shall  you  not  want  them 
for  the  little  ones  by  and  by  ?  " 

"  Here  is  a  good  Uttle  pussie,  who  never  forgets  the 
interests  of  the  absent  little  ones,"  said  Mrs  Stuart, 
smiling  kindly.  "  But,  Annie,  I  don't  think  I  shall  want 
these  books  for  them.  I  do  not  very  much  like  abridg- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  these  are,  I  think,  bad  specimens 
of  tlieir  class.  Before  Hugh  is  old  enough  to  read  his- 
tory, I  hope  to  find  some  books  both  more  entertaining 
and  more  uscfL:!.  And,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  we  shall 
before  that  time  have  come  back  to  live  here,  so  that  we 
can  get  them  if  we  want  them." 

''  Hope,  m.amma,"  repeated  Sydney.  "  Are  you  sorry 
to  go  to  Alwen  Bay  % " 

"  I  must  be  sorry  to  leave  this  home,  where  we  have 
all  been  so  happy,  ray  dear,"  ]\rrs  Stuart  answered  a 
little  sadly. 

•'■  Oh  yes,"  cried  iVnnie.  "  Surely,  Sydney,  you  nuist 
be  sorry  to  leave  our  old  woods,  and  our  beautiful  glen, 
ar.d  our  gardens,  and  all  these  things." 

'•  When  I  think  about  the  leaving  part  of  tlie  busiiies;, 
I  am  a  little  sorry.  I  was  a  little  sorry  this  morning 
when  I  saw  how  finely  the  blossom  was  coming  out  upon 
my  cherry-tree,  and  when  I  thought  that  I  should  not 
be  here  to  watch  the  setting  and  ripening  of  the  cherries. 
Andj  yesterday  too,  when   the  gardener  shewed  me  a 
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blackbird's  nest,  and  I  recollected  that  I  sliould  be  far 
away  before  the  young  birds  came  out.  And  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry,  to  leave  our  swans,  and  our  goat,  and  our 
guinea-liens,  and  all  these  things.  But  still,  mamma, 
I  ho])e  it  is  not  wrong,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
changeable  or  foolish,  but  I  cannot  help  liking  the  bustle 
and  fuss  of  all  the  packing  and  arrangements.  And  I 
cannot  help  being  glad  to  sec  new  things,  and  to  have 
new  amusements.     Is  that  wrong,  mamma  ?  " 

''  Xo,  Sydney,  it  is  quite  natural.  And  as  you  have 
never  been  at  the  sea-side  before,  I  daresay  you  may  for 
a  time  like  your  new  home  better  than  your  old  one. 
But  old  iicojile  like  me  do  not  like  bustle  and  change  so 
muchi  as  young  j)Coplc  do.'' 

"  Xo,  I  supi)0se  not.  And  I  remember  now,  I'jT.i'St 
saitl  the  other  day  that  it  was  quite  a  sorrow  to  you  and 
])aiia  to  leave  this.      Ihit  why  then  do  you  go?" 

"Oh.  Sydney,"  wiiispered  Annie,  reproachfully,  "  liow 
can  you  ask  ?  Pon't  yuii  know  it  i-  because  poor  l^ncle 
Johnstone  is  dead  ?  '' 

'•]'>ut  wliy  l)ec:iuse,  Annie?  'Wr.X  is  wliat  1  di^i't 
understand."' 

"  Mamma,"  he  continued,  looking  e:'.rr.estlv  up  in  her 
face.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  \'c\  vo;i.  J  d-ui't  w:ir.t  an 
answer  if  }-ou  tln;ik  my  qr,.'siion  an  iinjierlinent  one.  1 
h.ope  you  are  not  angry,  mammn?'' 

"  X'o,  Sydnev,  I  am  neither  \\\-,d  i;or  anL,r\-.  V>\\\  I 
should  have  thought  you  must  Iiave  l;!:own  our  reason:; 
— we  have  so  often  discussed  tlie  iniestion  before  vou. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  your  Uncle 
Johnstone  was  engaged,  a  year  or  two  must  elapse  before 
his  aftairs  can  be  properly  settled ;  and  in  the  meantime 
your  aunt  has  not  quite  enough  of  money  to  live  conv 
fortably  upon.  Of  course  we  wish  to  help  her  as  much 
as  we  can,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  spend  less 
money  on  ourselves  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  do." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  Mr  Sediey  must  pay  papa 
a  much  higher  rent  for  this  large  house,  garden,  and 
park,  than  what  papa  has  to  give  for  our  small  new 
house  at  Alwen  Bay,  and  so  papa  can  give  Aunt  John- 
stone the  difference." 

"Besides,"  sensibly  remarked  Emily,  ''it  costs  a  great 
deal  to  keep  our  large  garden  and  shrubberies  in  good 
order.  Papa  has  to  pay  a  great  deal  to  the  gardeners, 
you  know,  but  now  i\Ir  Sediey  will  pay  that  instead  of 
papa." 

"  And  Colonel  Marsden  is  to  take  our  carriage  horses 
and  Dick  the  coachman,  so  that  their  food  and  Dick's 
wages  will  be  saved,"  continued  Sydney  ;  "  but,  mamma, ' 
if  we  must  leave  this  place,  are  you  not  glad  we  are 
going  to  Alwen  Bay  ?  To  the  sea-side,  mamma.  You 
surely  must  like  to  go  to  the  sea-side,  mamma  ?  Surely 
you  would  rather  go  to  Alwen  Bay  tliau  to  any  other 
place." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  yes,  as  I  see  }'0U  so  much  wish 
it,  Sydney.  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  the  sea-side.  But  for 
some  reasons  I  should  prefer  otiier  places  to  Alwen  Bay." 
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"  What  reasons,  mamma?  ^^'hy  don't  yovi  like  Ahvcn 
Bay  %  "  all  three  asked  at  once. 

Mrs  Stuart  smiled  at  their  eagerness,  as  she  said  she 
was  a  little  afraid  to  go  there. 

"  Afraid,  mamma  %  Wliat  of?  Is  papa  afraid  \  What 
is  there  to  fear  %  " 

"  No,  papa  has  not  the  same  fears  that  T  have.  I  am 
afraid  for  you,  my  children." 

"Afraid  of  us.  mamma.     What  can  you  r.iean  ?" 

"  Afraid  yi'r  you.  not  </ you.  Afraid  lest  the  new 
trials  and  temptations  you  may  meet  -with,  niay  do  you 
harm.  In  this  quiet  place,  you  have  few  outward  tem])- 
tations,  and  p;ij)a  and  I  ]-ia\-e  leisure  to  attend  to  you,  to 
watch  over  you,  and  help  you  to  keep  from  evil,  liut 
in  our  new  home,  papa  will  be  absent  most  part  of  the 
day  in  town,  attending  to  Uncle  Johnstone's  business, 
and  my  time  will  be  a  good  deal  occupied  with  Aunt 
Emily,  who  is  to  live  witli  us,  and  wlio  is  very  deh'cate. 
You  will  prob:iljly  liave  manv  companions  of  your  own 
age,  and  I  am  afraid  lest  }'ou  may  acquire  bad  liabits, 
from  the  example  of  sonic  v\-l-io  may  not  be  what  I  c-ould 
wisii  your  companirir.s  to  be ;  or  lest  bad  feelings 
and  temjjers  may  be  excited  by  the  little  prov()c:itions 
and  irritations  whicli  nmst  fre(}ucnt]y  arise  v>'irrc  n-ii-.ny 
cliildren  of  x'arious  disjiositions  are  to;_:i-:i'.er.  ' 

Tile  cliildrcn  lonkfd  a  little  grave  at  thi-.  "I'l-cy  l^ad 
liecn  looking  forward  with  ])leasure  to  ]ia\'ing  com- 
jiaiiions  of  thi-ir  own  age.  but  tliey  had  ucw  r  fanri  •  ] 
that  tlicre  migdit  be  evils  rJlendant  upon  it. 
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In  the  self-confident  spirit  of  youth,  they  were  inchned 
to  make  hght  of  the  temptations  of  which  their  mother 
opoke,  and  to  beheve  themselves  perfectly  able  to  with- 
stand them.  But  provocations  and  irritations  were  not 
pleasantly-sounding  words  ;  did  not  suggest  very  agree- 
able ideas.    After  a  pause,  Sydney  asked  a  little  anxiously, 

"  You  said  that  papa  was  not  so  much  afraid  as  you, 
mamma.     Does  he  trust  more  to  our  goodness?  " 

"  No,  Sydney,"  said  his  mamma,  smiling ;  "  I  don't 
think  he  has  much  more  confidence  in  your  goodness, 
as  you  call  it,  than  I  have.  But  he  thinks  that  if  that 
goodness  depends  altogether  upon  the  absence  of  temp- 
tation, the  sooner  both  you  and  we  become  aware  of  the 
fact,  the  better." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Emily  asked  which 
of  them  her  mamma  was  most  afraid  of 

"  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  Family.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  warn  each  of  his  or  her  own  peculiar 
temptations,  but  I  don't  like  to  make  comparisons. 
And  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  one  in  presence 
of  the  others." 

"  You  don't  need  to  tell  me,  mamma,  who  is  most 
likely  to  get  wrong,"  said  Sydney ;  "  if  there  are  any 
provoking,  tiresome  boys  and  girls  among  them,  I  know 
well  enough  I  shall  be  doing  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and 
be  getting  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes. ' 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed,  Sydney.  The  knowledge  of 
your  own  weak  points  ought  to  make  you  watchfiil,  and 
might  help  you  if  you  would  so  use  it." 
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''  Ah,  mamma,"  he  ansu-cred,.  gravely  shaking  Ihs  head, 
"  it  is  easy  to  talk.  It  is  easy  to  see  my  weak  })oint;5, 
and  to  arm  myself  against  them  now  when  I  am  standing 
talking  the  thing  (iuietl)-  over  with  }-ou.  Lot  when  the 
real  fight  comes,  when  once  the  angr)  spirit  is  roused, 
everything  in  my  mind  is  in  such  a  liurry  and  bustle,  that 
I  have  no  time  to  think  of  weak  points,  arms,  or  any- 
thing else.  In  comes  dashing,  in  red  hot  haste,  the 
angry  thought,  'what  business  has  the  fellow  to  do  such 
a  thing  to  me;'  and  crowding  in  behind  him,  leaping 
over  every  fence,  and  throwing  down  e\er\-  good  thing, 
comes  the  hating  thought,  '  what  an  abominable  fellow 
he  is,'  and  the  revengeful  one,  '  I  '11  do  him  some  mis- 
chief yet.'" 

'•'  Ah.  Sydney,  these  are  terrible  iiimates  of  a  hearl: 
which  the  Lord  has  commanded  you  to  keep  as  a  tem[)Ie 
for  his  Holy  S[)irit,"'  said  Mrs  Stuart,  sadly. 

"  I  know  it,  mamma,"  answered  the  bo}',  looking 
earnestly  wy  into  her  face.  "  But  what  good  does  it  d(i 
me  to  know  it  when  I  can  never  recollect  it  at  the  riglit 
lime  ?  " 

"  Wiiat  gootl  does  the  knowledge  of  our  sinfulness  and 
weakness  do  an}-  of  us,  S}'tlncy?  Is  it  not  that  it  driven 
us  to  seek  help  from  One  who  is  all  strong,  all  holy?'' 

••  Mamma,  I  l;a\e  sometimes  jtraycd  earnestly,  oh  jv 
earnestl}',  that  Chxl  would  drive  away  the  aiigr\-  spirit." 

"  1  daresay  you  have,  my  boy  ;  I  can  believe  that  at 
times,  when  your  i)assiou  has  woiked  e\il  to  others,  and 
bvo'.'.giit   sorrow   on   yourself,  3'ou   may   liave  cried  very 
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earnestly  to  be  freed  from  its  power.  i\nd  you  hoped 
and  expected  that  God  would  take  away  the  angry  spirit 
at  once  and  entirely,  so  that  you  might  be  freed  from  the 
torment  caused  by  having  yielded  to  it,  or  from  the  pain 
and  trouble  of  resisting  it." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  do  wish  that.  I  am  tired  of  fighting 
against  it,  and  never  getting  the  better." 

"  But,  my  dear  Sydney,  it  is  strength  to  fight  that  God 
has  promised  to  give  you,  not  ease,  and  freedom  from 
all  struggle.  If  you  ask  Ilim,  He  will  enable  you 
gradually  to  conciuer  yourself.  He  will  awaken  your 
conscience,  and  cause  it  to  remind  you  of  the  sinfulness 
of  passion,  and  of  the  presence  of  that  God  who  hates 
all  sin." 

Sydney  did  not  speak,  but  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  and 
cast  down  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  ?^Irs  Stuart  looked 
affectionately  at  him,  and  put  her  arm  round  him  as  he 
stood  beside  her. 

"  I  am  afraid,  rny  dear  boy,"  she  said,  tenderly,  "  that 
the  pain  and  trouble  your  passionate  temper  gi\es  you 
are  the  causes  of  your  wishing  to  be  freed  from  it,  and 
not  hatred  of  the  sins  it  leads  you  to  commit.  I  don't 
want  to  force  you  into  any  confessions,  but  if  you  find 
this  is  so,  then,  my  own  dear  Sydney,  I  entreat  }ou  (ear- 
nestly to  ask  God  to  teach  you  how  sinful  and  abominable 
a  thing  sin  is  in  His  eyes  ;  to  teach  you  not  merel)-  to 
acknowledge  this  with  your  mouth,  or  to  ki^.ow  it  in  your 
mind,  but  to  feel  it  in  your  heart.  And  tlien,  when  God 
has  given  you  this  sense  of  the  evil  of  the  sin,  you  will  no 
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longer  be  contented  with  an  occasional  cry  for  deliver- 
ance from  it,  but  daily,  regularly  will  you  ask  Him  to 
strengthen  you  to  resist  it.  You  will  no  longer  complain 
of  the  trouble  of  fighting  against  it.  but  will  be  willing  to 
make  any  exertion,  however  great,  to  suffer  any  pain, 
how^,ver  severe,  so  only  that  you  may  be  kept  from  it. 
And  you  will  watch  jealously  and  constantly  to  avoid  all 
temptations  to  it." 

"  \Vell.  mamma,"'  lie  said,  looking  up  ngain,  "  there  is 
one  temjitation  I  know  of  just  now,  v.-liich  T  can  and  will 
avoid.  Emily  and  I  don"t  agree  in  our  taste  about  books, 
and  I  am  apt  to  (iiuirrel  with  her,  if  she  d^oes  not  choose 
what  I  choose,  so  I  will  not  have  anytliing  more  to  do  with 
the  choosing  till  l''rnest  comes.  He  is  such  a  reason;d.)Ie 
fcllov/  tliat  I  never  (]uarrel  with  him.'' 

"  And.  wl-icre  is  hj-n-st  ?  '''  asked  ^Irs  Stuart,  smiling 
kindly  upon  her  boy. 

"Oh,  he  and  pnpa  ;irc  awny  at  the  Glen  farm." 

"  No,  Sydnc}-,  that  they  arc  not,"  cried  Annie,  laugh- 
ing, "  for  I  see  them  just  now  at  our  garden.  1  daresay 
k>nest  is  a.-^king  ]ta]);i  about  the  jilants  v,e  want  to  tnke. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  tl.em."  and  Annie  and  Svdney  at  once 
0])cned  the  v/indov,-,  nnd  spre.ng  out  uiov.  tl-.i-  lawn, 
l-'.mily  lingered  behind  them. 

"Then,  after  all,  nKimmn."  slve  s:^id.  "  it  i-,  Sxdnc  v  you 
r.re  most  afraid  of" 

"I  daresay  .Sydney  \\  ill  ;ret  into  imx-l  S(a\.pes,  as  lie 
says:  but  tiint  is  not  the  kind  of  evil  I  most  dread — I 
ani  more  .-irreid  of  the  gradual   iiithicnce  the  exam])le  of 
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others  may  have  upon  you,  my  child,  in  forming  wrong 
habits  of  thinking  and  feehng." 

Emily  coloured  highly. 

"  Why  on  me  in  particular,  mamma?"  she  asked,  in  a 
jealous  tone. 

"  Because,  my  love,  tl^iere  is  in  you  such  a  constant 
reference  to  what  others  may  think  or  say  of  you,  as 
must  destroy  independence  and  simplicity  of  mind, 
must  deprive  you  of  the  courage  necessary  to  resist  the 
persuasions  and  exampjle  of  those  Avhose  good  opinion 
you  wish  to  secure,  and  must,  I  fear,  also  greatly  weaken 
that  earnest,  steadfast  desire  to  know  what  is  right  in 
order  to  do  it,  which  is  a  stronghold  in  times  of  temp- 
tation." 

"  I  do  wish  to  do  right,  mamma,"  said  Emily,  tears  of 
pride  and  vexation  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  giving  you  pain,  dear  Emily,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  But  you  know,  my  love,  I  have  told  you  of  this 
defect  before,  and  I  have  proved  to  you  that  your  con- 
stant habit  of  making  excuses  for  yourself,  whenever 
you  have  done  wroi"!g,  or  have  omitted  any  duty,  shows 
that  you  are  wanting  in  this  earnest  desire  to  do  all 
things  in  the  best  way.  A  good  excuse  often  gives  you 
as  much  pleasure  as  a  well  performed  duty." 

Family  did  not  look  satisfied,  but  she  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  herself,  for  Annie  now  ran  into  the 
room  to  invite  her  mamma  to  come  out,  and  join  in  the 
consultation  about  their  plants. 

"You   will   come,   Emil)-,  will  you   not?"^    said   ]\Irs 
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Stuart,  holding  out  her  liand  to  her  with  such  a  kind 
smile,  as  not  even  Emily's  sullenness  could  resist;  and 
she  tried  to  clear  away  the  frown  from  her  hiow,  and  to 
attend  to  what  was  going  on. 

'•  ^X'e  want  your  advice,  my  dear,"  said  ^Nlr  Stuart, 
when  his  wife  joined  him.  '"  Flower-loving  h'.rne.-t 
wishes  to  carr)-  away  his  roses,  fuchsias,  and  all  his 
treasures  to  Alwen  Bay.  And  I  am  afraid  the  si)ring  is 
too  far  advanced  for  transj)lanting  them  with  safety."' 

'•  Oh,  I  think  so,  certainly,  dear  Ernest.  And  besides, 
we  do  not  know  in  what  state  our  new  gardeii  may  be 
when  we  arrive.  And  in  the  confusion  and  bustle  at 
first,  you  may  very  probably  not  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
planting  them  out,  even  if  they  should  survi\e  their  long 
rough,  journey." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  unreasonable,  niLunma,''  said 
Ernest,  mournfull}',  '"I  will  give  up  my  ])laiis  if  both  )'0u  and 
papa  think  I  should  ;  but  I  am  so  very  sorry  to  leave  my 
garden,  and  m\'  dear  llowers  I  have  watclied  for  so  long." 

''And  our  swans,  and  C;;per.  Oli,  papa.couUl  we  not 
take  Caper?"  cried  Annie,  eagerly. 

Mrs  Stuart  turned  (juietly  ;!,wa\-,  and  waJked  towards 
tlic  garden  gate.  Slie  was  sorr)-  to  leax'e  the  home  slie 
loved  so  well,  and  the  lanientaticjns  of  the  child:  en  made 
her  heart  still  more  sad.  Mi'  Sluart  l<)>';ed  after  her  for 
a  niinute,  tlien  !a\-ing  his  Inind  u[)0!i  !  riiest's  .shou'ilcr, 
l.e  said  — 

'■  ].)o  }ou  know,  Ernest,  tliat  our  lea\ing  (der.  Kyle 
i--  a  sorrow  to  nianuna?" 
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"  Yes,  papa,  I  know  she  is  very  sorry.'"' 

"  You  are  too  young  to  understand  quite  how  much 
sorrow  she  feels.  But  you  can  understand  enough  to  be 
anxious  to  make  it  less  if  you  can." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am.  If  I  can  make  it  less.  If  any  of  us 
can.     But  how  can  we?"  was  the  earnest  answer. 

"  You  can  at  least  avoid  increasing  it.  She  loves  you 
so  tenderly,  that  all  your  sorrows  are  hers.  She  has  gone 
away  now  quite  sad,  because  she  sees  how  much  it  grieves 
you  all  to  leave  your  pet  animals  or  favourite  flowers." 

"  I  will  never  ask  again  about  Caper,"  cried  Annie. 
I  'm  sorry  I  ever  asked  at  all,  I  did  not  think  " 

"  We  shall  not  grumble,  papa,  indeed  we  shall  not," 
said  Ernest,  more  soberly,  but  not  less  sincerely.  "  And 
I  daresay  we  may  help  a  little  to  make  things  comfort- 
able. At  all  events  we  shall  not  complain,  however  bad 
they  may  be." 

"  Your  patience  will  be  a  little  tried,  Earnest.  Our 
house  at  Ahven  Bay  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  as  this. 
You  must  learn  to  do  without  many  pleasures  you  have 
liere.     But  I  trust  you  will  all  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Yes,  papa,  we  will  try  hard  to  put  things  right,  and 
to  make  tilings  as  pleasant  as  we  can.  And  when  we  can 
do  no  more,  we  can  at  least  submit  to  disagreeables  witli- 
out  complaining.  Can't  we?"  and  Ernest  looked  round 
upon  Iiis  brother  and  sisters,  who  gave  a  ready  heart}' 
assent. 

"  Thank  you,  my  children,"  said  their  papa.  "  Your 
heartiness  cheers  me,  and  I  think  vou  will  be  able  to 
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keep  your  resolution,  if  each  one  will  only  remember 
that  others  suffer  as  much  as  he  or  she  does,  and  remem- 
ber, too,  the  long  talk,  the  many  sai,'e  resolves,  we  all 
made  the  other  day,  about  that  word,  '  Charity  scekcth 
not  her  own.'  If  we  each  seek  the  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  good  of  the  others  more  than  our  own,  we  shall  get 
on  bravely  and  cheerily  througii  all  the  discomforts  and 
vexations  of  our  new  abode/' 

The  children  remained  beside  their  gardens  for  a  little 
after  their  papa  had  k:"r  tiiem,  and  joined  ^vlrs  Stuart. 
They  discussed  various  plans  fo/  hciping  their  mamma 
in  the  approachiiig  busric  and  f.'dgue  of  their  removal. 
Sydney  and  Aniiie  proi^osed  some  grand  achievements 
in  the  p.,tidng  li:;ej  but  Ihiic-.t  sensibly  remarked  that 
he  believed  at  sacli  times  ciiildrcn  were  of  more  us^.'  in 
keeping  lliemselves  quiet,  and  out  of  tlie  way,  tlian  in 
trying  to  perform  a;^.y  aciive  service.  S}'dncy  cop.mv.ir.:- 
<-ated  to  Ph'nest  tr,c  n:o;!c  of  con\-c}"ance  i;ropc).-,cd  for 
their  precious  bats,  c'ackens,  bows  and  arrows,  .S:c.,  and 
tljC  two  went  in  scarcii  of  (have.:-,  to  coii.iuit  Irn;  about 
t'lie  best  way  of  cording  uj)  tiiese  \'aluaid.L->  >,o  a.,  to  saw.- 
tiiem  from  all  c'.iar.ce  of  inj'uy.  TIk-  girf,  iKi.stened  to 
llie  house  for  ti:>_i.-  bonnets  and  ca]jos,  ai;  1  tiieii  went  t  ) 
join  tlieir  pa]ja  and  mamrp.a. 

They  found  them  coming  out  of  tlic  gaixlo-n.  INIr.s 
Stuart  liad  an  appoir.tjnent,  and  wont  sira!^.;ht  liome,  but 
tlieir  ];a};a  invited  tlieni  to  take  a  walk  witli  lum.  .\s 
thev  again  passed  then-  gardens,  Annie  looked  thor.^lit- 
fully  u[)on  all  their  flowers. 
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"  Of  course,  papa,"  she  said,  "  we  must  leave  our  roses, 
and  fuchsias,  and  rebuses,  and  these  things,  as  you  and 
mamma  say  that  it  is  too  far  on  in  the  season  to  trans- 
plant them.  But  don't  you  think  we  might  take  some 
of  our  auriculas  and  carnations,  and  other  small  roots." 

'•Oh,  Annie,"  cried  Emily,  reproachfully,  "have  you 
so  soon  forij,o'Lton  our  resolution  to  be  contented  with- 
out these  things  ?  " 

"  Contented  without  things  we  cannot  have.  But  I 
don't  see  any  good  in  being  contented  to  do  without 
things  we  might  quite  well  gee  for  ourselves.  That  would 
be  to  be  lazy  or  stupid,  I  think,  not  contented,"  per- 
sisted Annie. 

"  Better  give  up  the  whole  business  with  a  good  grace," 
pronounced  Emily.  "  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  our  self-sacri- 
fice by  bothering  about  a  few  paltry  auriculas." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about  a  good  grace,  or 
self-sacrifice,"  said  Annie,  a  little  warmly.  "  Papa  says 
that  we  cannot  take  our  roses,  and  tliat  we  ought  to  be 
contented  without  them,  and  so  I  wish  and  hope  to  be. 
But  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  self-sacrifice  in  doing 
witliout  a  thing  Vv'e  can  lia\'L-,  or  any  good  grace  in  leav- 
iiig  behind  flowers  which  we  might  take,  and  which  would 
make  our  nev.-  garden  pretty.  And  as  to  bothering,  I 
don't  mean  to  give  any  trouble  about  tiiem  ;  I  mean  that 
We  should  talvC  them  up,  and  pack  tiiem  ourselves." 

'■  Sensibly  argued,  my  little  Annie,"  said  her  papa, 
with  a  smile.  "  Self-sacrifice  was  rather  a  fine  word 
for  such  a  hinaH  occasion,  was  it  not,  Emily?" 
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Emily  did  not  answer.  She  blushed  deeply  as  the 
conviction  came  into  her  mind  that  slie  had  been  think- 
ing rather  more  about  the  Lrood  appearance  her  self- 
denial  might  make  in  the  eyes  of  others,  tlian  about  the 
virtue  of  self-denial  in  itself.  She  remembered  the  words 
her  papa  h.a'd  so  lately  rep/cated,  "  Charity  seeketh  not 
her  own/'  and  she  felt  that  she  had  been  seeking  praise 
for  herself,  more  than  pleasure  for  her  mannna,  or  her 
brothers  and  sister.  Mr  Stuart  saw  that  she  was  vexed, 
and  he  changed  the  subject  by  returning  to  Annie's  pro- 
posal al'iout  the  auriculas. 

He  saw  no  objections,  he  said,  to  their  taking  them, 
provided  they  took  the  wliole  cliarge  of  packing  them 
up,  of  preparing  the  grc)und  for  them  in  their  new  garden, 
and  attending  to  their  ^\eliare,  and  did  not  give  trouble 
to  other  pL'0])le  in  asking  assistance,  or  even  advice, 
when  e\ery  or.e  was  busy  about  more  important  afiairs. 
I'^ven  if  they  did  not  thrive,  they  could  easily  be  re- 
jilaced  by  new  roots.  ]lut  if  their  fine  rose-trees  were  to 
be  killed  by  tr;msplanting,  tliey  would  regret  it  deeply 
when  thiey  returned  in  th.e  cour:^e  of  a  year  or  two  to 
(den  Kyle. 

'•  W'l^.en  we  return,''  repiated  .\r.iv!e.  joxfully.  '"I 
always  forget  we  are  coming  back.  That  makes  our 
gcjing  away  quite  a  different  tl::ng.'' 

An.d  Aimie's  (T.eerfulness,  wliicii  had  been  a  little 
(lamped  at  tb.e  prospect  of  leaving  so  many  did 
f.i'.ourites  beh.ind,  resv.med  its  usual  ])lare  in  iur 
mind. 
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In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  task  of  choosing 
the  books  was  happily  completed  under  Ernest's  super- 
intendence. He  was,  as  Sydney  had  said,  so  reasonable, 
that  none  of  the  others  could  well  dispute  his  decisions. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  grave  and  thoughtful 
beyond  his  years,  and  very  clever.  The  others  felt  a 
good  deal  of  respect  for  him,  and  as  he  never  abused 
the  influence  he  had  over  them,  but  was  always  kind  and 
considerate,  as  well  as  reasonable,  they  submitted  to 
him  with  perfect  willingness  and  good-humour.  Sydney 
and  he  were  particularly  good  friends.  Sydney  thought 
Ernest  the  cleverest  and  wisest  boy  in  the  Avorld,  and 
Ernest  felt  a  certain  pride  in  Sydney's  bold,  fearless, 
generous  character. 

Ernest  was  about  fourteen,  Emily  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  Sydney  eleven,  and  Annie  ten.  Little  Hugh 
was  five,  Mary  three,  and  Baby  a  year  old.  The  chil- 
dren, as  the  three  youngest  were  always  called,  were 
great  pets  with  the  older  ones,  who  thought  them  the 
cleverest  and  the  prettiest  children  that  were  ever  seen, 
and  indeed  Mrs  Stuart  thought  there  was  considerable 
danger  of  Hugh  and  Mary  becoming  conceited,  so  great 
was  the  admiration  and  a-musement  excited  by  their  baby 
talk  and  original  remarks  upon  the  objects  around  them. 
She  used  sometimes  laughingly  to  say  that  she  believed 
the  older  children  fancied  that  boys  and  girls  of  five  and 
three  had  in  general  no  intellect  at  all,  so  highly  did 
they  prize  every  little  indication  of  such  a  possession  in 
their  own  little  ones. 
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Hugh  and  IMary  were  old  enough  to  understand  the 
pleasures  of  a  new  house  ;  but  too  young  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  sorrow  of  leaving  an  old  one.  Their 
only  grievance  being  that  the  others  would  see  the  sea 
before  they  did,  as  they  were  to  be  left  behind  for  a  few- 
days,  with  a  friend  who  liad  invited  them,  baby  and 
nurse,  to  stay  with  her,  until  the  house  at  Alwen  Bay 
could  be  made  a  little  comfortable.  In  the  meantime, 
they  were  very  happy,  and  fmcied  themselves  very  useful 
in  helping  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  pack  their  books 
and  flowers. 

When  all  the  books  they  really  did  not  care  for  were 
set  aside,  not  much  more  than  half  their  store  remained. 
A  box  was  made  for  these,  and  they  were  packed  in  it 
with  a  degree  of  scrupulous  care  and  nicety  Avhich  a  good 
deal  amused  the  old  nurse,  who  was  often  present  at  the 
operation. 

"  A  small  book,  Ernest,  please,  to  fit  ir.to  this  corner," 
Emily  would  say.  "  No,  that  is  too  small,  and  that  too 
big,  Annie.  It  must  be  rather  a  short,  liroad,  dumjiy, 
little  book."  And  then  all  four  would  gravely  commence 
a  hunt  for  a  book  exactly  the  projier  size.  If  unsuccess- 
ful, the  whole  row  must  be  taken  out,  and  other  books 
put  in,  so  as  to  leave  no  corner,  or  one  of  a  size  more 
easily  filled  up. 

Once  in  a  great  difiiculty.  nurse  suggi'^ted  tlie  jjossi- 
bility  of  stuffing  up  the  hole  with  paper  ;  but  her  advice 
was  rejected  with  scorn. 

"It  would  look  so  ill,  so  untidy;  and  wh.uu  the  rest 
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of  the  box  was  so  nicely  packed — such  a  thing  could  not 
be  thought  of." 

*' AVell,  well,  bairns/'  she  said,  good  humouredly,  "  it's 
a  good  thing  you  have  got  .some  work  to  keep  you  quiet, 
and  out  of  folk's  way ;  but  if  you  had  much  packing  to 
do,  you  would  soon  tell  another  tale,  I  'm  thinking." 

The  mighty  work  was,  however,  accomplished,  and 
accomplished  in  good  time.  The  plants  they  had 
decided  to  take  were  also  packed  with  all  care,  and  the 
young  people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bid  good-bye  to 
their  favourite  h.aunts,  to  those  servants  who  were  to 
remain  behind,  and  to  their  own  especial  pets.  And 
then  the  last  moment  came.  The  carriage  drove  to  the 
door,  the  luggage  was  strapped  on,  the  two  girls,  with 
their  papa  and  mamma,  took  their  seats  inside,  Ernest 
and  Sydney  m.ounted  to  the  rumble,  and  they  drove 
away. 


r> 
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[i^g^j^liHE  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  occupying  two 
rCC'^S^i'  whole  days.  Glen  Kyle  was  in  a  verv  retiicd 
s^'r*5«rJj  p3^j^  q[  ^^^  Higlilands,  far  from  any  ijostini; 
road,  so  that  they  had  to  take  thuir  own  horses  the  first 
day's  journc}',  ai:d  of  course  could  not  get  on  very  fast. 
JjUt  the  young  jjcoj^le  were  fu'  from  thinking  it  tedious. 
It  was  delightful,  they  thought,  to  be  driven  along  so 
smoothly  and  comfortably,  seciiig  so  many  beautiful  and 
iiew  scenes,  aiid  having  mannna  and  jjapa  besi.lc  tiiem, 
quite  at  leisure  to  attend  to  tliem  and  to  answer  all  their 
(mestions.  Then  to  sleep  at  an  inn  was  bO  stmnge,  so 
exciting.  The  dinner,  the  bustle  in  the  inn-)-ard,  the 
arrival  of  a  mail  coach  at  the  inn-door,  a  wonder  never 
.seen  before,  and  the  walk  with  paj)a  after  dimicr,  were 
all  so  new  and  entertaining.  The  early,  bustling  start 
on  the  following  morning  was  a  jileasurc  too,  and  so  was 
the  voyage  in  the  steamboat  ;  then  followed  the  fir>t 
journey  ii"i  a  stage-(;o;icli,  but   tliat  was  not  so  deliglitful 
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as  the  rest.  The  small  coach,  where  six  people  were 
crowded  together,  without  room  to  stretch  their  legs  or 
to  run  about,  was  very  different  from  their  own  large 
commodious  carriage,  and  they  soon  tired  of  it.  They 
were  beginning  also  to  feel  the  fatigue  of  a  two-day's 
journey,  and  all  rejoiced  to  find  themselves  at  the  town 
of  A ,  where  they  were  to  leave  the  coach. 

•'  Now  wo  shall  see  our  cousins  and  their  town,"'  cried 
Emily,  as  they  were  handed  out. 

"  The  town,  but  not  your  cousins,  my  dear,"  said  her 
papa.  "  Your  Aunt  Johnstone  went  to  her  house  at 
Alwen  Bay  more  than  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  Oh,  then,  we  shall  see  them  to-night  when  we  get 
there,"  said  Annie,  "  or  to-morrow  morning  at  any  rate." 

"  And,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  see  the  sea.  Oh, 
how  impatient  I  am  for  that,"  cried  Sydney.  "  Do  we 
go  to  Alwen  Bay  by  stage-coach,  papa  ?  " 

•'  Xo,"'  ^Ix  Stuart  said  ;  "  Alwen  Bay  was  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  public  roads.  They  must  get  a  carriage  and 
horses  for  themselves." 

"  So  mucli  the  better,"  they  all  said,  "  and  then  we  can 
look  and  talk  as  we  like.  But  oh,  please,  papa,  order 
an  open  one,  that  we  may  see  the  sea  all  at  once.'"' 

Mr  Stuart  hesitated  to  grant  this  request.  They  had 
five  miles  to  go — the  evening  was  chill,  and  there  was  an 
appearance  of  mist  coming  on — he  feared  their  mamma 
might  catch  cold. 

PJut  Mrs  Stuart  was  anxious  to  give  them  pleasure  \ 
and  she  had  so  many  cloaks,  she  said,  she  was  not  afraid 
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of  cold.  So  an  open  carriage  was  brought,  and  as  there 
was  a  dickey  in  front  for  Graves  the  man-servant  and  the 
t\\o  boys,  they  were  all  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  each  other,  and  to  express  their  impatient  longings  for 
the  sight  of  the  sea. 

In  spite  of  Mr  Stuart's  assurances  that  this  said  first 
sight  could  not  be  had  till  they  were  close  to  Ahven 
Bay,  and  his  warnings  tliat  from  the  quickly  increasing 
fog  the}-  niight  probably  miss  it  altogether,  they  began  to 
look  for  it  even  before  they  had  quite  left  the  town ;  and 
as  the  mist  more  and  more  ol)scured  the  distant  objects, 
tliey  were  constantly  fancying  that  they  could  see  the 
masts  of  a  ship,  a  bit  of  a  white  sail,  or  the  glistening 
of  the  waters. 

At  last  they  did  obtain  a  momentary,  but  very  glorious 
glimpse  of  this  long  wi.shed  for  object.  A  sudden  turn 
of  the  road  brought  them  clo.se  to  tlie  beach  just  as  the 
sun  was  sotting.  It  shone  ont  for  a  mo:nent  or  two  in 
all  its  brilliancy,  dispelling  tlie  mist,  casting  a  broad 
crimson  light  n}>on  the  dancing,  sparkling  waters,  and 
tingmg  with  a  delicate  pink  the  heads  of  the  crested 
waves,  as  they  rolled  in  upon  the  shore. 

The  children  siiowed  their  atlmiration  in  v.ays  cliarac- 
tcristic  of  eacli.  I'hnily  and  !-^}ilney  were  voluble  in 
tiieir  ex})ressions  of  ])]ea-ure.  .Sydney  standing  up, 
v.aving  his  cap,  and  shouting,  '•llurraJi,  tlie  sea,  the 
glorious  sea  I"  hlarncst  was  jierferlly  silent,  but  gazed 
as  if  he  wished  to  write  each  se[)a!-ate  feature  of  the  scene 
in  on  Ids  mind.     Annie  clasped  lier  mijther's  hand,  and 
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with  that  half  awe,  half  delight  which  all  children  who 
deeply  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  must  have  known, 
she  whispered,  "  How  grand,  how  beautiful  I '"' 

The  pleasure  was  short-lived.  The  sun  went  down. 
The  mist  rolled  up  again,  and  the  road  took  another 
sharp  turn  away  from  the  sea,  and  wound  between  high 
banks  which  completely  shut  out  all  view. 

"  Papa,"  cried  Sydney,  in  a  tone  of  dismay,  "  is  our 
house  not  at  the  sea-side  ?     Where  are  we  going  ?  " 

Mr  Stuart  answered  that  it  was  close  at  hand,  that  it 
did  not  exactly  face  the  sea,  but  there  was  a  good  view 
from  nearly  all  the  windows. 

"  But,  papa,  I  thought  it  would  be  close  to  the  shore. 
1  wish  it  were.  I  wish  it  looked  straight  upon  the  sea," 
Sydney,  continued  in  the  same  aggrieved,  disappointed 
tone. 

"Well,  so  do  I,  Sydney,"  said  his  papa,  cheerfully; 
"  but  as  I  never  heard  that  wishes  had  the  power  of 
taking  up  a  house  from  one  situation,  and  planting  it 
down  upon  another,  I  think  we  had  both  better  dismiss 
them,  and  call  in  contentment  to  aid  us  in  making  our 
new  home  a  pleasant  one." 

Sydney  blushed  at  these  words,  for  the}"  reminded  him 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  to  be  contented  with  things 
as  he  found  them.  They  reminded  the  others  of  the  same 
l)romise,  and  it  was  well  they  did  so  ;  for  as  they  drove 
up  to  the  gate  of  their  house,  disappointment,  almost 
disgust,  was  the  feeling  with  which  all  regarded  it. 

There  was  indeed  a  great  contrast  between  the  large 
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square  house,  built  of  a  glaring  red  stone,  without  shrub  or 
tree  of  any  kind  near  it,  and  with  only  a  small  bare  plot 
of  grass  in  front,  and  their  own  Glen  Kyle,  with  its  deep 
woods,  its  romantic  hills  and  glens,  and  its  picturescjue 
old  house,  covered  with  ivy,  jessamine,  and  wild  roses. 

The  children  gave  one  look,  and  then  silently  and 
sadly  followed  their  papa  and  mamma  up  the  little  gravel 
walk  to  the  door. 

It  was  a  well-built  comfortable  house.  The  public 
rooms  were  large  and  handsome,  and  tlie  bedrooms, 
though  smaller  than  those  they  had  been  used  to,  were 
well  aired,  cheerful,  and  convenient. 

But  comfort  and  convenience  are  of  less  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  children  than  in  those  of  their  elders. 
And  indeed  our  young  party  had  not  at  first  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  even  these  advantages. 

They  found  everything  in  the  greatest  confusion  and 
disorder.  Owing  to  some  accident,  the  carts  with  the 
luggage  had  only  arrived  about  an  hour  before,  instead 
of  upon  the  preceding  day,  as  had  been  arranged.  As 
soon  as  Mr  and  ^frs  Stuart  entered  tlie  house,  one  was 
called  away  to  consult  about  the  possibility  of  making 
up  a  bed  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  to  decide  upon 
some  equally  important  question. 

I3efore  leaving  them,  Mr  Stuart  desired  the  children  to 
go  into  the  dining-room,  and  remain  there  till  he  or  their 
mamma  joined  them.  And  as  he  spoke,  he  opened  the 
door  of  a  room  which  he  believed  to  be  the  diriing  room. 
];ut  lie  had  only  gone  once   over  the  house,  and  tliat 
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was  some  weeks  previously,  he  had  forgotten  its  geo- 
graphy, and  instead  of  the  dining-room,  he  had  ushered 
them  into  a  very  small  and  rather  dismal  back  parlour. 

The  children  looked  round  the  room,  and  then  at  one 
another,  as  the  door  closed  behind  them.  No  efforts 
had  been  made  to  put  this  parlour  into  order,  as  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  used.  There  was  no  carpet.  A 
small  sliabby  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  an 
upright  uncomfortable-looking  liaircloth  sofa  occupied 
one  side ;  on  the  other  were  ranged  half  a  dozen  chairs, 
in  pairs,  that  is,  one  turned  upside  down  upon  the  top 
of  its  neighbour,  and  with  its  legs  sticking  up  in  a  forlorn 
manner  in  the  air. 

With  a  sigh,  or  rather  groan,  Sydney  hastened  to  the 
■<\-indow.  It  looked  out  upon  the  back  court ;  the  coal 
cellar  being  the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen  from  it. 

"  What  a  house  !    What  a  dining-room  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Dining-room!"  repeated  Emily,  in  accents  of  utter 
contempt,  adding  dolefully,  "  I  'm  sure  if  our  drawing- 
room  is  no  better  than  our  dining-room,  I  hope  we  5l:iajl 
]-ia\'e  no  visitors  while  we  are  here.  Such  a  shabby 
room,  such  a  mean-looking  sofa." 

Ernest  had  followed  Sydney  to  the  window,  and  was 
vainly  trying  to  make  out  that  by  standing  quite  in  the 
corner,  a  little  peep  of  the  sea  could  be  obtained.  But 
no.  That  abominable  out-house,  with  its  ugly  red-tiled 
roof,  shut  out  every  hope,  and,  echoing  Sydney's  groan, 
he  turned  away. 

"  Ernest,"  said  Annie,  a  little  timidly,  after  a  second 
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glance  round  the  room,  "  would  it  be  very  wrong  to  wish 
this  room  were  a  little  bigger?  I  don't  see  where  we 
can  put  all  our  books,  and  boxes,  and  these  things.  And 
I  am  afraid  we  can  never  dine  with  papa  and  mamma, 
the  table  is  so  small/' 

"  And  that  will  be  such  a  shame,"  broke  in  Sydney, 
vehemently,  "  when  papa  is  to  be  in  town  all  day,  and 
we  can  see  little  of  him  except  at  dinner." 

Ernest  could  not  help  smiling,  in  spite  of  his  vexation, 
when  he  looked  at  the  poor  frail-looking  table. 

'■  As  far  as  the  table  goes,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  believe 
even  papa  and  mamma  could  dine  at  such  a  miserable 
affair  as  that.  It  looks  as  if  one  i)late  of  moderate 
dimensions  must  weigh  it  to  the  eailh.  So,  pussy,  I 
think  you  may  trust  tliat  something  a  little  more  sub- 
stantial will  be  found  for  our  dinner-table,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  big  enough  to  admit  one  of  us  young  folks  at  a 
time,  and  the  otliers  can  stand  round  and  wait  their  turn." 

Annie  anil  Sydney  lauglied,  but  Emily  declared  warmly 
that  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  and  repeated  her  hope 
that  no  visitors  might  conie  to  see  thcni  in  sucli  a  miser- 
ably shabby  condili(;n. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  be  nui(:li  afraid  of  uiat,"  said 
Ernest;  "there  is  no  room  for  \isilurs.  Wheii  any  one 
calls,  we  must  bid  (ha\es  sa)-  that  we  are  at  home,  but 
are  sorry  we  have  no  room  large  eiKjugli  to  hold  them. 
JjUt  without  joking,  dear  fanily,  remember  we  have  all 
promised  to  be  coiUented  with  things  as  we  hnd  them." 

'"And  to  think  llial    the  oliiers   suffer  as  nuich  as  we 
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do.  Now  this  small  room  must  be  much  more  incon- 
venient for  big  people,  like  papa  and  mamma,  than  for 
little  bodies  like  us." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  pussy,  when  the  little  bodies 
have  restless  spirits,  as  some  here  present  have,"  said 
Ernest. 

Sydney  laughed  again,  and  said  good  humouredly,  he 
knew  neither  his  body  nor  spirit  were  the  most  restful 
in  the  world. 

'■  But,"  he  added,  "  the  want  of  a  view  of  the  sea  is  at 
all  events  worse  for  mamma  than  for  us,  who  can  run 
out  twenty  times  a  day,  if  we  like,  to  the  shore." 

"  To  be  sure,  so  we  can.  And,  after  all,  one  soon 
gets  used  to  anything.  I  daresay  by  and  by  we  may 
think  this  quite  a  large  place." 

"  Quite  a  large  place  !  "  cried  Sydney;  •'  no,  no,  x\nnie, 
that  is  going  a  little  too  far.  It  is  only  a  corner  of  a  room, 
not  a  room  at  all.  I  do  believe  these  chairs  are  stuck  up 
in  that  uncomfortable-looking  style,  only  because  there  is 
no  room  for  six  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet." 

jVnd  Sydney  amused  himself  for  a  little  with  taking 
down  the  chairs,  and  putting  them  all  in  the  most  incon- 
venient places  he  could  devise,  and  then  trying  how  he 
could  get  up  and  down  the  room  between  them.  When 
tills  amusement  was  quite  exhausted,  he  began  to  be  very 
impatient  for  his  papa's  return,  to  release  them  from  their 
prison,  as  he  called  it,  and  at  last  he  came  to  declare  that 
it  was  quite  as  bad  as  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta. 

"  Oh.  Svdnev,  Svdnev,  how  can   vou  talk  such  non- 
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sense?''  said  Annie,  laughing.  "  Tlie  poor  men  there  had 
no  room  to  stand,  and  many  (h'ed  of  thirst  and  suffoca- 
tion." 

"  AVell,"  persisted  Sychiey,  "  I  am  sure  this  same  restless 
spirit  of  mine  that  Ernest  talks  alxnit  is  suffocating  in  this 
miserable  hole.  And  my  restless  mind  is  absolutely  dying 
for  want  of  food.  If  I  might  only  get  out  into  the  midst 
of  that  delightful  bustle  I  hear  outside.  I  must  have  a 
peep  at  what  is  going  on." 

And  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  out.  He  soon  drew 
in  his  head  again,  to  tell  that  he  saw  "  a  big,  burly  man 
carr}-ing  a  large  trunk  upon  his  head,  and  Jane  follow- 
ing him,  and  looking  so  anxious  lest  he  should  let  it 
fall." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  out  and  help,"  he  added,  stamijing 
his  foot  impatiently.  "  It  is  quite  intolerable  to  be  shut 
in  here.'* 

x\t  this  moment  Mr  Stuart's  voice  was  heard,  asking 
where  the  children  were. 

"  Here,  papa,  here;"  and  S}(lney  joyfully  threw  oj)en 
the  door. 

Mr  Stuart  came  to  them,  and  said  he  was  afraid  tliey 
must  ha\-e  been  !m]jaticnt  for  his  return. 

"You  must  be  tired,  cold,  and  hungry.  Tea  is  ready 
in  the  dining-room." 

"  In  the  dining-room,  papa  ?  Is  this  not  tlie  dining- 
rooni  ?  " 

]\Ir  Stuart  looked  in,  and  laughed  heartily  at  their  sup- 
posing su'li  a  morsel  of  a  room  c-ould  be  tlie  dining-room. 
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"  But  run  up-stairs,  girls,  and  take  off  your  bonnets 
and  cloaks.  Jane  will  show  you  your  room.  i\nd  make 
haste,  manima  is  waiting  for  you." 

The  girls  gladly  obeyed.  Their  bedroom  looked  very 
comfortable,  but  they  did  not  stay  to  examine  it.  Jane 
pointed  out  the  door  of  the  real  dining-room ;  and  they 
were  delighted  to  find  how  much  better  it  was  than  their 
supposed  one. 

It  was  indeed  a  handsome,  pleasant  room.  A  bow 
window  filled  up  the  whole  of  one  end,  and  there  was 
another  large  window  half-way  down  one  side.  Tlie 
curtains  were  drawn,  the  lamps  lighted,  a  bright  cheery 
fire  burning,  the  tea-table  spread,  and  all  looked  most  com 
fortable  and  inviting  to  the  tired,  cold,  hungry  travellers. 

"When  they  were  all  seated,  Sydney  gave  a  most  ani- 
mated  account  of  their  dismay  at  the  sight  of  the  small 
shabby  dining-room. 

]^.Irs  Stuart  was  much  amused.  She  said  she  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  room,  and  as  she  had  no  use  for 
it,  they  might,  if  they  liked,  take  possession  of  it  as  their 
own,  and  keep  their  books  and  j^laythings  in  it. 

"  And  demolish  that  horrible  little  table,  mamma  ?  " 
asked  Sydney.  "  It  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  to 
kick  it  to  pieces.     I  have  quite  a  spite  against  it." 

'•'  Indeed  you  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sydney. 
You  know  very  well  that  you  are  never  permitted  to 
destroy  anything;  much  less  here,  where  the  furniture 
is  not  our  own.  "Wilfully  to  injure  it,  would  be  not 
merely  mischievous,  but  dishonest." 
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"  But  why  did  you  not  bring  your  own  furniture, 
papa  ?  "  asked  Emily. 

"  Because  I  could  not  bring  it  such  a  distance  without 
much  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  of  having  it  damaged." 

"  I  think  it  was  very  kind  of  tlie  people  to  whom  th.is 
house  belongs  to  lend  us  their  furniture,"  said  Annie. 
"  I  am  sure,  Sydney,  you  would  not  like  to  destroy  it 
v.hen  they  have  been  so  kind." 

"  Kind  1 "  repeated  Emily,  laughing.  "  You  little 
goose.     Do  you  think  they  left  it  out  of  kindness?" 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  her  \  do  not  call  her  a  goose,  Emily," 
said  jNIrs  Stuart.  "  Explain  to  her  the  terms  upon  which 
we  have  the  use  of  the  furniture,  if  you  understand  them 
yourself" 

"  Yes,  manima,  I  do.  It  is  more  convenient  to  the 
gentleman  to  leave  this  furniture  here,  because  his  house 
in  town  is  furnished  already,  and  he  has  no  other  place 
to  put  it  in  ;  and  ])apa  pa\-s  him  for  it." 

"But  if  papa  pays  for  it.  how  is  it  not  his?"  Annie 
:iskcd. 

Emily  looked  puzzled. 

"Who  is  the  goose  now?"  cried  Sydney,  trium])hantly. 
"  You  are  as  stupid  as  Annie." 

''•'Ilush,  Sydney,"  said  h.is  ])npa.  ''Yon  must  not 
-peak  to  each  other  in  such  a  way.  Renie!!i1»er,  Sydne}', 
•  Love  seeketh  not  her  own.'  Se.'k  to  gratify  )-(un-  sisters' 
curiosity,  and  not  to  dispki}'  your  ov.ai  Icno-Aietl^^e." 

"]';;!:,  j;:;ssy,"  he  added.  t;;r;iing  to  Annie.  "I  think 
you  could  answer  your  own  question,  if  you  were  to  con- 
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sider  for  a  moment.  This  house  is  not  mine,  although  I 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  use  of  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa,  I  understand  now.  You  don't  pay 
the  whole  price  of  either  house  or  furniture,  but  only  so 
much  for  the  use  of  them." 

"  Exactly.  For  the  use,  but  not  for  the  abuse.  So  if 
any  of  you  carelessly  or  mischievously  injure  any  article 
of  furniture,  you  are  guilty  of  dishonesty." 

"  And  Mr  Sedley  pays  you  for  the  use  of  your  furni- 
ture and  house.  I  was  very  stupid ;  I  might  have  un- 
derstood it  before,  but  I  am  very  sleepy,  I  believe."' 

"  I  daresay  you  are,  poor  child,"  said  Mrs  Stuart. 
*'  Make  haste,  boys,  and  finish  tea,  that  we  may  have 
our  reading,  and  let  the  girls  go  to  bed." 

"  I  shan't  be  sorry  to  get  soon  to  bed  myself,"  said 
Sydney,  "  for  I  mean  to  get  r,p  very  early  to-morrow 
morning,  and  have  a  famous  stroll  along  the  beach  be- 
fore breakfast." 

"  No,  Sydney,  you  must  not  do  that,"  said  his  papa, 
'■  I  wish  you  not  to  go  beyond  our  own  garden,  till 
mamma  or  I  are  able  to  go  with  you." 

'•But  why,  papa?  Vou  always  allowed  me  to  go 
v.here  I  pleased  at  Glen  1-C):c." 

"  Glen  Kyle  and  Alweu  J;;iy  are  uifierent  places." 

"  Lut  surely  I  am  not  g()U)g  to  be  kept  in  like  a  missy 
or  a  baby,  and  not  allov.'cd  to  go  out  without  some  one 
to  take  care  of  me  !"  exciiunied  Sydney,  velicmently. 

"And  why  not,  if  your  manima  and  I  so  please?" 
asked  Mr  Stuart,  gravely 
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"  But  you  don't  please,  mamma  ;  you  don't  wish  to 
treat  me  like  a  girl ;  surely  you  don't  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  Sydney,  be  patient.  Nobody  Avishes  to 
treat  you  like  a  girl,"  said  his  mamma,  gently.  "  We  hope 
to  take  off  the  restraint  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  rocks  on  this  shore," 
continued  I\Ir  Stuart.  "  Some  of  them  may  be  very  danger- 
ous ;  and  you  know,  Sydney,  what  a  rash,  heedless  fellow 
you  are.  I  cannot  trust  you  by  yourself  till  I  have  found 
out  where  you  may  or  may  not  go  with  safety." 

"We  don't  know  anything  of  the  people  either,"  said 
Mrs  Stuart,  "and  you  are  so  fond  of  getting  u})  sudden 
friendships,  that  we  are  afraid  to  leave  you  to  yourself 
imtil  we  know  something  about  them,  and  are  sure  tliat 
there  is  no  one  with  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  for  you 
to  associate.  So  you  sec,  Sydney,  you  must  for  a  day  or 
two  be  contented  to  play  in  the  garden,  except  when  we 
are  able  to  go  out  with  you." 

"  Contented  ! "  repeated  Sydney,  widi  an  im.i)at!ent 
movement  in  his  chair ;  '•  1  begin  to  hate  that  word  ;  it 
is  like  a  prison." 

'■  Rather  like  the  good  spirit  who  will  make  tlie  prison 
more  tolerable." 

'■'  No,  mamma,  not  to  me.  "When  one  is  siuit  up  in 
some  tiresome  provoking  way,  there  is  always  a  little  rom- 
fort  in  letting  one's  wishes  fly  out  in  freedom.  ]!ut  this 
horrible  word  'contented'  shuts  the  door  L\-cn  u[)on  them." 

"  ]Uit,  Sydney,"  said  his  pa])a,  "  do  tlie  A\'ishcs  come 
back  alone   from   their  flights  ?     Are  they  not  accorn- 
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panied  by  a  certain  mischievous,  sharp-sighted  little  fel- 
low, who  goes  prying  about  into  corners  and  hiding- 
places,  dragging  out  a  grievance  here,  or  a  little  priva- 
tion there,  and  bringing  them  into  the  full  light ;  or 
painting  them  upon  the  walls  in  figures,  a  good  deal 
larger,  and  a  good  deal  more  hideous  than  life,  and  then 
persuading  you  to  look  upon  and  study  them  ?  Do  you 
know  anything  of  that  little  gentleman,  Sydney?" 

Sydney  laughed.     His  impatience  was  gone. 

"  jMr  Discontent  you  mean,  papa,"  he  said.  "  Well,  he 
is  a  gentleman  whom  it  is  easier  to  let  in  than  to  turn  out ; 
but  sometimes  I  have  a  sort  of  liking  for  his  company.'^ 

•'  A  perverse  liking,  Sydney.  However,  as  I  think 
you  have  shut  him  out  for  the  present,  I  shall,  as  a  re- 
ward, promise  to  take  you  and  Ernest  a  walk  before 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning." 

"  And  us  too,  papa  ?  "  cried  the  girls,  eagerly. 

"  No,  my  dears,"  said  their  mamma.  "  You  are  both 
very  tired  to-night.  Annie  is  quite  pale.  You  must 
remain  in  bed  as  long  as  you  can  to-morrow  morning." 

They  looked  much  disappointed,  but  made  no  com- 
plaint. 

"  You  see,  Sydney,"  said  Ernest,  "  other  people  have 
to  be  patient  and  contented  as  well  as  you." 

"  Oh,  girls  ought  to  be  more  patient  and  that  sort  of 
thing  than  boys." 

"  And  boys  ought  to  be  more  active  and  that  sort  of 
thing  than  girls,"  said  jNIrs  Stuart,  smiling.  "  So  do  you 
go  and  seek  tlie  carpet-bag  vre  brought  in  the  carriage; 
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you  will  find  in  it  the  Bibles  we  used  at  the  inn  last  night ; 
bring  them  here  ;  you  must  read,  and  then  go  to  bed." 

Sydney  obeyed,  while  Annie,  with  a  long  yawn,  re- 
peated the  words  "last  night,"  adding,  "  why,  mamma, 
it  seems  a  week  ago." 

"  Because  you  have  done  so  nnicli,  and  seen  so  many 
new  things,  my  love.  Take  a  walk  across  the  room,  Annie, 
to  rouse  yourself,  or  you  will  fall  aslec])  over  your  Bible." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  liojjc  I  could  never  be  so  careless  as 
to  do  that ;  "  and  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  seemed 
to  arouse  her  more  than  the  walk  across  tlic  room. 

'•  Shall  we  read  in  our  usual  place,  mamma,"  said 
Emily,  when  they  were  all  seated. 

;Mrs  Stuart  looked  to  her  husland  for  an  ai^swer. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  you  to  read  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm.  It  is  beaulifuUy  aj'propriate  to  the  first  night 
in  a  new  home.  Do  you  rcnvjinber,"  addressing  jNIrs 
Stuart,  "we  read  it  that  niglil  wc  arrived  at  Glen  Kyle 
after  our  marriage." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  1  ciijoNed  it  \-ei\-  mur!) 
then,  and  I  have  never  read  tlic  Psalm  since  v,ith.o;;t 
recollecting  that  niglil." 

The  interest  of  tl'.e  young  peojile  was  arouse  \.  They 
v.cre  prepared  to  attend  carefully  to  what  they  read,  and 
to  be  deeply  imi)ressed  b}-  it. 

"  Before  you  b^'gi:;,"  .s;:id  ]\lr  .^'.iiai'.,  ••  I  \\>\\  to  ask 
y'!U  if  you  know  how  such  poor,  sir.ful  creatures  as  wc 
are  can  be  admitted  to  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.      'He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  i)lace  of 
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the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty.' But  how  can  such  as  we  are  venture  to  approach 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  the  all-holy  One?" 

"  We  must  get  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  take  us  in, 
papa,"  said  Annie,  quickly  and  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  dear  Annie,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  approach  to  God,"  said  'Wx  Stuart,  looking  at  her 
affectionately.  "  Christ's  perfect  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness must  hide  all  our  sinfulness  and  deformity,  and  for 
His  sake  we  shall  be  welcome  to  God,  beloved  by  God. 
Do  any  of  you  remember  a  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  abiding  in  Christ  is  mentioned  ?  " 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Ernest ;  "  it  is  the  fifteenth  of  John 
— the  chapter  about  Christ's  being  the  vine  and  we  the 
branches." 

'•  And  do  you  remember,  Ernest,  Avhat  is  the  promise 
connected  with  the  command  to  abide  in  Christ  ?  " 

"  Tliat  Christ  shall  abide  in  us,  papa,  and  make  us 
bear  fruit." 

'•  What  do  you  understand  by  bearing  fruit  ?  " 

'•  That  Christ  will  give  us  His  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  it." 

'•'  Quite  right,  Ernest.  Now,  upon  that  night  I  spoke 
of,  when  mamma  and  I  went  first  to  Glen  K}-le,  we  both 
felt  that  many  new  duties  were  put  upon  us — we  felt  that 
they  were  far  too  difficult  for  us  to  try  to  do  them  in  our 
own  strength,  and  we  felt  comforted  and  cliecred  to  read 
in  this  psalm  how  we  were  invited,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almiglitv,  to  trust  to  Him 
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for  a  blessing  upon  our  new  home.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  us  to  read  these  precious  promises  of  protection  and 
help  from  Him  who  is  all-seeing,  to  know  our  trials,  diffi- 
culties, and  duties,  and  all-mighty  to  help  us  in  all  things. 

"  Now,  I  daresay  you  know  that  we  shall  all  have  new 
duties  to  do  in  this  new  home — new  difficulties  to  fight 
against.'"' 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Sydney ;  "  mamma  told  us  we  might 
have  a  good  many  troubles  from  our  new  companions."' 

"  I  daresay  we  shall,  Sydney ;  and  we  have  lost  a 
good  many  pleasures  and  comforts  we  have  been  used 
to.  We  shall  find  a  new  difficulty  in  being  quite  willing 
to  submit  to  God's  will — in  being  contented  to  do  with- 
out the  things  He  has  taken  from  us." 

"  We  have  also  lately  taken  for  our  family  motto  the 
text,  '  Love  seeketh  not  her  own,'  "  said  Mrs  Stuart ; 
'■'  and  we  shall  find  it  no  very  easy  task  to  keep  to  that." 

"  Well,  then,"'  continued  Mr  Stuart,  "  let  us  see  how 
much  strength  we  can  find  for  tliese  new  duties  in  this 
psalm." 

They  read  it  aloud,  each  one  reading  averse  by  turns; 
and  when  it  was  finished  they  knelt  down,  and  Mr 
Stuart  prayed. 

He  expressed  distinctly  and  particularly  all  the  lillle 
difficulties  they  expected  to  meet,  and  asked  God  to  give 
tiiem  faith  to  tru>:t  in  llim  for  strength  to  overcome  them, 
and  to  give  them  a  heart  to  desire  earnestly  to  do  all  His 
will,  and  to  seek  constantly  to  please  Him  above  all  other 
thin<;s.     He  prayed,  too,  tliat  God  would  gi\-e  them  all  a 
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sense  of  their  own  weakness,  and  give  them  a  spirit  of 
prayer,  that  in  their  own  private  prayers  each  might  know 
his  or  her  pecuHar  need,  and  seek  pecuhar  grace  for  it. 

The  young  people  felt  both  solemnised  and  en- 
couraged by  this  prayer — it  was  encouraging  to  feel 
that  the  Almighty  One  was  engaged  to  help  them,  and 
it  was  solemn  to  feel  that  by  this  prayer  they  had,  as  it 
were,  promised  to  God  to  endeavour  to  do  all  His  will. 

They  bade  their  papa  and  mamma  good  night,  and 
went  away  thoughtful  and  quiet. 

All  went  away  except  Sydney ;  he  remained  standing 
behind  his  mamma's  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  absently 
]ipon  the  fire. 

"  Come,  Sydney,  off  to  bed,"  said  his  mamma, 

"  Yes,  mamma,  presently,"  but  he  did  not  move. 

"Sydney,  what  does  'presently'  stand  for  in  your 
dictionary  ?  "  asked  his  papa.  "  The  present  moment  is 
generally  supposed  to  mean  the  one  that  is  passing;  but 
you  have  another  meaning  for  it,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa — that  is  no,  papa ;  but  there  is  something 
I  want  to  say." 

"  Say  it  then,  at  once,  and  off  to  bed  with  you." 

"  I  think  you  were  unjust  to  me  to-night,  papa,"  said 
Sydney,  bluntly,  and  colouring. 

"  When  I  called  you  a  rash  fellow  ?  "  said  Mr  Stuart 
"You  are  certainly  not  the  most  prudent  boy  I  ever 
met  with." 

"  No,  papa,  it  was  not  that  at  all ;  but  when  I  laughed 
at  Emily  about  the  furniture,  I  was  not  seeking  to  show 
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off  my  own  knowledge ;  only  I  was  angry  with  her  for 
laughing  before  at  Annie." 

"  Well,  I  daresay  mine  was  a  rash  accusation  ;  but  still, 
Sydney,  your  triumphant  tone  was  wrong — it  was  wrong 
to  seek  to  hurt  your  sister's  feelings.  She  had  done 
wrong,  but  you  had  no  right  to  punish  her  for  it.'' 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  punish  her,  papa  ;  I  did  not 
think  of  that." 

"  You  meant  to  give  her  pain,  because  she  had  given 
Annie  pain— was  that  not  wishing  to  punish  her?" 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  I  daresay  it  was  ;  but  she  had  no  right 
to  vex  Annie." 

"We  are  not  speaking  of  Emily's  right  or  wrong,  but 
of  Sydney's.  Whatever  she  had  done,  you  had  no  rigiit 
to  punish  her  for  it,  as  I  said  before  ;  and  you  know  very 
well  you  are  never  allowed  to  speak  in  that  rude,  teasing 
way  to  your  sisters — you  ought  not  to  wish  to  do  so ; 
but,  wish  or  not,  you  must  not  do  it ;  so  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  And  now  off  to  bed,  or  you  will  not  be 
awake  soon  enough  to-morrow  morning." 

Sydney  seemed  still  to  have  something  to  say,  but  his 
mamma  put  his  candle  into  his  hand,  gave  him  a  gentle 
push  towards  the  door,  and  said  again,  "  Off  with  yni  at 
once,  Sydney,"  and  he  was  obliged  to  go. 


"CA 


CHAPTER   ITT. 


THE  FIRST  DAY. 


jg^HE  boys  were  really  tired  as  well  as  the  girls, 


although  they  were  not  willing  to  confess  it. 
They  slept  much  longer  than  they  intended 
the  following  morning,  and  were  not  ready  for  their  walk 
till  nearly  breakfast-time. 

Tlicy  were  reconciled  to  this  by  the  uninviting  appear- 
ance of  the  weather.  The  mist  had  increased  through 
the  night,  and  was  now  so  thick  that  they  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  railings  in  front  of  their  own  house ;  as 
for  the  sea,  it  might  have  been  fifty  miles  off,  for  any- 
thing they  could  see  of  it. 

In  tb.cse  circumstances,  even  Sydney  acknowledged 
tliat  it  would  be  useless  to  go  down  to  the  beach,  and 
they  contented  tliemselvcs  with  a  quick  walk  up  the 
village  to  Mrs  Johnstone's  house,  wliicli  was  quite  at  the 
other  end. 

It  was  a  very  small  village — there  were  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  houses  fit  for  a  gentleman's  family  to  inhabit. 
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Ten  years  ago  it  had  been  merely  a  fishing  village ;  but 

about  that  time,  some  gentlemen  belonging  to  A , 

admiring  its  situation  and  liking  its  seclusion,  had  agreed 
to  build  each  a  house  for  himself,  and  the  present  houses 
Nvere  then  built;  none  had  been  added  since,  nor  was  it 
likely  any  niore  ever  would  be.  It  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  Alwen  Bay  would  ever  become  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place. From  the  nature  of  llie  coast  there  was  no 
regular  harbour  or  pier  of  any  kind,  consequently  no 
traffic — none  of  that  stir  and  bustle  which  the  frequenters 
of  fashionable  watering-places  require   for  their  anmse- 

ment ;  and  although  only  five  miles  from  A ,  it  was  so 

much  out  of  the  line  of  the  high  roads,  that  it  was  more 
troublesome  to  get  at  than  many  a  place  ten  or  twelve 
miles  farther  off.  There  were  no  shops,  no  markets,  no 
church  nearer  than  Alwen  Dale — a  small  country  town, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther  inland. 

Mr  Johnstone  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  build  at 
Alwen  IJay,  and  his  widow  had  determined  to  resitie 
there,  until  his  affairs  were  arranged  and  slie  knew  what 
lier  income  Avas  to  be.  Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  wished  to 
live  as  near  her  as  possililc,  and  tlie\'  liked  the  (piiet  and 
retirement  of  tliis  little  village,  so  that  they  were  gLid  to 
find  tliey  could  get  a  fiirnished  liouse  to  hire. 

"  There  is  your  aunt's  hou-^e,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  as  they 
ru:'ched  the  end  of  the  village. 

"  And  now  we  shall  see  oui'  cousins,"  ciictl  Sydney, 
running  forward  to  ojjen  the  gate. 

'•  Xo,  S\dne\-,   T  am  sorry  to  say  you  will  be  disip- 
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pointed  in  that.  I  came  up  here  last  night  after  you 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  found  that  your  aunt  and  cousins 
were  from  home." 

"  From  home  !  how  teasing  1 "  said  Sydney.  "  Where 
have  they  gone?  I  think  they  might  have  waited  to  see  us." 

'■'•  They  could  not.  Old  Mr  Johnstone,  your  cousins' 
grandfather,  has  been  taken  very  dangerously  ill,  and  lie 
wished  them  to  go  immediately  to  see  him,  as  he  thought 
himself  dying.     The}-  went  yesterday  morning." 

"And  we  to  come  here  last  night  I  To  miss  them  by 
only  a  day  ;  it  is  too  provoking.  \\'ell,  there  is  one  com- 
fort, the  sea  cannot  run  away  from  us,  whoever  else  does." 

And  with  this  consoling  reflection,  Sydney  accompanied 
his  papa  and  Ernest  home. 

Tliey  found  the  girls  alone  in  the  dining-room  when 
they  went  in.  Emily  was  speaking  angrily,  and  ]\Ii 
Stuart  heard  her  say — 

'•But  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  them.  If  tliey 
don't  want  to  see  us,  I  don't  want  to  see  tliem,  I  am  sure." 

'•With  whom  are  you  so  angry,  Emily?"  ]\Ir  Stuart 
asked. 

Enuly  coloured,  and  did  not  answer. 

'•  Emily  is  vexed  that  our  cousins  do  not  come  to  see 
and  welcome  us,  papa,"'  said  Annie. 

'•  No,  I  am  not  vexed,  Annie,  not  at  ail  vexed.  1 
don't  care  the  least  about  it.  Only  I  say  they  are  very 
cold,  careless,  rude  " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Emily,  do  not  waste  any  more  epithets 
upon  an  imaginary  offence ;  your  cousin?  cannot  come 
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to  Avclcorae  you,  for  they  are  not  here;"  and  Mr  Stiu.rt 
explained  the  cause  of  their  absence. 

''  And  is  poor  Aunt  Emily  all  alone,  jiapa?"'  cried  Annie. 
"Surely  she  will  come  to  us  at  once  now.  Jt  would  be 
better  to  be  in  a  bustling  house  than  to  be  all  alone." 

"She  is  not  here  either,  my  considerate  little  pussy; 
she  went  to  stay  with  a  friciul  for  a  few  weeks  when  your 

aunt  left  A to   come  here.     And   she  will  remain 

until  our  house  is  quite  comfortable.  Vou  know  she  is 
going  to  live  wilii  us." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  papa,  and  I  am  a  little  glad.  I  shall 
help  to  nurse  and  amuse  her.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  kinil 
to  people  who  are  not  well.     Is  it  not,  papa?"' 

"  I  think  it  is,  Annie.  But  why  are  you  only  a  little 
glad?" 

Annie  blushed  deeply  and  looked  down,  but  she 
replied  with  her  usual  openness — 

"  Why,  you  see^,  papa,  I  am  a  little  sorry  too,  because 
mamma  will  be  so  mucli  occiijried  with  Aunt  I-'.mily.  that 
she  will  have  little  time  to  attL-nd  to  us." 

"  Oh,  Annie,  how  sclfisli  !"  cried  I-'.ir.i!y,  rejirijachfully. 

"Annie  is  never  sehisli,"  sai;i  SythiL'V,  warm!}-.  "And 
you  feel  the  same  as  she  does,  c^v.ly  yiiu  iin-  not  .  o  lioncst, 
you  " ■ 

"  Husli,  lui.^h,  Sydney,"  said  .Mr  Stuart,  r.udioiitatively. 
"  Once  for  all.  I  forbid  you  e\'cr  to  speak  tf)  \-our  sister 
in  sucli  a  way.  "W'lien  slie  is  wrong,  xmw  mamma  or  I 
will  reprove  her,  not  you."  Then  turn:^:g  to  iuiiily.  lie 
said  kindly,    "■  I  do  not  say  that  Annie's  feeling  is  not  .i 
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little  selfish,  Emily.  But  I  think  if  you  look  closely  into 
your  own  heart,  you  will  find  a  little  of  the  same  feeling 
there.     Do  you  not?"' 

"  Perhaps,  papa,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.  ''  But  indeed 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  dishonest,  as  Sydney  says.  I  did 
not  mean  to  appear  better  than  I  was." 

"  No,  I  believe,  my  dear,  you  did  not.  You  had  not 
considered  whether  you  shared  Annie's  feeling  or  not. 
But  now  that  you  find  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
you  will  be  more  cautious  another  time  how  you  blame 
another  for  a  fault  you  may  yourself  be  guilty  of" 

"  I  said  it  without  thinking,  but  Sydney  is  so  fond  of 
making  me  out  to  be  in  the  wrong,"  said  Emily,  a  little 
sulkily. 

"  It  is  not  generous  to  say  so  just  now,  Emily,  when 
you  have  heard  me  reprove  him  for  it,"  said  her  papa, 
gravely.  "  I  am  seriously  grieved  at  the  feeling  you  seem 
to  entertain  towards  each  other.  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  tliat  Sydney  is  really  glad  when  his  sister  does 
v.Tong." 

'•  Xo,  no,  pajja,"  said  Sydney,  earnestly,  "  I  know  I 
often  tease  Emily,  and  speak  as  I  ought  not,  but  indeed 
I  do  love  her.  You  know  I  do,  Emily, —  do  you  not  ? 
I  am  very  sorry  I  vexed  you,'"  and  Sydney  iicld  out  his 
hand.  Emily  took  it,  but  ^.Ir  Stuart  was  grieved  to  see 
that  she  stii!  looked  a  little  sullen.  Her  desire  for  praise 
and  admiration  had  increased  very  much  lately,  and  she 
could  not  easily  recover  her  temper  wlien  anything  had 
occurred  to  tlv.vart  that  desire. 
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While  they  were  at  breakfast,  Sydney  gave  an  account 
of  their  walk.  Both  tlie  girls  looked  a  little  disappointed 
when  they  heard  that  there  were  no  shops.  And  Emily 
asked  a  little  anxiously  if  they  were  to  live  here  always. 

"  Not  always,  I  hope,"  said  her  mamma.  ''  We  hopic 
in  a  year  or  two  to  return  to  Glen  Kyle." 

'•  ]Jut  always  till  then,  I  mean.  .Shall  we  not  go  to 
A for  the  winter  ?  " 

"  \\'e  should  like  to  sta}-  here  in  winter,"  said  Mr 
Stuart.  "  But  perhaps  we  may  not  be  able.  Perhaps  I 
may  find  it  inconvenient  to  have  such  a  long  ride  every 
day  in  bad  weather.  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  inconven- 
ient to  be  so  far  froni  church  and  market.  But  if  we 
can,  we  shall  stay." 

All  but  Emily  hoped  they  might,  and  Annie  and 
Sydney  were  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  prove  that 
there  were  no  inconveniences  attached  to  their  distance 
from  town.  A  matter  of  which,  as  their  mamma  laugh- 
ingly told  them,  they  knew  nothing. 

After  breakfast,  Sydney  went  to  seek  his  precious  clack- 
ens  and  bats.  Gra\es  was  busy,  and  could  not  recollect 
where  they  had  been  ])Ut.  S\-dney  l)egan  to  r;igc. 
(iraves  said  he  had  no  time  tlicn  to  look  after  worth- 
less toys,  and  Sydney's  rage  rose  to  a  perfect  storm. 

Mr  Stuart  hearing  his  \-oice  raided  higli  in  angci',  went 
oi'.t  to  see  what  was  wrong. 

"Sydney,"  he  said,  ''I  told  you  not  to  trouble  Gra\-es 
V,  iiile  he  was  busy.  Go  into  tlie  little  parlour,  and  keep 
yo'jrself  quiet,  and  out  of  the  wa\-." 
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"  Yes,  papa,  but  " — began  Sydney. 

"  But,  Sydney,  do  as  you  are  bid,"  and  Mr  Stuart 
pointed  to  the  parlour  door. 

Sydney  was  forced  to  obey,  lie  slammed  the  door 
after  him,  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  exclaimed — 

"  How  I  wish  there  was  no  such  word  as  "  bid  "  in 
the  English  language.     "  I  hate  to  be  '  bid.' " 

Ernest  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  sofa  reading.  He 
looked  up  at  Sydney  with  such  an  expression  of  wonder, 
that  Sydney  could  not  help  laughing,  and  in  the  laugh 
his  passion  took  its  departure.  He  asked  where  the 
girls  were.  Ernest  said  they  were  in  their  room  unpack- 
ing their  clothes. 

"  And  where  did  you  contrive  to  lind  a  book  in  tliis 
most  horribly  uncomfortable  house,  where  one  can  fip.d 
nothing  one  wants  ?  " 

Ernest  said  it  was  the  book  his  papa  had  brouglit  to 
read  in  the  carriage. 

"  And  is  it  a  nice  book  ?  Are  you  much  interested  in 
it  ? "  and  Sydney  looked  over  Ernest's  shoulder,  and 
read  the  title  at  tlie  top  of  the  page. 

"  'Day  at  a  Floor-cloth  iNIanufactory,' "  he  cried.  "  !My 
dear  Ernest,  what  a  stupid  book  !  What  have  you  to  do 
with  floor-clotli  manufactories  ?  You  are  not  going  to 
turn  a  iloor-cloth  manufacturer,  I  hope  ?  And  such  a 
great  thick  book  upon  such  a  shockingly  stupid  subject." 

"  It  is  not  shockingly  stupid,  not  in  the  least  stupid, — 
it  is  very  interesting,'"'  Ernest  answered,  quietly  ;  "and  it 
is  not  all  about  floor-cloth  manufactories.     There  are  a 
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great  many  entertaining  things  in  it.  Some  things  you 
M'ould  Hke  very  much  to  read  about.  Look  liere,"  and 
turning  over  the  leaves,  he  pointed  out  a  chapter  to  Sydney. 

Sydney  read,  "Day  at  a  Shipbuilder's." 

''  Well,  I  daresay  I  might  like  that.  I  want  to  make, 
that  is,  to  build  a  ship  for  myself.  But,  Ernest,  this 
looks  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  like  it  after  all.  After  all,  Ernest,  you  know  this  is 
only  theory.  I  shall  do  Ijctter,  I  l)e]ieve,  if  I  get  advice 
from  some  practical  man." 

This  sentence  Sydney  pronounced  with  much  self-com- 
placency. He  had  caught  up  the  expression  from  hear- 
ing his  father  use  it.  And  he  was  glad  now  to  fmd  such 
a  good  excuse  for  not  trying  to  understand  the  difticult 
book. 

Ernest  asked  where  lie  ex[)ected  to  find  his  practical 
man. 

"Among  the  sailors  and  fish.crmen  here,  to  be  sure.'' 

"  They  may  understand  tlie  practice  of  sailing  a  boat. 
Lut  are  you  sure  they  will  understand  the  practice  of 
building  one?" 

Sydney  could  not  easily  answer  this  question,  and  lie 
returned  to  the  subject  of  Earnest's  interest  in  his  book. 

"Are  you  very  much,  interested  in  it?"  he  asked, 
rather  anxiously. 

"  I  like  reading  it  certainly,"  k'.rncst  arioweretl,  good 
luimouredly;  "but  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  if  you  want 
me  to  do  anything  else,  as  I  suspect  you  do." 

"  AVell,  you  really  are  a  capital  fellow,"  cried  .Sydney, 
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*'  I  never  saw  a  boy  like  you ;  so  clever  and  sensible, 
and  yet  so  good  natured  and  obliging.  You  are  the 
best  fellow  I  ever  knew." 

"  That  15  a  very  great  compliment,  considering  how 
many  fellows  you  have  known,"  observed  Ernest;  "but 
now  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?     I  am  quite  ready." 

'•Do,''  repeated  Sydney,  "anything;  work  or  play, 
or  anything.  Only  if  I  don't  get  something  to  do  I  am 
sure  I  shall  get  into  mischief.  I  am  not  the  kind  01 
boy  who  can  safely  be  idle." 

"  Suppose  we  go  to  the  garden,  and  see  about  our 
plants.  Graves  told  me  I  should  find  them  in  the 
coach-house,  and  we  ought  to  have  attended  to  them 
before  this."'" 

Sydney  gladly  agreed,  and  they  went  out  together. 

About  half  an  hour  after  this,  Air  Stuart  was  passing 
the  window  in  the  staircase,  when  lie  lieard  a  loud 
clattering  noise  of  something  falling.  He  looked  out 
into  the  back  court,  and  saw  Sydney  in  the  coach-house, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open.  A  broad,  strong  l)eani 
ran  across  tlie  roof  of  the  coach-houic,  and  upc;:i  this 
had  been  placed  a  number  of  garden  baskets,  nets, 
dibbles,  &c.,  while  rakes,  hoes,  spades,  wvA  scytlics 
hung  down  from  it.  Sydney  had  evidently  been  trying 
to  get  down  a  rake,  and  in  his  impatient  jcndng  at  it, 
had  brought  dov/n  upon  him  a  large  collection  of  the 
smaller  articles.  Something  liad  apparently  annoyed 
hirn  previously,  and  made  him  less  able,  or  I  should 
perhaps  say  more  unable,  tlian  us:ir,l  to  i-car  any  vexa- 
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tion.  And  he  was  now  venting  his  anger  upon  the 
innocent  causes  of  it,  kicking  the  baskets  out  of  his  way 
with  so  much  violence,  that  one  went  quite  to  the  other 
end  of  the  coach-house,  and  hghting  among  a  heap  of 
flower-pots,  upset  and  broke  several  of  them. 

Mr  Stuart  opened  the  window,  and  was  going  to 
speak  to  Sydney,  when  Graves,  happening  to  pass  the 
open  door,  interposed  to  prevent  further  mischief. 

"  Master  Sydney,'"'  he  cried,  catching  hold  of  his  arm, 
as  Sydney  began  again  to  pull  at  the  rake,  "take  care 
what  you  are  about;  you  will  bring  down  these  scythes, 
and  murder  yourself,  child." 

"  I  am  no  child,"  rried  Sydney,  furiously,  "  and  I  will 
get  down  that  abominable  rake,  whatever  you  may  say.'' 

Graves  did  not  try  to  sa}'  anything,  for  he  saw  Sydney 
was  too  angry  to  listen  to  reason,  but  he  continued  to 
hold  him  fast  in  spite  of  the  severe  kicks  the  passionate 
boy  bestowed  u]wn  his  shins. 

"Sydney I''  cried  ]\Ir  Stuart  from  the  window. 

His  stern  reproving  lone  calmed  Sydney's  passion. 

"  Come  up  to  the  drawing-room  ;  I  wisli  to  s;)eak  to 
you,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  very  gravely. 

Sydney  obeyed  at  once.  He  found  liis  mamma  and 
papa  both  there. 

"  Pa})a,'"  he  said,  "  I  know  it  was  ver\-  bad.  I  know 
I  was  in  a  horrible  passion  ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
getting  into  mischief  when  I  Jiave  notldng  to  do.  If 
you  cannot  give  me  somctliing  to  do,  1  must  go  on 
getting  into  scrapes.     Unless  you  were  to  lock  me  up 
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in  a  room,  all  by  myself,  I  must  quarrel  with  somebody 
or  something." 

"  And  do  you  not  deserve  that  I  should  lock  you  up 
in  a  room  by  yourself,  Sydney  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  do,  papa;  but  if  you  could  be  so  very 
good  as  to  try  the  other  way,  and  get  me  some  work,  I 
should  like  it  far  better." 

Mr  Stuart  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  answered — 

"  I  daresay  you  would.  Few  people  like  to  be 
locked  up,  I  believe;  but  it  is  sometimes  very  neces- 
sary, when  boys  behave  themselves  more  like  wild 
beasts  than  rational  beings." 

Sydney,  encouraged  by  the  smile,  went  on  more 
confidently. 

"  But  you  see,  papa,  it  is  really  rather  hard  upon  a 
wild  kind  of  boy  like  me  to  have  nothing  to  do.  Not 
a  single  thing  can  I  find  to  do.  Now,  if  you  or  mamma 
would  only  give  me  some  work,  I  am  sure  I  should  try 
to  behave  better." 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  what  he  says,"  observed  i^Irs 
Stuart,  looking  at  her  husband.  *'  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  that  he  will  keep  out  of  mischief  when  he  has 
no  occupation." 

"  But  what  kind  of  work  can  one  trust  such  a  wild, 
heedless  boy  to  do  ?"  asked  Mr  Stuart. 

"  If  he  will  promise  to  be  thoughtful  and  careful  to 
attend  to  my  directions,  and  to  do  exactly  as  I  bid  him, 
I  think  I  could  find  him  occupation.  I  think  he  might 
be  very  useful  to  me." 
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''  Yes,  I  will  try,  mamma ;  indeed  I  \vill  try  to  be 
careful.  You  will  allow  me  to  stay  with  mamma  and 
help  her;  will  you  not,  papa?  You  would  like  me  to 
be  of  use  to  her.     You  will  allow  me  to  stay  ?" 

"  If  mamma  wishes  it  I  will,  Sydney;  although,  I  must 
say,  it  looks  a  little  like  rewarding,  instead  of  punishing 
you  for  behaving  ill." 

"  But,  papa,  I  feel  all  the  more  sorry  for  having  done 
wrong,  now  that  you  and  mamma  are  so  good  as  to  for- 
give me,  and  I  shall  be  all  the  more  careful  to  do  right 
and  keep  out  of  mischief." 

"  Wei!,  Sydney,  I  leave  you  in  mamma's  charge ;  she 
will  be  responsible  for  your  good  behaviour." 

"  I  must  finish  this  note,  Sydney,  before  1  can  set  you 
to  work,"  said  his  mamma.  '•  In  tlic  meantime,  you  may 
sit  down  quietly  on  the  sofa,  and  try  to  find  out  what  it 
is  that  makes  you  such  a  troublesome  genhis." 

"  But  first,  mamma,  I  must  seek  Graves,  and  apologise 
to  him  for  all  those  kicks  and  blows  I  gave  him,  when 
he  was  trying  to  keep  me  from  cutting  off  my  liead  with 
the  scythe." 

Graves  received  the  apologies  very  kindly.  lie  was  a 
good-tempered  man.  He  had  lived  witli  !Mr  and  ^Nlrs 
Stuart  ever  since  their  mairiage,  and  loved  all  tiie  cliildren 
dearly.  He  often  opposed  Sydney  in  his  fits  of  passion  ; 
tliey  often  quarrelled;  but  Sydney  was  always  so  anxious 
to  make  amends  as  soon  as  tlie  sionn  v.-as  over,  tliat  his 
occasional  outbursts  never  made  Graves  like  him  less, 
never  made  him  less  v.'illini:  and  anxious  to  serve  him. 
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When  Sydney  returned  to  the  dravv-jng-room,  he  fol- 
lowed his  mamma's  advice — he  sat  down  and  tried, 
seriously  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause  of  his  so  often 
getting  into  mischief  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
his  being  so  intent  upon  his  own  plans  and  amusements  ; 
and  he  resolved  that  he  should  henceforv/ard  remember 
to  strive  more  constantly  after  that  "  love  Avhich  secketh 
not  her  own." 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  vras  eager  to  practise 
it ;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  ]\Irs  Stuart's  note  was 
finished,  and  she  was  ready  to  attend  to  him;  otherwise, 
a  fit  of  impatience  might  have  been  brought  on  by  his 
vehement  desire  to  prove  himself  patient  and  considerate. 

Mrs  Stuart  was  going  to  unpack  a  case  of  books,  and 
sh.e  employed  Sydney  in  taking  them  out  of  the  box,  and 
bringing  them  to  her  to  arrange  upon  the  shelves.  It  v.-as 
not  a  very  large  box,  but  the  unpacking  of  it  occupied  a 
considerable  time,  as  the  different  volumes  of  the  same 
book  had,  in  many  instances,  got  separated  from  each 
other,  and  had  to  be  sought  out  from  among  the  rest. 
Z\Irs  Stuart  gave  Sydney  a  duster,  and  bade  him  rub  each 
volume  carefully  as  he  took  it  out;  and  he  was  so  anxious 
to  do  his  part  properly,  that  he  never  once  forgot  this. 
As  his  mamma  was  able  to  talk  to  him  while  they  v/ere 
bus}-,  he  was  quite  happy  and  amused. 

"Are  these  all  the  books,  mamma?"  he  asked,  when 
the  box  was  empty  and  the  shelves  fi'.Ied.  "•'  Have  you 
r.o  more  use  for  me  ?  " 

Mrs  Stuart  said  these  v/ere  not  r.carlv  ail  the  books* 
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but  that  his  papa  had  unpacked  the  others,  and  arranged 
them  in  the  book-cases  in  the  dining-room. 

"  But  if  you  are  not  tired  of  helping  me,  Sydney,"  she 
added,  "  you  may  come  up  to  the  store-room,  and  help 
me  to  put  away  the  stores  and  the  linen." 

No;  Sydney  was  not  at  all  tired  of  helping;  he  liked, 
he  said,  to  be  of  use,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  work  with 
his  mamma  all  day. 

Before  going  up-stairs,  they  went  into  the  parlour, 
where  the  two  girls  were  hard  at  work.  There  was  a 
large,  very  commodious  closet  oft"  this  parlour,  and  iMrs 
Stuart  had  given  it  to  tlie  girls.  They  had  got  theii 
books,  slates,  drawings,  (S:c.,  unpacked,  and  were  arrang- 
ing them  neatly  upon  the  shelves. 

"  What  a  nice  closet,"  cried  Sydney.  "  It  will  hold 
all  our  goods  and  chattels  so  comfortably.  But  how 
could  you  get  Graves  to  find  these  boxes  of  things  for 
you?  He  would  not  help  me  to  get  my  things,  I  know. 
He  said  he  had  no  time  to  look  after  trash.  Trash, 
indeed!  my  good  clackens,  and  bows  and  arrows" 
— and  his  indignation  began  to  rise  to  boiling  heal, 
as  he  recollected  the  affroiit  put  upon  his  precious 
goods. 

"  You  tormented  Graves,  when  he  was  busy  about 
more  important  matters.  'J'he  girls  asked  him  quietly 
and  civilly  to  bring  up  tlicir  l)Oxes  as  soon  as  lie  could 
do  so  conveniently;  and  he  was  glad  and  anxious  to 
oblige  them." 

"He  brouglit  your  treasures,  too,"  s;iid  I'lmily,  shut- 
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ting  the  door  of  the  closet,  and  showing  Sydney  his 
precious  bundle  standing  up  in  the  corner  behind  it. 
•  He  seized  upon  it  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and 
began  immediately  to  examine  each  article  most  care- 
fully. Mrs  Stuart  waited  patiently  till  he  had  ascertained 
that  they  were  all  quite  safe,  and  then  she  proposed  that 
he  should  go  with  her  to  the  store-room. 

"  The  girls  will  come  when  they  have  finished  their 
work  here,"  she  said  :  "  and  they  will  help  us  to  unpack 
the  linen.  In  the  meantime,  you  and  I  can  be  putting 
away  the  sugar,  tea,  preserves,  and  such  things." 

Another  hour  or  two  were  passed  very  happily  by 
Sydney  in  such  useful  work.  He  was,  upon  the  whole, 
very  careful.  Only  now  and  then,  when  he  became  more 
than  usually  interested  in  detailing  his  plans  of  building 
ships,  making  fishing-rods,  or  improving  the  garden,  he 
was  apt  to  make  rather  stupid  blunders,  and  to  do  a 
little  mischief. 

When  he  began  to  unpack  the  linen,  he  seized  the 
uppermost  table-cloth  in  such  a  hasty  way,  that  he 
caught  up  one  or  two  folds  of  the  one  lying  below  it, 
and  had  dragged  it  out  of  the  chest,  and  along  the  floor, 
before  he  saw  what  he  was  doing.  His  mamma  told 
him  he  must  be  more  careful,  or  she  should  send  hini 
away,  and  not  allow  him  to  help  her  any  more. 

He  was  much  ashamed,  but  Annie — kind,  considerate 
little  Annie — helped  him  to  fold  up  the  table-cloth  again, 
and  showed  him,  that  from  the  way  in  which  they  were 
folded,   one  side  was,  as  she  said,  like  the  back  of  a 
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book ;  and  if  he  put  in  his  liand  at  that  side,  when  he 
was  going  to  Hft  one  out  of  the  chest,  he  would  not  be 
so  apt  to  take  up  more  than  the  one  he  wished  to  take. 

"  How  clever  you  are,  Annie,  to  find  that  out,"  he 
said ;  "  I  never  saw  it." 

"  Because  Annie  is  thinking  of  what  she  is  about,  and 
I  am  afraid  you  are  not,"  said  his  mamma,  smiling. 

After  this  Sydney  was  more  careful,  and  made  no 
more ■  mistakes,  and  the  un^uicking  wont  on  smoothly 
and  pleasantly. 

The  linen  was  not  all  uni)acked  when  ]Mr  Stuart  came 
up  to  the  store-room. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  still  need  Sydney's  help," 
he  said  to  Mrs  Stuart;  '"because  if  you  do  not,  I  should 
like  him  to  come  and  help  me.     A  large  hamper  of  Avine 

has  come  from  A .     I  want  to  get  it  unpacked,  that 

I  may  send  back  the  emply  hamper  with  the  cart  which 
brought  it.  Graves  is  bus}- ;  and  if  }ou  can  do  without 
Sydney,  he  and  Earnest  miglit  be  very  useful  to  mc." 

Mrs  Stuart  said  tliat  .S}dncy  had  helped  l.er  very 
much,  but  that  she  was  ([uile  willing  to  ])art  with  him 
if  Mr  Stuart  required  his  ser\iccs.  She  could  do  best 
without  him,  as  she  had  the  giris. 

vSydney  was  delighted,  lie  \\;is  of  some  inijjortancc, 
of  some  use  in  the  world  now,  wlicn  boili  his  jjapa  and 
mamma  wislied  to  ha\c  his  assistance,  and  wlien  they 
Iiad  to  calculate  who  could  best  wajit  h.ini. 

"  Mine  Avas  a  })retty  good  plan,  after  ail,  }-ou  see, 
paj-'a,'"'  he  cried  in  higii  glee,  as  the}-  went  down-stairs. 
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"  It  has  not  only  kept  me  out  of  mischief,  but  has  made, 
me  of  real  use  to  mamma  and  to  you." 

"  Don't  be  too  much  uplifted  about  your  great  useful- 
ness, Sydney,"  said  his  papa,  smiHng,  "  or  you  will  fail  in 
paying  proper  attention  to  what  you  are  doing.  You  and 
Ernest  must  take  the  bottles  carefully  from  among  the 
straw,  and  bring  them  to  me." 

And  he  showed  the  boys  that  the  bottles  of  port  wine 
had  a  white  mark  upon  one  side,  and  said  that  they 
must  carry  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  keep  the 
side  with  the  white  mark  always  uppermost. 

"  But  why,  papa  ?  "  asked  Sydney ;  "  if  I  could  know 
why,  I  could  recollect  better,  I  am  sure." 

"  You  have  seen  the  grounds  left  in  a  bottle  out  of 
which  port  wine  has  been  decanted,  have  you  not  ?  " 

Sydney  said  he  had. 

"  This  white  mark  has  been  put  to  show  which  side  of 
the  bottle  has  been  uppermost  ever  since  the  wine  was 
bottled.  Of  course  the  grounds  have  fallen  to  the  under- 
most side,  and  if  you  turn  the  bottle  into  any  other  posi- 
tion you  will  disturb  the  grounds,  and  make  them  go 
through  the  wine  and  spoil  it.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Sydney  said  he  did,  and  he  promised  to  follow  care- 
fully the  directions  his  papa  gave  him. 

"  And  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Take  care  not 
to  jostle  each  other.  If  one  comes  to  the  door  while  the 
other  is  in.  the  cellar,  v/ait  till  he  comes  out,  lest  you  should 
run  against  one  another  in  the  dark.  All  tliat  carefulness 
will  be  a  good  exercise  for  you,  Master  Heedless." 
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Sydney  did  not  think  this  new  occupation  quite  so 
amusing  as  his  former  ones.  He  could  not  talk  very 
easily,  either  to  his  papa  or  Ernest.  IMr  Stuart  in  the 
cellar  could  not  hear  what  he  said  when  he  was  going 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  P>nest  and  he  soon  found 
that  they  must  manage  so  that  one  might  be  going  to  the 
cellar  while  the  other  was  at  the  hamper,  otherwise  they 
were  apt  to  hinder  and  jostle  one  another.  Sydney  was 
at  no  time  very  fond  of  silence,  and  he  did  pretty  often 
wish  that  they  could  contrive  to  be  all  together,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  tell  his  papa  or  Ernest  all  the  thoughts 
that  were  passing  through  his  busy  mind.  Still  he  was 
very  happy.  He  felt  that  he  was  of  use,  and  he  liked  to 
feel  it. 

"  There  now,  papa,"  he  cried,  triumphantly,  when  they 
had  finished  their  work,  "  that  business  is  well  done,  I 
have  made  no  mistakes  you  see,  papa.  I  have  attended 
to  all  you  told  me.  You  must  call  me  Master  Heedful 
now,  papa,  I  think." 

"  I  think  we  must  have  longer  than  an  hour  or  two's 
trial  of  your  new  powers,  Sydney,  before  we  can  call  you 
Heedful,  But  I  am  really  much  obliged  to  both  you 
and  Ernest.  You  have  done  very  well,  and  have  helped 
me  much." 

"  And  you  see  now  that  mine  was  really  a  good  i)laru 
I  have  not  been  in  the  least  bit  of  a  passion  since 
mamma  began  to  find  work  for  me.  I  have  not  even 
been  near  it,  and  " 

"  But  what  is  that?"  he  cried,  suddenly  interrupting 
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himself,  and  pointing  up  to  a  little  skylight  under  which 
they  were  passing  in  their  way  from  the  cellar.  "  Blue 
sky,  bright  sunshine.  Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  fog  is  gone  L 
We  shall  have  a  glorious  walk  on  the  beach.  Can  you 
go  us  with  now,  papa  ?  You  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
Avork.  We  have  all  done  a  great  deal  of  work.  "We 
might  indulge  ourselves  in  a  walk  now.  Can  you,  will 
you  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  if  you  could  ?  "  added  Ernest,  eagerly. 

Mr  Stuart  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Why,  boys,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  what  o'clock  it 
is  ?  It  wants  only  a  quarter  to  three,  and  we  are  to  dine 
at  three.     No  time  for  a  walk  now." 

"A  quarter  to  three  already!"  repeated  Sydney. 
'•  I  thought  it  might  be  about  one  o'clock.  How 
quickly  the  day  has  passed,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
such  a  terribly  long  wearisome  day.  It  has  been  pretty 
happy  too,  papa,  although  I  did  think  in  the  morning 
it  was  going  to  be  horribly  dull." 

"  But,  papa,  although  you  cannot  take  a  walk,  could 
you  come  for  a  minute  to  the  garden?"  said  Ernest. 
"  and  advise  us  what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  so  sandy.  I 
don't  see  how  our  flowers  can  ever  grow  in  it." 

"A  perfect  sandy  desert,"  interposed  Sydney.  "Reallv 
papa,  you  never  saw  such  a  place.  It  will  be  quite  im- 
possible to  make  anything  of  such  an  abominable  sand- 
bank. Better  give  up  the  point  at  once,  Ernest,  it 
will  be  quite  useless  to  try  to  make  anything  of  it. 
Better  give  it  up,  and  be  contented  without  flowers." 
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"No,"  Ernest  said,  very  decidedly;  he  should  not 
give  it  up.  He  liked  flowers  too  much  himself  to  think 
of  giving  up  so  easily.  And  even  if  he  had  not  cared 
for  them,  he  should  still  have  persevered,  because  his 
mamma  was  so  fond  of  them ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  do  all  he  could  to  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
beautiful  garden  at  Glen  Kyle. 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy,"  said  his  papa.  "  Do  not  be 
discouraged.  Work  away  as  hard  as  you  can.  Do 
the  best  you  can  to  make  things  better.  It  is  time 
enough  to  be  content  when  you  find  you  can  really  do 
nothing  more.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  yon  to  advise 
you,  but  I  have  some  letters  to  ])ut  up  before  din.ner, 
and  I  have  little  enough  time." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  have  a  run  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  garden,'"  said  Sydney,  "'  there  is  a  grand  corner  of 
the  wall  where  I  can  climb  up,  and  have  a  famous  view  of 
the  sea." 

"Take  care  }-ou  are  not  too  late  for  dinner."  said  his 
papa.  "  Remember  I  don't  allow  stragglers.  If  you 
are  not  ready  in  time,  }'0u  must  dine  by  yourself  in  the 
jjarlour,  and  you  have  to  wasli  your  face  and  h,:rids,  and 
brush  your  hair." 

'•  Oh,  there  "s  plenty  of  time  for  tiiat,  and  K)r  my  ran 
too.  I  sliall  take  care  to  lie  in  tim.c,"  and  lie  ran  oh" 
down  the  garden,  and  climbed  nimljly  up  into  his  watch- 
tower,  as  he  called  it. 

The  view  before  him  v/as  indeed  very  l)eai!tiful.  Ti'.e 
sun  Iiad  shone  out  in  all  its  pov.er  and  glorv.     llie  uusl 
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rolling  away  in  soft  white  clouds,  addocl  to  instead  of 
taking  from  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  deep,  yet 
bright  blue  of  sea  and  sky,  the  fresh  green  of  the  grassy 
links,  the  yellow  sands,  and  the  rich  warm,  red  tint  of 
the  rocks,  all  combined  to  form  a  most  lovely  and  cheer- 
ful prospect. 

As  Sydney  gazed  upon  it,  his  joyous  whistle  ceased. 
His  heart  filled  vtith  feelings  whose  nature  and  depth  he 
could  scarcely  understand.  He  whispered  almost  un- 
consciously, "  How  good  God  is,"  and  he  felt  softened 
as  well  as  cheered  by  such  a  beautiful  gladdening  sight 
It  seemed  to  make  him  better  as  well  as  happier,  and  as 
he  went  back  more  soberly  to  the  house,  his  mind  Vias 
full  of  desires  to  do  good  to  others,  to  make  tiiem  happy 
too,  full  of  resolves  to  follow  out  the  motto,  '■  Love 
seeketh  not  her  own."' 

Altliough  the  last  to  go  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  was 
the  first  in  the  dining-room.  And  before  any  of  tlie 
others  came  in,  he  had  time  to  observe  what  a  fine  view 
there  was  of  the  sea  from  the  bow  window,  time  to  find 
out  that  the  view  was  better  from  his  seat  at  his  mother's 
left  hand  than  from  Ernest's  at  the  right,  and  time  to 
resolve  to  take  quiet  possession  of  tlie  v.-orst  place,  and 
leave  the  best  for  Ernust. 

When  they  were  going  to  sit  down,  Ernest  looked  a 
little  surprised  at  not  getting  his  own  seat,  but  suppos- 
ing that  Sydney  I:ad  i)erhaps  pa-eferred  it  to  the  otiier, 
an:l  not  being  a  boy  wlio  liked  to  make  a  work  and  fuss 
aliGut    every   little    riglit    and    perquisite,   he    took    the 
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vacant  seat,  -without  remark,  and  ^vithout  being  at  all 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  Sydney  had  made  for  him. 
Sydney  saw  that  this  was  the  case,  but  he  did  not  wisli 
it  to  be  otherwise.  He  knew  that  Ernest  would  enjoy 
his  good  view  all  the  more  that  he  did  not  know  Sydney 
had  deprived  himself  of  it  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  newly 
awakened  consideration  he  wished  only  for  Ernest's  full 
and  perfect  enjoyment,  not  for  credit  and  praise  to  him- 
self. Every  time  he  saw  firmest  glance  with  pleasure  at 
the  window,  he  felt  as  much  real  happiness  as  if  he 
could  himself  see  the  beauty  Ernest  was  delighting  in. 

When  the  plans  for  the  walk  on  the  beach  were  dis- 
cussed, Airs  Stuart  said  she  should  like  to  go  Avith  them, 
but  felt  too  tired  to  set  out  immediately  after  dinner. 
If  they  would  wait  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
she  should  rest  on  the  sofa  that  time,  and  then  be  very 
glad  to  go  with  them. 

They  liked  so  much  to  have  their  mamma  with  them, 
that  they  all  agreed  at  once  to  wait  until  she  was  ready  ] 
and  in  order  to  make  the  time  pass  more  quickly,  !\rr 
Stuart  proposed  to  go  to  the  garden  in  the  meantime. 

"  You  see,  papa,"  said  Ernest,  turning  up  the  soil  v.'ith 
a  spade  ;  "  you  see  what  poor  sandy  ground  it  is.  What 
ran  we  do  with  it?     How  can  we  imfirove  it?"' 

Mr  Stuart  looked  at  it,  and  tlien  after  thinking  for  a 
little,  he  said,  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  large 
tract  of  mossy  ground  a  little  way  up  the  river;  if  we  can 
fall  upon  any  cheap  way  of  getting  some  of  the  moss 
brought  here,  we  might  improve  part  of  this  soil.    At  any 
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rate,  we  might  contrive  to  make  a  pretty  good  border 
for  flowers." 

"  Oh,  if  we  can  find  no  other  way,"  cried  Sydney, 
"  we  can  bring  it  ourselves  in  our  wheel-barrows." 

"Rather  a  tedious  process  that,  Sydney,"  said  ]Mr 
Stuart,  smiling. 

'■'  But  if  we  can't  get  a  better,  you  know,  papa,  better 
a  tedious  process  than  no  process  at  all.  And  then  it  is 
always  good  work  and  good  fun  for  us,  you  know." 

"Well,  Sydney,  if  we  can  find  no  other  plan,  we  shall 
certainly  try  yours.  We  shall  not  be  without  flowers  for 
want  of  trying  to  get  them.  In  the  autumn,  you  must 
all  work  hard  in  the  woods,  and  gather  dead  leaves, 
which  will  help  our  soil  greatly  next  spring." 

"  But,  Ernest,  what  did  you  do  with  your  carnations 
and  auriculas?"  asked  Emiiy. 

"  Why,  I  did  not  at  first  know  very  well  what  to  ^^o 
with  them.  I  could  not  think  of  putting  my  beauties 
into  such  a  dry  uncomfortable  bed  as  that.  I  found 
some  flower-pots  in  the  coach-house,  and  I  determined 
to  put  them  in  pots  for  the  present.  I  had  fortunately 
lifted  a  large  ball  of  earth  with  each  of  them,  and  it,  you 
know,  was  their  own  good  substantial  Glen  Kyle  earth. 
After  seeking  carefully  all  over  the  garden,  I  found  a 
corner  up  there,  where  the  soil  seemed  a  little  richer,  a 
little  less  sandy,  and  I  filled  up  my  flower-pots  with 
earth  taken  from  there." 

'•'  And  you  had  all  that  bother  and  trouble  by  your- 
self," cried  Sydney.     "  liow  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you. 
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If  I  had  rot  p:ot  into  tliat  passion  witli  the  poor  innocent 
rakes  and  baskets,  I  might  have  been." 

"  Oh,  it  was  much  better  as  it  was,'"  said  Ernest. 

"  Better  that  Sydney  should  get  into  a  {)assion,  Ernest  ?  " 

"  Xo,  papa ;  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that.  But 
better  that  he  should  help  mamma  than  me.  I  got  on 
quite  well  by  myself;  and  mamma  says  she  could  never 
have  got  so  much  done,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sydney." 

Sydney  drew  up  his  head,  and  looked  proud  and 
pleased. 

"  I  like  so  much  to  be  of  use,"  he  said.  "  Do  you 
know,  papa,  I  am  quite  glad  we  have  not  so  m:iny  ser- 
vants here  as  at  Glen  Kyle  \  because  there  is  more  for 
us  children  to  do.  Have  you  nothing  you  might  like 
m.e  to  do  just  now,  papa,  to  keep  me  from  getting  im. 
patient  until  mamma  is  ready?  " 

*•  iNIy  dear  Sydnev,"  said  his  ]>apa,  laughing,  "  I  hope 
your  patience  is  not  alwnys  to  depend  upon  my  finding 
occupation  for  every  n^oment  of  }-our  time.  I  sliall  have 
hard  work  if  it  is." 

'•  Oh  no,  papa,  of  course  n.ot  :  of  c(v,:r.-;c  I  do'.i't  nican 
th.at.  Ijut  only  for  to-day,  papa,  when  everything  is  so 
unsettled.  Only  just  now,  when  I  am  so  very  anxious 
:'or  tiic  time  for  our  walk  to  come.  If  you  rould  give  me 
•;iything  to  do.  I  should  be  so  mi;c;h  oliliged  to  you." 

"  A^'ell,  Sydney,  it  so  happens  that  }"ou  can  be  of  use 
'  )  r.:e.  I  want  to  knov,-  the  full  mldre-s  to  be  jnit  upon 
;i  letter  to  vour  Av,nt  Johnstone.  You  ^.vA  I-'.rncst  mi;:"ht 
iL'O  to  h.er  house  and  ask  th.e  servai.t^  if  tlv^v  rnr.  tell  '"iv-?." 
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"  Yes,  papa,  yes,"  cried  Sydney.  '•  Come,  Ernest, 
make  haste,  or  we  shan't  be  back  in  time." 

IVIr  Stuart  caught  him  as  he  was  running  off. 

"  Stay,  boy,  till  you  get  the  whole  message.  Or  do  you 
take  it,  Ernest,  for  this  scatterbrain  will  not  remember. 
Ask  .what  is  the  post  town,  and  if  they  can  tell  you  when 
my  letter  must  be  sent  off,  so  as  to  go  to-night." 

When  the  boys  returned  from  this  message,  they  found 
their  mamma,  papa,  and  the  girls,  all  ready  to  set  out. 

It  was  now  a  beautiful  afternoon.  The  mist  had  all 
disappeared,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
tide  was  not  full  in,  so  that  there  was  a  broad  margin  ot 
dry  firm  sand  for  them  to  walk  upon.  And  very  pleasant 
they  found  it. 

The  children  could  not  find  words  to  express  their 
happiness.  They  thought  they  could  never  weary  of 
walking  along,  close  by  the  advancing  tide,  hearing  the 
pleasant  ripple  of  the  water,  watching  the  boats  and 
ships  as  they  sailed  past,  or  the  gulls  and  other  sea  birds 
floating  so  lightly  and  gracefully  on  the  tops  of  the 
waves,  or  darting  down  from  a  great  height,  and  diving 
in  search  of  their  prey. 

"  How  beautiful  !  how  pleasant  !  how  joyous  I'"'  said 
Sydney.  "  And  those  white  waves  breaking  upon  that 
headland,  are  not  they  glorious  !  Papa,  might  we  go  as 
far  as  that  headland,  and  try  to  climb  up  ?  We  must  get 
a  fine  view  from  the  top.     Can  you  go  as  far,  mamma?" 

Both  ]\,Ir  and  Mrs  Stuart  were  as  much  delighted  with 
tiie  walk  as  their  children,  and  quite  willing  to  try  to  get 
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to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Ernest  and  Sydney,  accustomed 
to  chmb  their  Highland  hills,  found  it  an  easy  business 
to  get  up  there,  and  with  their  and  Mr  Stuart's  assistance^ 
the  girls  and  Mrs  Stuart  managed  it  very  pleasantly. 

The  view  thus  obtained  would  have  been  sufficient  re- 
v/ard  for  much  more  severe  exertion.  From  this  elevated 
spot  they  could  see  over  the  corresponding  headland  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,  could  see  that  other  prettily- 
shaped  bays  and  creeks,  with  picturesque  bold  rocks,  lay 
beyond,  and  the  variety  of  smooth  sands,  rocky  promon- 
tories, and  slo])ing  grassy  links,  with  the  beautiful  blue  sea, 
presented  a  scene  which  every  eye  must  have  rejoiced  in. 

The  inland  view  was  also  very  beautiful.  The  country 
was  well  wooded,  and  fertile.  The  Alwen,  which  entered 
the  sea  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  well  deserved  its 
name  (the  clear  stream).  And  as  tliey  traced  its  course 
up  the  country,  now  disa])i.^aring  among  tlie  woods,  and 
then  again  sparkling  brightly  in  the  sunshine,  all  declared 
that  no  view  could  be  perfect  unless  it  had  just  such  a  liver. 

They  could  see  the  spire  of  Ahven-dale  Church,  and 
]\Ir  Stuart  pointed  out  the  road  to  it  by  the  river  side,  and 
described  how  pleasant  it  v/as.  Now  through  that  thick 
wood,  now  along  the  top  of  that  stec})  green  haugh 
covered  with  wild  roses  and  thorn,  and  again  across  that 
broad  grassy  lea,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  where  tlie 
river  ran  so  brightly  and  cheerily  over  its  i)eijl)ly  bed. 

When  they  had  all  made  out  the  road  as  he  pointed  it 
out  to  tliem,  he  said  tliey  must  not  remain  lunger  on  that 
high  spot.     There  was  a  ciiill  cast  wind,  although  the 
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sun  was  bright,  and  they  were  so  much  exposed  to  it  that 
he  was  afraid  Mrs  Stuart  might  catch  cold. 

"  Just  show  us  where  the  fishermen's  cottages  are, 
papa,"  said  Annie.  "  I  see  nothing  but  large  houses  like 
our  own." 

IMr  Stuart  pointed  to  a  dark  line  under  the  cliff,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay;  and,  after  looking  steadily  at 
it  for  a  minute  or  two,  they  were  able  to  make  out  one 
or  two  roofs  and  chimneys. 

They  all  wished  to  go  there  to  see  the  cottages,  and  to 
see  how  their  own  headland  looked  from  the  opposite 
one.    "  It  was  not  far,"  they  said.     "  Might  they  not  go  ?"' 

!Mr  Stuart  was  willing  to  gratify  them  ;  but  he  was  afraid 
it  was  farther  than  they  supposed.  Tliey  must  take  a 
round  before  they  could  get  across  the  river.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  where  the  bridge  was,  but  he  was  afraid  it 
was  a  good  distance  from  the  shore;  however,  they  miglit 
try  if  they  liked,  unless  their  mamma  was  too  tired. 

"I  shall  not  go  farther  to-night,"  she  said;  "but  I  need 
be  no  restraint  upon  you.  If  I  can  find  a  sheltered  seat 
under  this  rock,  I  shall  sit  there  for  a  while  and  enjoy 
the  view,  and  then  I  can  go  home  and  have  tea  ready 
for  you  by  the  time  you  come  back." 

"  And  I  will  stay  witli  mamma  to  protect  her,  papa," 
said  Sydney.  "  It  would  not  do  to  leave  mamma  alone 
in  this  strange  place." 

]Mr3  Stuart  smiled,  and  said  she  needed  no  protector, 
and  that  Sydney  had  better  go  with  the  others,  as  he 
liked  a  long  walk  so  much. 
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*'  But  I  should  like  to  stay  with  you,  mamma.  Please 
let  me  stay.     I  may  stay,  mayn't  I  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Sydney,  if  you  really  prefer  it.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  your  company." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  A  comfortable  seat  was  found 
for  Mrs  Stuart,  sheltered  from  the  cold  wind,  and 
yet  open  to  the  cheering  sunshine.  Sydney  lay  down 
upon  the  sand  at  her  feet,  and  the  others  started  off 
at  a  brisk  pace  towards  tlie  links  in  search  of  the 
bridge. 

Sydney  and  his  mamma  watched  them  until  they  were 
out  of  sight,  and  then  Sydney,  moving  nearer  Mrs  Stuart, 
began — 

"  Now,  mamma,  we  sliall  have  a  talk.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  to-day,  mamma." 

"And  to  good  purpose,  I  hope,  S}"dney." 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  hope  so.  It  bvgan  with  your  acb.'is- 
ing  me  to  find  out  why  I  am  so  troublesome,  and  so  niuch 
in  the  way  when  people  arc  busy ;  and  I  find  tliat  it  is 
because  I  am  too  much  bent  upon  my  own  plans  and 
pleasures,  and  so  forget  that  other  people  have  plans  and 
pleasures  too." 

"You  find  that  you  ai'e  wan'.ing  in  tliat  'love  tha 
seeketh  not  her  own.'     Is  not  that  il,  S}ibiC\"?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  that  ];!n(l  of  love  \^-('a](l  m;;];e  me  more 
considerate — more  7r;;!.-!!:I\;fi:uS  what  otl. .r  ]'Coi.)le  have 
to  do,  and  what  they  liavc  to  \-cx  ar.d  x.uxvy  tlvjiri  ;  and 
.so  1  v.-!.)uM  not  expect  i\\c\v.  to  be  al\va\s  atten.ling  to  n:e, 
c^id  v.ould  not  be  arign-  when  I  cannot  get  tliem  to  do 
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what  I  want  the  very  moment  I  ask  them.  But,  mamma, 
my  thinking  did  not  stop  there." 

"■  Well,  Sydney,  what  came  next  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Stuart, 
kindly. 

"Why,  mamma,  when  Ernest  and  I  were  going  to 
Aunt  Johnstone's,  we  had  a  real,  good,  sensible  talk. 
Ernest  is  a  capital  fellow  to  talk  to  about  things,  he  is  so 
clever  and  so  sensible  :  and  then  he  understands  so  well 
what  I  want  him  to  understand,  and  has  so  much  patience. 
He  is  never  dreadfully  shocked  with  any  wild  thing  I  say; 
never  says, — or  puts  on  a  look  that  says, — '  How  can 
you  think  or  say  such  a  thing,  Sydney  ?  What  a  wicked 
boy  you  must  be.'     Oh,  he  is  a  first-rate  fellow  ! " 

"And  what  did  you  and  the  first-rate  fellow  talk 
about?" 

"  I  told  him  what  I  once  told  you,  mamma,  about  the 
way  in  which  thoughts  go  hurrying  scurrying  through 
my  mind  when  I  am  angr}-,  and  how  they  drive  me  full 
gallop  into  a  passion  before  I  know  what  I  am  about ; 
and  Ernest  advised  me  to  find  what  it  is  that  makes  me 
get  angry  so  often ;  and  he  helped  me  to  find  out  that  it 
is  just  that  horrible,  abominable  seeking  my  own,  being 
so  very  much  set  upon  getting  my  own  v/ay,  and  keeping 
ni}'  own  rights." 

'•  And  you  are  convinced  that  Ernest  is  right,  Sydney?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma,  I  am ;  but  still  I  don't  think  he 
understands,  and  I  don't  think  you  understand,  my  real 
difficulty.  You  sec,  mamma,  if  I  had  time  to  think  of 
an}-t:iii:g,  I  might  find  plenty  of  reasons  for  not  getting 
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inlo  a  passion.  The  knowing  that  I  shall  displease  you 
and  papa,  or  worse  still,"  he  added,  reverently,  "  that  I 
shall  displease  God,  might  keep  me  out  of  the  angry  fit 
as  easily,  more  easily,  I  think,  mamma,  than  the  mere 
thought  that  all  my  passion  comes  from  such  a  mean 
thing  as  selfish  seeking  after  my  own  interests  and  pleas- 
ures. If  I  could  think  of  anything,  I  should  not  get 
into  the  passion  ;  but  then,  as  I  can  find  time  for  no  one 
thought,  I  don't  see  how  finding  out  this  new  thing  to 
think  of  can  help  me  much.  Do  you  understand  me, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Sydney  ;  but  I  don't  think  you  understand 
me  nor  Ernest.  We  think  that  if  you  are  once  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  your  frequent  passions  is  what  you  call 
that  '  abominable  seeking  my  own,'  then  you  will  try  :o 
weaken  and  destroy  that  formidable  enemy  who  so  often 
tempts  or  drives  you  into  sin  ;  you  will  watch  against 
him  at  other  times  when  you  are  calm,  and  have  your 
senses  about  you,  and  strive  hard  to  keep  the  door  of 
your  heart  shut  against  him.  That  will  help  you,  will  it 
not,  Sydney  ?" 

"  Yes,  nuimma.  I  see  now  what  you  mean.  I  am 
not  to  wait  until  he  has  done  all  the  mischief  he  can, 
and  roused  Mr  Anger  to  his  heart's  content,  and  then 
try  to  put  Anger  to  sleep  again  by  telling  him  that  it  was 
tiuit  nasty,  mean  fellow,  '  Seeking-my-o\vn,'  that  awoke 
liiu).  'J'hat  would  be  a  foolish  trying  ;  but  I  am  to  give 
^Master  Seeking-my-own  fair  warning  that  he  shall  get  no 
a^lmiUance  into  my  mind,  upon  any  pretext,  and  send 
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him  about  his  business  whenever  he  pokes  his  impudent 
nose  in." 

"  Exactly,  Sydney.  And  sometimes  when  he  comes 
peeping  in  for  quite  httle  things,— such  as  tempting  you 
to  insist  upon  getting  your  own  favourite  walks  or  play, 
when  the  others  want  something  else, — don't  think  it 
too  much  trouble  to  rise  at  once  and  turn  him  out , 
don't  say  it  is  such  a  trifle,  it  is  not  worth  while,  but 
keep  firm  to  your  resolution  that  he  shall  never  once  be 
admitted  with  your  will, — that  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  sly,  insinuating  gentlemen  like  him." 

"  Ah,  mamma ! "  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  these 
little  things  are  the  trouble, — far  worse  than  the  greater 
tilings,  they  come  so  much  oftener." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,  Sydney,  they  are  of  more  use 
in  weakening  the  bad  habit,  and  strengthening  the  good." 

'•  \Vell,  mamma,  we  have  finished  that  talk  ;  and  now 
there  is  something  upon  my  mind  I  should  like  to  tell 
you,  but  I  am  afraid  you  may  think  it  wrong,  mamma, 
very  wTong ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  turned  away  his  head, 
and  began  to  throw  up  the  sand,  as  if  to  hide  his  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Let  me  hear  what  it  is,  and  I  shall  tell  you  if  I  think 
it  wrong.'' 

'•  It  is  just  this,  mamma,'"  he  said,  turning  suddenly 
round,  and  lookuig  full  at  her,  '•  I  think  that  papa  has 
been  unjust  to  me.  Twice,  mamma, — I  think  he  has 
been  twice  in  these  two  days." 

There  wari  something  ludicrous  in  the  solemnity  and 
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seriousness  with  which  Sydney  said  this,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  felt  the  full  responsibility  of  making  such  a 
grave  charge.  Mrs  Stuart  could  hardly  help  smiling  ; 
but  she  saw  that  Sydney  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
she  made  a  struggle  to  preserve  her  gravity,  as  she  re- 
plied, that  she  thought  he  must  be  mistaken, — that  she 
was  sure  his  papa  could  not  have  been  unjust ;  and  she 
asked  when  or  how  the  supposed  injustice  had  been 
committed. 

"One  time  you  heard  yourself,  mamma;  it  was  last 
niglit,  about  my  triumphing  over  Emily  ;  for  you  see, 
mamma,  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  papa's  explanation."' 

Again  INfrs  Stuart's  gravity  was  nearly  overcome  ;  but 
she  asked  him  wliat  the  other  instance  was. 

"The  other  was  tlii.s  morning  before  breakfast;"  and 
he  repeated  the  conversation  that  had  passed  about 
their  Aunt  Emily,  adding — 

"  Now  you  see,  mamma,  papa  spoke  to  me  as  sharply 
as  if  I  had  been  firing  up  in  my  own  defence  ;  but  this 
was  quite  a  difterent  thing — I  Avas  only  defending 
Annie;  and  I  am  sure  that  was  a  virtuous  indigiiation — 
a  generous  anger.-' 

Mrs  Stuart  ^liook  her  head. 

"  But,  mamma,  indeed  I  liave  heard  both  you  and 
papa  speak  of  virtuous  indignation — of  generous  anger. 
I  did  not  make  tlicse  words  inysclf ;  I  liave  heard  you 
u:=e  tliem,  I  know."' 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Sydney;  but  your  firing  up,  as  you 
call  it,  is  a  very  different  tiling." 
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"  How  different  ?  I  don't  see  that,  mamma.  I  was 
cnly  defending  Annie  from  a  false  accusation." 

"  No,  Sydney,  you  forget.  Had  you  only  done  that, 
papa  would  not  have  checked  you,  although  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  recommended  a  little  more  gentleness 
and  moderation,  even  in  your  defence.  But  recollect, 
Sydney,  last  night  Emily's  attack  upon  Annie  was  quite 
over,  and  you  only  triumphed  and  rejoiced  because 
Emily  was  mortified — that  was  not  defending  any  one." 

'•'Well,  but  this  morning,  mamma,"  he  said,  a  little 
reluctantly,  "  what  do  you  say  to  it?" 

"  That,  by  your  own  account,  papa  did  not  check  yoii 
while  you  were  defending  Annie  from  Emily's  charge, 
but  only  when  you  began,  in  turn,  to  bring  harsh,  un- 
kind charges  against  her — Was  it  not  so,  Sydney?" 

Sydney  was  not  very  willing  to  acknowledge  this,  but 
he  could  not  deny  it.  He  turned  away  his  head  again, 
and  began  to  toss  about  the  sand  more  industriously 
than  ever.  Once  or  twice  he  seemed  about  to  speak, 
and  then  checked  himself;  at  last  he  said  bluntly — 

"Well,  mamma,  there  is  another  tiling  I  must  say, 
though  I  daresay  you  will  be  quite  shocked.  Out  it 
must  come  \  I  cannot  keep  it  from  you.  I  do  not,  I 
cannot,  feel  the  same  to  Emily  that  I  do  to  Annie ; 
Annie  is  such  a  dear,  little,  loving  pussie,  mamma^  so 
hearfful,  so  unselfish — she  goes  into  things  so  heartily, 
so  altogether.  Now,  Emily  is  so  full  of  herself,  she 
never  does  anything  with  her  whole  mind — one  corner 
is  always  kept  for  thinking  v.liat  will  be  said  or  though.t 
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about  her.  She  does  not  feel  things  with  all  her  feehngs  ; 
she  always  keeps  back  some  for  herself,  somehow,  I  don't 
quite  know  how.  And  when  she  fmds  fault  with  Annie 
or  with  any  of  us,  it  is  not  because  she  wishes  to  put  us 
right,  but  because  she  wishes  to  show  us  how  good  she 
is.  I  can't  help  it,  mamma,  but  I  see  all  this,  and  it 
provokes  me,  and  makes  me  despise  her,  and  makes  me 
glad  to  vex  her. 

Mrs  Stuart  had  allowed  Sydney  to  say  all  this  without 
interruption,  and  even  after  he  had  concluded,  she  did 
not  speak.  Sydney,  startled  by  her  silence,  turned 
round,  and  saw  that  she  was  looking  at  him  with  an 
earnest,  sad  exj^ression,  -which  smote  him  to  the  heart. 
He  sprang  up,  kneeled  down  beside  her,  and,  putting 
his  arms  upon  her  knee,  said  earnestly — 

"  I  have  vexed  you,  mamma;  I  am  sorr)-,  very  sorry; 
but  the  feeling  was  there,  and — and" 

"And  it  was  better  to  tell  me  of  it,  Sydney,  than  to 
let  it  rankle  in  your  heart.  I  am  not  sorry  that  you 
have  told  me,  but  I  am  sorr}' — ah  !  so  very  sorry — that 
any  such  feelings  should  exist. 

"  Dear  Sydney,"  she  continued,  imprcss'vcly,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  sliouldcr,  "  I  read  in  ("lod's  holy 
AVord  that  He  has  commanded  us  to  be  tender-liearled 
to  one  another ;  and  how  can  I  be  otherwise  tlian 
grieved  to  see  how  very  far  you  are  from  bciiig  teiider- 
hearted  towards  your  own  sister.  You  know,  you  can 
understand,  what  tender-heartedness  means.  Had  you 
ar.y  of  it  towards  Emily,  could  you  feel  towards  her  as 
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you  do  ?     Could  you  look  upon  her  faults  so  coldly — 
with  so  little  sorrow  ?  '' 

'•'  Mamma,"  said  Sydney,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '•'  if 
it  is  not  wrong,  I  should  like  to  ask,  whether  Emily  has 
not  the  faults  I  see  ?  " 

INIrs  Stuart  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
sadly— 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,  Sydney;  I  don't  wish  to  deny  it, 
if  I  can  awaken  your  pity  for  her  on  that  account 
She  is  very  anxious  to  please,  and  that  makes  her  think 
too  much  of  herself — seek  too  constantly  to  scan  right, 
without  thinking  enough  how  she  can  be  right;  but,  my 
dear  Sydney,  if  you  loved  her  as  you  ought  to  love  her, 
you  would  feel  nothing  but  sorrow — tender  sorrow — -in 
iinding  this  out." 

'•  But,  mamma,  I  do  love  her.  My  own  sister  !  In- 
deed, I  love  her." 

"•■  With  a  certain  kind  of  natural  love,  Sydney,  such  as 
perhaps  your  dogs  Tip  and  Jack  bear  to  one  another, 
but  not  with  the  tender,  pitying,  thoughtful  love  which 
God  requires  you  to  feel  for  her — for  her,  Sydney,  who 
is  the  child  of  your  own  father  and  mother,  and  dear  to 
their  hearts  as  you  are." 

Sydney's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  mournful  tone  in 
which  his  mamma  spoke.  He  laid  his  head  upon  her 
lap,  and  for  some  minutes  both  were  silent.  xVt  last  he 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper — 

"  I  think  I  had  more  of  that  love  once,  mamma. 
How  have  I  lost  it  ?  '' 
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"  By  accustoming  yourself  to  look  so  constantly  upon 
her  faults,  to  judge  so  hardly  of  all  her  actions,  dear 
Sydney." 

'•  And  how  can  I  get  it  back,  mamma  ?  " 

"  My  darling  boy,  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  hear  that 
question.  You  must  a.-k  God  to  forgive  you  for  your 
want  of  affection  to  her.  You  must  ask  Him  to  give  you 
true  tenderness  of  heart,  and  cause  you  ever  to  remember 
that  she  is  our  child,  even  as  you  are,  dear  to  us  as  you. 
If  you  pray  thus,  dear  Sydney,  every  day,  do  you  tliink 
you  could  ever  feel,  or  think,  or  speak  of  her  as  you  have 
often  done?  " 

"  Tenderness  of  heart,  mnmma  ;  that  would  be  a  great, 
a  blessed  thing  to  get  from  God." 

"  Not  too  great  for  Ilim  to  give,  my  own  dear  boy,"' 
said  his  mamma,  kissing  him  tenderly.  "  Ask  Hiin, 
dear,  and  Tie  r.-///  give  it.  He  h.as  promised  us  all 
spiritual  bles;v.ngs  in  C'hrist.  And  as  they  are  //.'  Flint, 
and  givenyt*;-  His  sake,  they  can  never  be  denied.  '  T'le 
Lord  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  \\\>o\\  Him.'  llicli, 
S\-(!nev,  to  give  all  they  need.      Do  not  forget  that.'' 

Sydney  did  not  speak.  He  l(;oked  very  thougluful. 
.\:\  \  when  his  mamma  projiosed  that  they  shouivl 
JO  Iifjme,  he  walked  by  her  side  silently,  and  with  a 
f^'jftened  serious  e.\j)ressi('n,  which  much  p>!eased  an:! 
encouraged  her. 

She  was  still  further  pleased  with  his  bel:aviour  to 
l";;,iiy,  v.-hen  she  and  the  others  came  home.  He  seated 
!.!ir:-:'f  beside  her  at  tea.  was  careful   and  watclif'.d  to 
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help  her  to  everything  she  could  wish  for,  listened 
attentively  to  all  she  said,  and  asked  her  questions  about 
what  had  happened  in  the  farther- walk,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  wished  to  show  his  friendly  feeling  towards 
her,  and  his  interest  in  all  that  interested  her. 

He  did  this  sometimes  clumsily  enough,  with  too 
evident  an  effort,  with  the  sort  of  condescending  manner 
one  might  show  to  a  timid  child  whom  one  wished  to 
encourage,  and  to  lead  into  conversation.  But  it  was 
done  from  a  kind  good  motive,  and  Mrs  Stuart  rejoiced 
to  see  it — rejoiced  that  the  conversation  which  had  so 
much  pained  her  had  taken  place,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given  her  to  speak  to  Sydney  more 
seriously  upon  the  subject  than  she  had  ever  clone  before. 

She  felt  that  it  was  natural  that  a  blunt,  impetuous, 
singularly  open,  truthful  boy,  like  Sydney,  should  feel 
provoked  by  such  a  character  as  Emily's.  She  felt  that 
while  l.e,  with  his  quick  observation,  could  see  her  faults, 
he  was  not  old  enougli  to  understand  from  whence  they 
arose,  and  so  could  not  make  allowance  for  them,  and 
she  blamed  herself  severely  for  not  having  sooner  per- 
ceived, and  tried  to  remedy  the  coldness  which  had 
gradually  sprung  up  between  the  brother  and  sister. 

]Mr  Stuart  and  his  party  had  not  reached  the  Jieadland. 
But  they  had  had  a  pleasant  walk.  They  had  got  near 
enough  the  cottages  to  see  that  they  were  very  poor,  and 
not  loo  clean.  They  had  -met,  and  conversed  a  little 
with  an  old  fisherman,  wiio  liad  given  them  rather  a 
melancholy  account  of   the  condition   of  himself  and 
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neighbours.     They  could  catch  plenty  of  fish,  he  said, 

but  could  get  little  sold  nearer  than  A ,  and  that 

was  a  weary  road  to  carry  fish.  "  There  was  a  terrible 
scrow  of  bairns  and  young  folk  about  their  place,  far 
mair  than  there  was  either  meat  or  room  for." 

Annie,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour,  amused 
the  whole  party  by  imitating  the  gruff  old  man's  voice 
and  broad  Scotch. 

"  He  does  not  think  much  good  comes  of  us  gentry 
coming  here,  mamma,"  she  said.  "  He  says  a'  the  fish 
we  buy  is  no  worth  the  nonsense  our  silly,  glaiket,  taw- 
pies  of  serving  lassies  pit  into  their  young  folks'  heads." 

"  Well,  Annie,  we  must  try  to  show  him  that  we  can 
do  them  some  good.  We  must  try  to  help  these  poor 
people,  as  we  used  to  do  our  own  at  Glen  Kyle." 

"  One  advantage  you  have  reaped  from  our  mcethig 
that  old  man,  Sydney,"  said  his  papa,  "  is,  that  he  tells 
me  there  are  no  dangerous  places  among  the  rocks, 
unless  it  be  for  those  who  are  '  by  ordinar  venturesome.' 
So  if  you  promise  me  not  to  prove  one  of  that  class,  and 
to  make  no  violent  friendship  without  consulting  mamma 
or  me,  I  shall  take  ofi"  my  restraint,  and  allow  you  and 
Ernest  to  roam  about  at  your  own  free  will." 

Sydney  and  Ernest  thanked  him  joyfully  for  the  per- 
mission, and  the  former  declared  tliar  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  had  been  wanting  to  make  this  day  a  perfectly 
happy  one. 

'■  Although,"  he  added,  "  I  had  thought  it  would  be 
so  liorribly  dull." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  COUSINS. 

QRING  the  two  following  days,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  there  was  an  almost  incessant  rain. 
The  girls  could  not  get  out  at  all,  and  the 
boys,  as  Sydney  said,  "  could  have  no  fun,  only  a  stupid 
regular  walk  in  the  rain." 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  the  wind  changed  to  tlie 
west,  the  clouds  began  to  rise,  and,  by  tea-time,  many 
patches  of  blue  sky  were  visible,  and  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  shine.  The  young  people  were  in  great 
spirits,  anticipating  a  pleasant  walk  upon  the  sands  as 
soon  as  tea  was  over. 

Before  that,  however,  another  and  a  very  unexpected 
pleasure  was  given  to  them  in  a  visit  from  their  Aunt 
Johnstone  and  her  children. 

Old  Mr  Johnstone  had  begun  to  rally  from  the  very 
day  his  daughter-in-law  had  been  sent  for,  and  since  then 
his  recovery  had  been  steady.  As  soon  as  the  doctors 
pronounced  that  all  immediate   danger  was  over,  Mrs 
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Johnstone  returned  home,  as  she  wished  to  see  her 
brother  as  soon  as  possible.  She  had  not  written  to 
announce  her  intention,  lest  any  sudden  relapse  in  the 
old  man's  disorder  might  cause  her  to  abandon  it.  And 
therefore  the  surprise  of  the  Stuarts  at  her  appearance 
was  as  great  as  it  was  pleasant. 

The  young  Stuarts  had  oficn  seen  their  aunt.  She 
and  her  husband  had  paid  a  visit  to  Glen  Kyle  every 
year.  But  they  were  perfect  strangers  to  their  cousins, 
who  had  from  various  causes  been  always  prevented 
from  accompanying  their  parents. 

Sophia  Johnstone  was  a  year  older,  and  Frederick  a 
month  or  two  younger  than  Iilmil}-  Stuart.  So[)hia  was  a 
very  handsome  girl,  tall,  and  womr.nly-looking  for  her 
age.  Her  countenance  was  open  and  pleasing,  but  her 
manners  were  too  formed  and  decid:jd  for  one  so  young, 
and  she  had  little  of  the  simplicity  and  modesty  so 
becoming  in  children. 

Frederick  was  a  great  contrast  to  his  sister.  Although 
a  year  older  than  Sydney,  he  was  sp.orLcr,  and  looked 
younger.  With  fair  curly  hair,  brig'it  blue  eyes,  and  a 
merry,  laughing  expression,  he  looked  as  mucli  more 
childi.-^h  than  he  real!}'  was,  as  Su^jhia  luok^d  more 
womanly  than  she  0UL;ht  to  have  done. 

The  cousins  could  not  make  any  great  adw.nces  to- 
wards acquaintanceship  so  lung  a.s  ihu}'  v/cre  with  their 
Ciders  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  immciliLitjly  after  tea 
they  were  recommer.ded  to  go  out  l;igCL:.jr  to  tlie  gar- 
CiLTi.  aiid  then  tlie  firs!,  sliynoss  soon  wore  oiV,  and  the}' 
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were  better  able  to  judge  of  one  another,  and  to  decide 
how  they  should  like  each  other. 

The  girls  were  a  little  puzzled  about  Sophia.  Annie 
looked  upon  her  with  a  feeling  of  unmixed  surprise. 
Her  decided,  independent  mode  of  speaking  was  so 
different  from  anything  she  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to.  She  seemed  to  think  herself  perfectly  competent  to 
form  her  own  opinions,  to  direct  her  own  actions,  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  her  mother's  wishes  or  judg- 
ment. Annie's  mind  was  in  one  sense  independent. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the 
example  or  opinions  of  those  who  had  no  means  of 
knowing  better  than  herself  But  she  was  at  the  same 
time  humble.  She  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  herself  and  Emily  as  mere  inexperienced  children, 
who  had  yet  to  be  taught  almost  everything  they  ought 
to  know,  and  to  be  directed  in  almost  everything  they 
ought  to  do.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  feci  herself 
not  merely  willing,  but  glad,  to  depend  upon  her  papa 
and  mamma  for  advice  and  direction  ;  and  she  could  not 
understand  how  Sophia  could  fancy  herself  able  to  judge 
and  to  act  without  restraint  or  help  of  any  kind. 

Emily  regarded  Sophia  with  a  feeling  half  envious, 
lialf  indignant.  Envious,  because  she  was  apparently 
thought  so  much  of  in  her  own  family.  Indign.int,  be- 
cause she  was  so  condescending  towards  herself. 

Sophia,  on  her  side,  was  too  much  occu])ied  about 
herself — too  much  bent  on  convincing  her  cousins  of 
licr  own  superiority — to  liave  mucl;  tliought  to  spare  for 
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the  characters  of  those  coushis.  She  thought  them  quiet, 
well-beliaved  little  girls,  but  not  in  any  way  equal  to  herself. 

While  this  mixture  of  feelings  was  causing  a  little 
shyness  and  coldness  between  the  girls,  Sydney  and 
Frederick  were  advancing  much  more  rapidly  towards 
a  friendly  understanding  and  liking  for  each  other. 

Ernest  and  Sydney  had  taken  Frederick  to  tlie  spot 
which  they  intended  to  make  their  own  garden,  and 
Sydney  had,  with  his  usual  animation,  explained  the 
difficulties  they  had  met  with  from  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  plans  they  had  formed  for  improving 
it.  Frederick  could  toll  tl^cni  that  there  was  a  moss 
such  as  they  wished  to  find.  For  he  had  often,  he  said, 
had  capital  fun  with  otiicr  boys  trying  who  could  find 
the  shortest  and  driest  road  across  it ;  but  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  how  far  it 
might  suit  tlie  Stuarts'  plans.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
help  tliem  in  digging  up  t'ne  peat,  and  wheeling  it  to 
their  garden  ;  he  liked  work  of  any  kind,  he  said,  although 
he  had  never  thought  of  making  a  garden  for  himself;  and 
then  he  asked  Sydney  abruptly  if  tlie  P'warts  were  come. 

Sydney  stared,  a  little  puzzled.  From  the  way  in 
which  the  question  was  asked,  he  did  not  feel  sure 
whether  the  Ewarts  were  man,  biast,  or  thing,  and  with 
a  bewildered  air  he  said — 

"Tlie  I^warts !     Wliat  are  tlic  l^warts.''"' 

'■  "W'liat  are  tliey?  Wliy,  boys  like  you  and  me  to  be 
sure,"'  said  I'^redcrick,  laughing  at  his  stupitlity.  "They 
live  next  door  to  us.    They  are  coming  here  now,  altliough 
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it  is  not  the  regular  bathing  season,  because  the  little  girls 
have  had  the  hooping-cough,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered 
them  to  come  here  for  change  of  air,  and  Mrs  Ewart 
comes  with  them,  and  so  the  boys  could  not  be  left 
behind,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  for  they  are  capital 
fellows,  and  we  shall  have  grand  fun  with  them." 

He  then  began  to  unfold  a  mighty  plan,  which  he  and 
the  Ewarts  had  laid,  of  making  a  cave  upon  the  sea- 
shore,— a  cave  large  enough  to  hold  them  all,  and  where 
they  could  play  at  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Sydney  thought  this  would  be  a  delightful  plan,  if 
they  could  manage  ,  it,  but  he  looked  a  little  doubtful. 
"  Could  they  work  out  a  cave  in  hard  rock  ? "  He 
did  not  think  they  could. 

No,  Frederick  said,  of  course  not.  But  the  cave  was 
partly  made  already,  only  the  roof  was  a  great  deal  too  low. 

"  And  how  could  they  make  it  higher?"  Sydney  asked. 

"  Only  by  making  the  floor  lower.  The  floor  is  of 
sand,  and  we  mean  to  dig  it  out,  and  carry  it  away; 
and  we  are  going  to  make  seats,  and  tables,  and  shelves, 
and  everything  that  Robinson  Crusoe  had." 

Sydney's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  It  would  be 
such  an  amusing  play,  he  said,  and  it  would  last  so  long. 

"  Last  long,  to  be  sure  it  will.  It  will  take  us  a  good 
while,  I  can  tell  you,  to  do  all  wc  mean  to  do,  and  we 
shall  be  so  glad  to  have  you  to  help  us.  You  look  u 
good  strong  fellow." 

Yes,  Sydney  said  ;  he  was  very  strong,  and  so  was 
Ernest  j  and  he  looked  round  to  get  his  promise  to  help  ; 
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but  Ernest  had  left  them.  He  had  seen  Graves  come  out 
to  look  at  his  precious  auriculas  and  carnations,  and  as 
Graves  liked  flowers  as  much  as  Ernest  did,  and  was  be- 
sides very  skilful  in  their  management,  he  had  gone  to  con- 
sult him  about  one  or  two  which  looked  a  little  drooping. 

"  However,"  said  Sydney,  "  I  know  he  will  help  if  I 
ask  him.     And  he  is  both  strong  and  clever." 

"Clever,  yes,"  said  Frederick,  doubtfully,  "  if  he  is 
not  too  clever." 

"Too  clever,"  said  Sj-Jnc}',  angril}-.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?  Ernest  is  not  too  anything.  He  is  just 
the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived." 

Oh,  Frederick  said,  he  did  not  mean  "  too  "  in  a  batj 
sense.  Only  Ernest  luukcd  so  wise  and  grave,  he  thouglu 
he  would  not  mucl:  care  for  caves,  or  such  things. 

Sydney  was  ],)acified  by  this  explanation.  Ernest  v>as 
certainly  very  wiic,  he  s:iicl,  but  not  too  vise  to  care 
about  amusemeiU,  and  he  \\as  always  ready  to  help 
ever)-  one. 

With  such  talk,  and  plan-h;;'.i.ir,g,  the  Lw  o  bo\s  amused 
themselves  until  Frederick  w.,:,  <:.',iled  to  go  home  v\ ith  his 
mamma.  Fy  that  time  tlie}-  liad  b^ccine  Lust  fiiends,  and 
they  parted  mutually  plea.'-.-.iI  ^viUi  each  other.  Sydney 
confidently  assured  his  mamma  ti;at  Frederick  was  a  very 
hue  fellow,  and  that  he  was  certain  tlie)-  woukl  get  on 
well  together. 

"A:r]  there  are  the  Ev.arts  tcju,  rjiamm.!.  Frederick 
sr.}S  the}'  are  capital  feliow.s.  J  hope  }uu  v.ill  allow  me 
Ij   be   v.it'.;  them,  manuiia.     I  [.ruMibed,  you  know,  to 
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make  no  new  friends  without  your  leave.     But  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  make  friends  with  the  Ewarts." 

Mrs  Stuart  hesitated,  and  Sydney  went  on  with  more 
eagerness. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  with  Frederick,  mamma,  I  must  be 
wiih  them,  you  know." 

Mrs  Stuart  still  hesitated,  and  looked  a  little  anxious, 
hvX  Air  Stuart  said — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  is  right ;  he  must  at  least  become 
acquainted  with  these  boys.  We  wish  him  to  associate 
Vv'ith  his  cousin,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  he  should 
hold  back  from  all  acquaintanceship  with  Frederick's 
, companions,  until  we  have  had  time  to  read  their 
cliaractcrs,  and  to  fmd  out  whether  they  are  proper 
companions  for  him  or  not." 

"  But,  Sydney,  if  we  place  so  much  confidence  in  you 
as  to  allow  you  to  associate  with  boys  of  whom  we  know- 
nothing,  you  must  not  abuise  our  confidence.  If  you  see 
anything  in  their  character  or  conduct  which  makes 
them  bad  companicns  for  you,  v»'e  trust  to  you  to  tell  us 
of  it  at  once." 

"  Oh,  papa,  if  they  are  bad  boys,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
v,'I.-,h  to  have  anything  to  do  Vv^th  them." 

"I  hope  not,  Sydney;  I  tliink  not.  If  you  were  ever 
to  meet  vvith  a  boy  who  did  many  things  v/hich  you  knew 
must  greatly  vex  me,  who  v\as  quite  indifferent  as  to 
vdictlier  he  grieved  me  or  not,  who  thouglit  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  me,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  make  a 
friend  of  such  a  boy." 
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"  No  indeed,  papa  ;  no  indeed  I  could  not." 

"  But,  my  dear  Sydney,  you  ought  to  feel  in  the  same 
v,-ay  with  regard  to  your  Father  in  heaven,  to  that  Father 
who  has  taken  care  of  you  all  your  life  long,  who  lias 
given  you  so  many  blessings,  whose  eye  is  ever  on  you, 
and  who  asks  you  to  love  Him  as  a  father.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  you  will  ever  meet  with  boys  who  have  it 
in  their  power  personally  to  vex  or  hurt  me.  But  you 
may  meet  with  many  who  are  (]uite  careless  about  God's 
will,  wlio  break  His  laws,  and  dishonour  His  name,  anil 
from  such  you  ought  to  keep  away  ;  you  onglit  to  feel 
that  with  such  you  can  have  no  friendship."' 

"I  think  I  do  feel  that  just  now,  papa;  but  I  may 
forget — I  am  afraid  I  may  forget."' 

"  Yes,  you  may,  Sydney.  And  if  these  boys  chance 
to  be  very  pleasant  play-fellows,  kind,  good-tempered, 
and  obliging,  it  is  only  too  j)robable  that  you  may  forget 
to  think  hiOw  offensive  they  are  to  God." 

"  I  see  that  jjapa  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  likely,"  said 
Sydney,  gravely. 

"You  must  be  on  your  guard  against  this,  Sydney. 
You  must  ask  God  to  give  you  the  heart  of  a  chikl  to- 
wards Himself,  so  that  you  may  be  concerned  for  I  lis 
honour,  may  keep  away  fi'om  tlie  company  of  those  who  do 
not  love  Him,  and  who  are  not  an.xious  to  do  His  will."' 

Sydney  looked  very  serious. 

"  It  will  be  difticuk,  ])apa,  very  difficiilt  to  watcli  my- 
self, and  to  remember  all  tliese  tilings.  I  wi-]i  I  had  not 
to  do  such  a  difncult  thing.      I  wish  all  l^ad  bovs  weie 
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disagreeable  and  ill-tempered,  and  then  it  would  be  easier. 
It  will  be  very  difficult,  papa,  if  they  are  really  good- 
natured  and  kind." 

"  It  will  be  difficult,  dear  Sydney,  but  God  will  help 
you  ;  He  will  give  you  such  a  love  to  Him  as  will  make 
it  as  easy  to  you  to  love  His  friends  and  avoid  His 
enemies  as  you  feel  it  would  be  to  love  my  friends  and 
avoid  those  who  would  offend  me.  Do  you  remem.ber 
that  verse,  '  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God '  ?  It  is  this  power 
you  need,  dear  Sydney,  and  God  will  give  it  to  you  if  you 
ask  Him.  You  know  He  says,  '  ]\Iy  son,  give  me  thine 
'heart,'  and  you  know  also  that  He  will  most  certainly 
give  you  the  grace  to  keep  His  commandments." 

"  'Love  seeketh  not  her  own;'  remember  that,  Sydney," 
said  his  mamma,  affectionately.  '■'  Ask  God  to  give  you 
tliat  kind  of  love  towards  Himself,  and  He  will  do  it." 

Sydney  continued  to  look  very  grave  and  thoughtful, 
and  when  they  took  their  Bibles  to  read  as  usual  before 
going  to  bed,  he  vdiispered  a  request  to  his  papa,  that  he 
would  in  his  prayer  make  especial  mention  of  this  thing. 

The  next  day  was  very  fine,  and  all  the  party  enjoyed 
their  beautiful  walk  to  church.  The  minister  was  an  old 
and  very  good  man.  His  sermons  were  plain  and  deeply 
impressive,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  felt  most  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  having  such  a  pastor,  now  that  they 
were  separated  from  their  old  and  valued  friend  at  Glen 
Kyle. 

The  distance  was  too  great  for  the  Stuarts  to  return 
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home  between  sermons,  but  Mrs  Johnstone  had  arranged 
that  they  should  go  with  her  to  the  house  of  a  woman, 
who  had  once  been  in  her  service,  and  in  whose  house 
she  and  her  family  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  interval  between  services. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  plan  was  in  the  tempta- 
tions it  presented  to  the  young  people,  thus  met  to- 
gether, to  chatter  too  much  about  idle  things,  to  discuss 
past  adventures,  or  to  form  future  plans.  But  the  inter- 
val was  short,  and  by  keeping  their  children  beside  them, 
and  exerting  themselves  to  find  proper  and  interesting 
subjects  of  thought  and  conversation  for  them,  IMr  and 
Mrs  Stuart  managed  to  avoid  this  danger,  both  betAvcen 
sermons  and  during  the  walk  liome. 

Mrs  Johnstone  observed  tliis,  and  she  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  Mrs  Stuart  how  she  contrived  to  keen 
her  children  from  talking  of  their  everyday  concerns  and 
amusements,  and  yet  did  it  witjiout  nppearing  to  lav  any 
disagreeable  or  harsli  restraint  upon  tliem,  without  making 
them  feel  dull  or  wearied. 

"A  great  deal  dop'ends  upon  one's  taking  the  troul,;!e 
to  find  proper  occupation  for  them,"  3.1rs  Stuart  said. 
'■  We  cannot  expect  them  to  give  up  all  con\-ersation 
upon  what  interests  them,  unless  we  provide  tlicm  with 
other  subjects  as  interesting,  or  still  more  so.  Or  if  tlicy 
do  give  it  uj)  in  obedience  to  our  commands,  we  must  be 
p)repare(l  to  find  tliat  tlie  Sal)batli  is  to  them  a  day  of 
weariness  and  vexation,  not  a  day  of  joy  and  I'lc^-'std 
rest." 
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Mr  Stuart  and  the  young  people  at  this  moment  came 
up,  and  the  former  observed  that  he  saw  none  of  the 
fishermen  or  their  famihes  returning  from  church. 

"  None  of  them  go,  I  beHeve/'  said  ^Nlrs  Johnstone. 
"They  are  a  terribly  wild,  careless  set  of  people." 

"  And  has  no  effort  ever  been  made  to  improve  them  ?" 

"  Not  much,  I  am  afraid.  Unfortunately,  they  don't 
belong  to  INIr  Douglas'  parish ;  and  the  minister  of  the 
one  to  which  they  do  belong  is  a  careless  man." 

'■But  are  there  no  Sunday  schools  ?  Have  none  of 
the  good  people  who  come  here  for  the  bathing  taken 
any  interest  in  the  Avelfare  of  so  many  immortal  beings?" 

"  They  were  here  for  so  short  a  tune,"  j\Irs  Johnstone 
said,  "  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while." 

"  Worth  while,"  repeated  Mr  Stuart.  "  Ah,  that  is  a 
bad  expression,  particularly  where  the  salvation  of  an 
immortal  soul  is  in  question.  But  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  judge  others  ;  only  we  must  ourselves  set  to  work,  and 
I  hope  v/e  shall  all  do  so  at  once,  and  very  earnestly." 

''  All,  papa  ?     We  children,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Annie,  I  shall  find  work  for  you  all.  If  you 
little  bodies  are  thought  too  young  to  teach  a  class,  you 
may  at  any  rate  make  yourselves  useful  in  covering  cate- 
chisms and  tracts,  colouring  pictures,  and  hunting  out 
stories  and  anecdotes  for  the  teachers  to  use  as  illustra- 
tions in  their  lessons.  These  poor  children  liave  been 
so  unaccustomed  to  learn,  that  we  can  .scarcely  expect 
attention  from  them,  unless  we  make  our  instructions 
very  interesting.     They  have  not  learnt  to  prize  food 
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merely  because  it  is  wholesome  ;  we  must  make  it  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  their  taste,  or  they  will  refuse  it." 

"  And  we  children  are  to  sugar  the  food  for  them  ?  " 
Sydney  asked. 

"  To  prepare  the  sugar  for  the  teachers  to  use,  at 
least.  Young  folk  know  best  what  young  folk  like,  and 
I  expect  you  all  to  be  very  useful  in  tliis  way." 

They  promised  readily  to  do  what  they  could. 

"And  we,  too,  must  help,"  said  Mrs  Johnstone.  "I 
am  very  inexperienced  in  these  matters,  but  I  shall  work 
under  your  directions  as  humbly  as  any  of  the  children." 

In  the  evening  the  Stuart  children  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  iMr  and  ]Mrs  Stuart  took 
advantage  of  the  strong  interest  so  newly  awakened  in 
their  minds,  to  impress  upon  tlicm  the  duty  and  the  bles- 
sedness of  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

]\Ir  Stuart  repeated  in  lively  terms  what  had  been  told 
liim  of  the  state  of  misery  and  wickedness  in  which  the 
whole  people  of  the  fishing  village  lived.  How  one  and 
all,  old  and  young,  man  and  woman,  were  totally  desti- 
tute of  regard  to  God,  or  to  His  authority.  How  none 
ever  entered  a  church  or  opened  a  Bible  ;  but  all  were 
living  only  to  please  themselves,  and  to  work  their  own 
wicked  wills. 

He  bade  them  think  seriously  of  what  must  be  the 
miserable  state  of  these  i)Oor  people,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  unless  they  were  brought  to  repent  and  to 
turn  to  God. 

"We  know,"  h.e   said,  "how  full   God's  heart   is  of 
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pity  for  these  poor  blind  sinners  ;  how  He  desires  that 
they  should  be  saved ;  and  shall  we  not  do  what  we  can 
for  such  an  object.  It  is  so  painful,  so  sorrowful  to 
think  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  is  at  this  very  moment  looking  down,  with  a  heart 
full  of  tender  love,  upon  that  village,  and  He  cannot  see 
perhaps  one  heart  in  which  there  is  the  least  thought  of 
Him,  one  faint  spark  of  love  to  Him,  or  of  gratitude  for 
all  He  has  done  and  suffered.  In  all  these  hearts  He 
sees  only  enmity,  contempt,  or  total  indifference.  Oh, 
if  we  can  teach  but  oiie  heart  what  it  owes  to  Christ,  can 
awaken  in  only  one  soul  a  sense  of  His  wondrous  love 
and  goodness  !" 

"  Oh,  but  I  hope  we  may  do  good  to  more  than  one, 
papa,"  said  Sydney,  earnestly.  "  I  hope  we  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good." 

"  That  depends  upon  God's  holy  will,  Sydney ;  but 
whether  He  allows  us  to  do  much  or  little,  we  must  never 
forget  that  His  will  is  all-holy,  all-wise,  and  we  must  be 
contented.  We  must  work  as  hard,  as  earnestly  as  we 
can,  whether  the  fruit  of  our  work  be  great  or  little." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Emily,  "  Aunt  Johnstone  says  they 
are  stupid,  ungrateful  people.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
care  to  be  taught,  perhaps  they  will  not  come." 

"  As  to  their  gratitude,  Emily,"  Mr  Stewart  said  cheer- 
fully, "  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  work  for  their  gratitude,  but  for  their  good.  And  as 
to  their  not  coming,  I  think  we  may  surely  be  able  to 
persuade  a  few  among  so   many.      Surely  we  shall  at 
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any  rate  get  one  scholar,  and  even  one  is  worth  lr}'ing 
for." 

"And  when  will  you  begin  to  trj^,  papa?"  asked 
Sydney.  "  You  will  have  no  time  this  week,  if  you  go 
to  Glen  Kyle  on  Wednesday." 

'•'I  must  find  time,  make  time,"'  he  answ^ered,  in  the 
same  cheery,  decided  tone.  "We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a  week  in  such  an  important  work." 

"  But  you  will  not  be  here  next  Sunday  to  teach,  will 
you?"  Ernest  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will,"  cried  Sydney.  "  lie  can,  you 
know.  If  he  leaves  this  on  Wednesday  morning,  he 
will  get  to  Glen  Kyle  on  Thursday  nighit.  And  if  he 
writes  to  nurse  to  have  the  children  all  ready  to  s'  :rt 
on  Friday  morning,  th.n  l::cy  cr.n  he  here  on  Saturday 
night." 

'•  Admirably  arrange;!,  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pick  up  the  children,  aiid  come  back,"  said  his  papa, 
smiling.  "  riut  as  I  h.ai,pen  to  have  a  good  d.al  of 
business  to  get  tliror.gh,  I  am  afraid,  S\'dn^y,  your  plan 
v/ill  not  ansvrer.  However,  tins  is  not  quite  the  tira.c 
for  forming  plans  about  joura^'vs  and  busir.c-.s.  Let  us 
rather  think  what  will  be  the  best  vray  to  be^'in  with  our 
scholars,  when  v/e  get  them.  Let  us  think  liow  can  we 
best  represent  to  their  darkened  minds  tiie  glorious 
truti'iS  of  the  go.  pel — -hiow  v.-e  can  render  our  leasons 
most  attractive.'' 

I  think  this  will  be  the  best  time  to  tell  you  the  result 
of  tlie  visit  which  iMr  and  iMrs  Stuart  paid  upon  the  fob 
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lowing  day  to  the  fishing  village.  The  appearance  of 
the  village  was  as  dirty,  and  their  reception  was  as 
chilling,  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  some 
houses  they  met  with  sour  looks,  short,  sharp  answers  ; 
and  in  others,  where  the  people  seemed  more  frank  and 
kindly,  they  were  still  shown  very  plainly  that  their  visit 
was  looked  upon  as  an  intrusion,  and  that  all  were  jeal- 
ously afraid  of  being  interfered  with. 

i\Ir  and  ^Irs  Stuart  were  not  at  all  astonished  by 
this,  not  at  all  shaken  in  their  purpose.  They  had  not 
expected  the  people  to  receive  them  cordially,  ignorant 
as  they  vrere  of  their  interest  in  them,  and  desire  to 
serve  them. 

The  children  were  even  more  rude  and  disagreeable 
than  the  elders ;  but  INIr  Stuart's  particularly  frank, 
kindly  manners  were  not  without  their  influence  upon 
them  ]  and  before  he  left  the  village  he  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  about  a  dozen  of  the  boys  to  come  to  hir, 
house  for  instruction  on  the  following  Sabbath. 


CHAPTER    V. 


SYDNEY  AND  PRINCE. 

JjRE  we  to  begin  our  lessons  to-day,  mamma?' 
Emily  asked,  when  they  were  at  breakfast 
on  ^Monday  morning. 


"Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  it  will  be  better.  As  Friday 
and  Saturday  were  such  rainy  days,  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  given  you  a  holiday,  that  you  might  go  about 
with  your  brothers,  and  see  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
this  new  world.  But  when  your  aunt  and  the  little  ones 
come,  I  shall  have  so  little  time  to  attend  to  you,  tliat  I 
think  it  will  be  be3t  to  take  advantage  of  this  week  of 
leisure,  and  get  your  studies  fairly  set  agoin;;  before  you 
are  left  to  yourselves." 

"And  if  you  have  not  time  even  for  tlie  girls,  mamma, 
what  are  the  boys  to  do  ?  "  asked  Sydney. 

"  You  think  the  boys  require  more  time  and  attention 
tiian  the  girls,  Sydney?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  at  least,  mamma,"  he  said,  ingenuously. 
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"  And,  at  any  rate,  you  have  never  taken  the  Latm  and 

Greek.     And  now  that  papa  is  to  be  all  day  at  A , 

what  are  we  to  do  about  them  ?  Bhmder  on  by  ourselves  ? 
Ernest  may,  but  I  'm  sure  I  can't.     Give  them  up  till  we 

go  back  to  Glen  Kyle  ?  or  trudge  into  A every  day 

to  school  ?  That  would  not  be  a  bad  plan.  Would  it, 
papa  ?  " 

"  I  was  at  one  time  afraid  it  would  be  the  only  plan  we 
could  take.  Not  exactly  that  you  should  walk  in,  but 
that  I  should  either  get  you  ponies,  that  you  might  ride 
in  with  me,  or  get  a  gig  in  which  we  could  all  go." 

"  Oh,  the  ponies,  papa,  the  ponies  !  "  cried  Sydney, 
eagerly.  "  Only  think,  Ernest,  of  getting  a  ride  with 
papa  every  day,  and  a  ride,  too,  where  there  will  be  no 
tiresome  steward,  or  forester,  or  shepherd,  to  take  up  his 
time  with  their  nonsense,  and  keep  him  from  attending 
to  us.     Please,  papa,  do  let  it  be  the  ponies." 

"  But,  my  dear  Sydney,  I  said  that  I  had  been  afraid, 
not  that  I  was  afraid.  I  have  hopes  of  making  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  that  would  have  been.  Your 
aunt  tells  me  that  there  is  a  private  boarding-school  be- 
tween this  and  Alwen-dale  ;  that  the  master,  Mr  Rae,  is 
a  very  clever  man ;  that  he  has  consented  to  take  Fred- 
erick as  a  day-scholar,  and  that  she  is  sure  he  will  take 
you  also.'"' 

"  Well,"  said  Sydney,  making  a  great  effort  to  seem 
contented,  "  if  Frederick  is  there,  that  will  be  one 
good  thing.  Only  I  did  greatly  fancy  the  plan  of  the 
ponies." 
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"It  might  be  pleasant  enough  just  now;  but  how 
should  you  like  it  in  winter,  in  frost  and  snow  ?  " 

"  Better  and  better,  papa.  It  would  be  the  grandest 
fun  in  the  world  to  have  to  make  one's  way  through  a 
regular  snow-storm.  But  if  it  is  not  to  be,  it  is  not  to 
be,  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  When  shall  you  go  to 
see  ]Mr  Rae,  and  may  we  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  We  mean  to  go  to-day,  but  we  shall  not  take  you 
with  us.  If  ViX  Rae  consents  to  receive  you,  I  shall  take 
you  to-morrow  lo  introduce  a'GU  to  him." 

"  If  he  consents  !  Oh,  tlicn  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
pony  plan  yet." 

"  But  then,  Sydney,  ii"  you  have  to  go  to  A every 

d:v\',  I  am  afraid  we  mu.>t  give  up  the  plan  of  rcmaiinng 
here  through  the  winter.  Aiul  \-ou  would  not  like  that, 
I  am  sure." 

'•'  No  indeed,  mamma,  I  should  not.  And  if  we  can 
go  to  ]Mr  Ivae's,  shall  we  slay  Iiure  all  winter  ?  " 

'•  Most  proLa'.ly.  This  is  a  warm,  comfortable  house, 
and  llicre  are  fewer  inconvLniur.ces  than  wc  liad  been  led 
to  expect." 

"Yes,  indeed,  tn.ere  are,"  said  ^^Ir  .Suuirt.  "  If  I  had 
some  kind  of  vehicle  set  up  for  taki;-,;  i;s  to  church  in 
bad  weather,  I  should  be  (piite  contented." 

'•  Wiiat  kind  of  vehicle,  pa]  a?"  Sydne)'  asked. 

"Alight  kind  of  covered  cart  v/il!,  I  think,  be  most 
suil.iijle  in  these  abomiriable  le.ids.  \\  I  can  get  one 
li^^'it  enougii  for  good  old  IJes.-.  to  draw,  I  diiiik  it  would 
su;l  us  admirably." 
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"  Old  Bess,  papa  !  Are  you  going  to  bring  her  here  ? 
Oh,  how  delightful !  Dear,  good  old  Bess  ! "  cried  all 
four  children  at  once. 

Y\.x  Stuart  smiled  at  their  eagerness,  and  said  he  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  her.  She  was  sucli  a 
faithful,  good  old  servant,  he  did  not  like  to  leave  her  in 
cliarge  of  strangers. 

'■But  where  can  she  feed,  papa?"  asked  Annie. 
'■  She  won't  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a  dull  stable,  when  she 
has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  run  about;  and  }ou 
have  no  park  here." 

"  Oh,  we  can  soon  make  a  park  for  dear  old  Bess,'' 
cried  Sydney.  "  There  is  plenty  of  grass  on  the  lir:ks 
there,  and  v.-e  can  soon  inclose  a  nice  bit  for  her.  VvUiy, 
Ernest  and  I  can  do  it  ourselves,  and  I  am  sure  Frederick 
vrill  help  us,  and  so,  I  daresay,  will  the  Ewarts,  when  they 
come." 

'•And  v,-hcre,  IMaster  Encloser,  do  you  propose  to  gjt 
your  Y,  ood  ?  " 

'■  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  young  trees  in  the  ^-ood 
thc;e.  They  v/ould  be  all  the  better  away.  The  others 
Would  grow  the  better  for  the  v/ant  of  them." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  his  papa,  laughing.  "  Lui  pra}'  \-,  iiat 
i"g',t  Iiave  you  to  take  possession  of  any  part  of  the  liiiks, 
or  Lj  cut  down  other  people's  trees  to  make  railings  v/ith?" 

'•I  did  not  think  of  that,"  he  said,  in  a  somcwiial 
mortified  tone. 

'■  Well,"  ;:aid  his  mamma,  ''  don't  look  so  downcast 
about  it.     Vi'e  shall,  I  daresay.  va\<1  some  place  fur  Ecss 
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to  run  about  in.  And  Annie  need  not  be  afraid  that  she 
will  be  either  starved  or  shut  up  in  a  dull  stable." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  young  Stuarts,  with 
Frederick  Johnstone,  were  coming  home  from  a  stroll 
on  the  beach,  they  saw  their  papa  and  mamma  coming 
through  the  wood  from  Alwen-dale.  They  ran  to  meet 
them. 

"  Well,  papa,  is  it  all  settled?"  cried  Sydney.  "  Have 
you  seen  him?     Has  he  agreed  to  take  us  ?" 

"Have  I  seen  whom?  Is  what  all  settled?"  ]Mr 
Stuart  asked,  with  mock  gravity. 

But  ^Irs  Stuart  took  pity  on  Sydney's  impatience.  She 
told  him  that  they  had  seen  Mr  Rae,  and  had  been  much 
pleased  with  liim,  and  with  his  mode  of  instruction ;  that 
he  had  agreed  to  take  tlie  boys  as  day-scholars ;  that  ]Mr 
Stuart  was  to  introduce  tlicm  to  him  upon  the  following 
day,  and  tliat  they  were  to  begin  their  lessons  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

"  Heigh-ho  !  Well,  tliere  is  a  sigh  to  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  all  hope  about  the  ponies,"  said  Sydney. 

"And  are  you  going  to  (ilen  Kyle  on  Wednesday,  papa?"' 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  evening,  I  think,  Ernest.  I 
understand  there  is  a  niglit-coach  wliich  passes  about  two 

miles  from  this,  by  wliicli  I   can  get  to ,  where  my 

horse  and  gig  can  meet  me.  1  onglit  to  be  back  here  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  by  travelling  all  night  I  shall  save 
some  time." 

"  Ikit  if  you  should  be  unable  to  get  an  inside  place," 
suggested  }.Irs  Stuart,  a  little  anxiously. 
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"  Oh,  I  hope  I  shall.  If  not,  I  cannot  help  it,  but  I 
think  I  shall  most  probably  get  one.  The  busy  season 
for  such  coaches  has  scarcely  begun  yet." 

"  I  wish  I  had  some  means  of  knowing  that  you  do 
get  inside." 

"  Well,  one  of  the  boys  can  walk  across  with  me  if 
you  like.  He  will  help  me  to  carry  my  cloak  and  other 
wraps." 

"  Yes,  me,  papa.  Please,  mamma,  let  me  go,"  cried 
Sydney. 

]SIrs  Stuart  did  not  look  quite  satisfied  that  Sydney 
should  go. 

"  It  would  be  far  best  for  me  to  go,  mamma,"  he  con- 
tinued, still  more  eagerly.  "  Ernest's  whole  mind  and 
heart  are  set  upon  the  stage  he  is  making,  or  going  to 
make,  for  his  auriculas,  and  the  evening  is  the  best,  the 
only  time  for  Graves  to  help  him  with  it.  So  you  see, 
mamma,  it  really  must  be  me." 

'•  But  you  must  walk  back  the  two  miles  all  alone, 
Sydney." 

"  Well,  mamma,  and  what  of  that  ?  I  am  sure  I  have 
often  walked  farther  than  that  alone,  and  no  harm  hap- 
pened to  me.  Surely  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself  now." 

'■  ]\Iamma  is  thinking  of  your  proposition  about  the 
field  for  Bess,"  said  his  papa.  "  A  young  gentleman  who 
holds  such  very  loose  and  confused  opinions  about  pro- 
perty is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  by  himself.  Mamma  is 
afraid  she  may  hear  of  your  being  landed  in  jail,  for  the 
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unceremonious  appropriation  of  the  goods  of  some  per- 
■son  or  other." 

"  But,  seriously,  mamma,  I  hope  you  will  allov/  me  to 
go.  If  you  like,  I  will  promise  to  walk  home  all  the  way 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  keep  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  so  that  I  can  neither  get  nor  make  mischief." 

"  No,  no,  Sydney^  I  would  rather  have  no  such  rash 
promise.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  ]ironiise  to  come 
straight  home,  and  by  the  road  3-ou  po  with  papa,  not  to 
try  new  and  supposed  shorter  paths." 

Sydney  readily  promised.  And  this  being  settled,  he 
and  Ernest  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  their  new 
school. 

"Has  I\rr  Rae  any  children?"  Ernest  asked,  r.ftcr  ah 
the  questions  more  nearly  concerning  their  own  interests 
had  been  answered. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  lias  several  daughters  ;  and  I  know 
he  has  a  son,  a  lad  about  sixteen.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has 
been  delicate  all  his  life,  and  for  the  last  three  years  he 
has  completely  lost  tlie  use  of  liis  limbs.  He  is  con- 
stantly confined  to  a  couch." 

All  the  young  people  expressed  their  sympatliy  for 
him,  and  Ernest  asked  if  his  papa  had  seen  him. 

"I  did.  He  is  very  interesting-looking.  And  Mr 
Douglas  told  us  that  he  v^-as  a  remarkably  fine  boy, 
— amiable,  gentle,  patient,  and  very  clever." 

"  Oh,"  said  Erederick,  carelessly,  "  jicrliaps  h.e  is.  but  I 
think  he  is  terribly,  stnjjidly,  tircsomely  fjuict  and  grave." 

*'  And  do  you  think,  Erederick,  you  might  not  perliaps 
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be  a  little  quiet  and  grave  too,  if  you  were  forced  always 
to  lie  on  a  couch,  and  were  unable  to  run  about  and 
amuse  yourself  as  other  boys  do  ?  "  Mrs  Stuart  asked,  in 
a  tone  of  mild  reproof. 

Frederick  blushed  deeply,  but  he  looked  up  ingenu- 
ously, as  he  said — 

'•  I  daresay  I  might,  aunt ;  or  rather,  I  am  afraid  I 
might  be  fretful  and  cross,  plaguing  every  one  around 
me, — not  quiet  and  patient,  like  poor  Godfrey  Rae.  I 
was  wrong  to  call  him  stupidly  quiet." 

"  But  right  to  acknowledge  your  faults  so  frankly,  my 
boy,"  said  Mrs  Stuart,  smiling  kindly  upon  him. 

Sydney  had  watched  this  little  scene  with  great  in- 
terest. He  had  already  found  out  that  Frederick  was  to 
the  full  as  thoughtless  as  himself.  He  knew  how  care- 
ful and  anxious  his  papa  and  mamma  were  about  the 
characters  of  his  companions,  and  he  was  greatly  afraid 
they  might  not  like  to  trust  him  to  be  with  Frederick  so 
much  as  he  wished  to  be. 

And,  in  truth,  Frederick  was  not  a  very  improving 
companion  for  Sydney.  He  was  even  more  thoughtless 
and  unreflecting,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  less  depth 
of  character.  Of  a  placid,  easy  disposition,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  straggles  and  temptations  which  poor 
Sydney's  quick,  passionate  temper  so  often  caused  him. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  Sydney's  strength 
and  steadiness  of  principle.  He  meant  to  do  right,  he 
wished  to  do  right,  he  was  sorry  when  he  had  done 
wrong ;  but  he  had  never  been  taught,  as  Sydney  had 
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"been,  to  maintain  a  constant  watch  over  himself,  to  keep 
up  a  steady  resistance  to  wrong  feelings  and  habits. 

All  this  Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  had  already  found  out. 
They  regretted  it.  They  could  not  help  wishing  that 
Frederick  had  been  a  little  more  like  Ernest.  But  they 
had  not  thought  of  preventing  the  cousins  from  associat- 
ing together ;  they  only  wished  to  warn  Sydney  of  the 
temptations  to  which  he  might  be  exposed,  and  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  himself  to  be  led  by  one  who  was  so 
little  fitted  to  be  his  guide. 

]\Ir  Stuart  took  advantage  of  their  quiet  walk  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  to  sj^eak  to  him  somewhat  seriously 
upon  this  subject. 

"  You  will  have  a  great  many  new  amusements  and 
pleasures,  Sydney,  now  that  you  have  so  many  com- 
panions of  your  own  age;  you  must  take  care  that  they 
do  not  lead  you  to  forget  what  you  ought  to  remember, 
or  tempt  you  in  any  way  to  do  wrong." 

"  I  know,  pa[)a,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  my  for 
getting  things,"  Sydney  said,  gravely.  "  I  get  so  bent 
upon  what  I  am  doing,  that  I  forget  everything  else. 
.IJut  then,  papa,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  neither 
I'rederick  nor  the  Ewarts  are  likely  to  lead  me  into  mis- 
chief. I  saw  the  Ewarts  to-da}^,  papa,  and  they  seem  real 
good  kind  of  fellows." 

Mr  Stuart  smiled,  as  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
Sydney  had  had  much  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
characters  of  the  Ewarts,  as  they  had  only  arrived  that 
afternoon. 
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"  But  I  don't  at  all  wish  to  teach  you  the  habit  of 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  your  play- 
fellows, Sydney,"  he  added.  "  I  wish  you  rather  to 
judge  yourself,  to  be  afraid  of  yourself,  to  watch  over 
your  own  heart  and  conduct.  The  Ewarts  and  Frederick 
may  be  real  good  fellows,  as  you  call  them,  but  even  real 
good  fellows  of  your  age  are  a  little  apt  to  lead  each  other 
into  mischief,  and  I  only  want  you  to  be  careful  how  you 
follow  the  advice  or  example  of  any  boy  who  cannot 
know  very  much  better  than  yourself  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  you  should  be  watchful  and  careful  just 
now  when  I  am  avray ;  and  when  your  mamma  has  so 
many  things  to  attend  to,  and  so  much  to  annoy  her,  I 
am  particularly  anxious  that  you  should  cause  her  no 
additional  trouble  or  grief" 

"  Papa,  I  cannot  promise  that  I  will  not,  but  I  can 
promise  that  I  will  try  not  to  vex  her  in  any  way," 
Sydney  said,  earnestly. 

'•  And  that  is  all  I  v/ish,  my  boy.  Try,  try  hard,  try 
constantly,  and  I  liope  you  will  be  successful.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  me  with  a  smiling  face  v/hen  I 
come  home,  and  to  say,  '  Papa,  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
right,  I  have  been  watching  against  wrong,  and  mamma 
says  I  have  been  a  source  of  comfort,  and  not  of  grief, 
to  her.' " 

"  Well,  papa,  I  will  try.    I  will  watch  ;  I  will,  indeed.''' 

And  so  he  meant  to  do.  And  so  at  first  he  did.  For 
some  days  he  was  very  watchful  over  himself,  very  careful 
to  keep  himself  quiet,  as  he  termed  it ;  meaning  by  that 
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expression  to  keep  himself  from  being  so  much  absorbed 
in,  and  excited  by,  his  new  amusements,  as  to  forget  other 
and  more  important  things,  or  to  be  so  disappointed  by 
any  failure  as  to  lose  the  command  of  his  temper. 

For  some  days  his  lessons  were  so  carefully  prepared, 
he  was  so  attentive  in  school,  so  observant  of  all  rules, 
so  quiet  and  orderly,  that  IMr  Rae  scarcely  knew  which 
of  his  two  new  pupils  to  admire  the  most. 

With  his  play-fellows  he  was  so  careful  to  restrain  his 
naturally  imperious,  impatient  temper,  and  to  check  the 
first  risings  of  anger,  that  those  who  had  not  known  him 
before  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was 
naturally  self-willed  and  passionate. 

And  at  home  he  was  equally  amiable  and  self-denyiny. 
Gentle  and  patient  to  the  girls,  scrupulously  obedient  to 
his  mamma,  and  most  anxious  to  please  every  one. 
Giving  up  his  most  favourite  plans  and  diNcrsions  to  help 
Ernest  and  the  girls  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  garder., 
and  working  under  Ernest's  directions  with  as  much 
patience  and  docility  as  even  gentle  little  Annie  couM 
have  done.  He  spent  tv>-o  evenings  togctlier  in  helping 
Ernest  to  finish  the  stage  for  his  auriculas,  and  gave  up 
the  whole  Saturday  to  digging  up  peat  from  the  moss, 
and  wheeling  it  to  tlieir  garden,  where  Ernest  was  busy 
making  up  a  small  bed  for  some  plants  which  Gra\e5 
had  got  for  him. 

At  another  time  this  occupation  would  Iiave  been  (juite 
to  Sydney's  taste.  If  his  young  companions  had  joined 
him,  as  he  had  planned  they  should,  if  he  !;ad  had  thein 
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to  work  with  him,  it  would  have  required  no  self-denial 
lo  persevere  for  more  than  a  whole  day  in  such  pleasant 
work.  But  they  were  too  bent  upon  their  cave  plan  to  give 
it  up  for  even  one  day,  and  without  them  Sydney  did  think 
the  occupation  a  little  tiresome;  he  did  cast  many  longing 
thoughts  towards  the  cave  and  the  merry  party  there. 

But  he  was  determined  not  "  to  seek  his  own  "  things 
alone — determined  to  consult  the  wishes  of  others.  The 
2)lan^s  must  be  at  once  cared  for.  His  mamma's  love  of 
flowers  must  be  gratified.  He  and  Ernest  had  said  to 
each  other,  that  although  they  could  not  make  the  whole 
garden  what  it  ought  to  be — although  they  perhaps  could 
not  do  much — yet  they  were  resolute  to  do  all  they  could, 
ar.d  to  do  it  heartily  and  well;  and  so  Sydney  worked  on, 
worked  hard,  and,  what  was  perhaps  more  difhcult,  v\'orkcd 
clieerfully  and  pleasantly. 

In  short,  so  fully  did  he  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  papa, 
that  his  mamma  felt  that,  for  several  da}'s,  he  had  done 
scarcely  one  thing  she  could  have  wished  undone,  or  left 
undone  anything  she  could  have  wished  him  to  do. 

Something  of  tliis  kind  she  said  to  him  on  the  oaturday 
evening  when  they  were  alone  in  the  drav.ii.g-room. 
Sydney  was  greatly  pleased. 

'■'  Zslamma,"'  he  said,  '"I  think  I  have  been  trying  hard 
to  do  right,  and,  as  papa  advised  me,  trying  constantly 
too.  It  is  that  '  constantly  '  that  is  the  most  difficult, 
mamma.  To  watch  alwa}"s,  to  struggle  always,  is  not 
easy." 

'•  Xo,  Sydney,  it   is  not.      But  tiicn,  my   boy,  if  your 
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trying  be  not  constant,  if  you  give  up  for  a  little,  and  allov; 
your  old  bad  habits  and  feelings  to  get  their  own  way,  all 
your  former  labour  will  be  lost.  And  when  you  v.ish 
again  to  begin  your  trying,  you  will  find  that  you  have  lost 
ground,  and  have  all  the  same  work  to  do  over  again." 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  know.  And  I  remember  that  papa 
once  told  me  that  I  should  give  up  thinking  of  this  trying 
to  do  right,  as  if  it  were  only  someth-:ng  by  the  way — 
something  to  be  done  when  I  chose,  or  had  nothing  more 
pleasant  to  attend  to.  Tliat  I  should  see  that  this  is  the 
business,  the  real  business  of  my  life,  and  find  my  liap- 
piness  in  doing  that  business  well." 

"Yes,  dear  Sydney,  to  do  God's  will,  to  seek  to  please 
Him  is  the  business  of  our  lives;  and  you  are  doing  Ilis 
will — you  are  seeking  to  please  Him,  when  you  are 
labouring  diligently  to  improve  your  own  temper,  ;o 
check  evil  feelings,  to  nurse  good."' 

"To  teach  myself  that  'love  which  seeketh  not  her 
own  ; '  to  try  to  get  it  botli  towards  God  and  towards 
man,  mamma.     Tliat  is  what  I  liave  to  do." 

"  In  one  effort  after  it,  my  dear  Sydney,  you  have  been 
very  successful ;  you  have  been  exercising  that  love  to- 
wards Emily  in  a  great  degree.  I  have  observed  ycjur 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  her  all  this  week,  and  it  liis 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  tell  you." 

Sydney's  eyes  sparkled  witli  happiness. 

"Mamma,"  he  said,  bashfully,  turning  away  his  head, 
"  I  have  remembered  your  advice.  I  have  prayed  to 
God  to  give  me  that  true  love  to  l^n^JIy  which   '  seeke:Ii 
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not  her  own;'  and  do  you  know,  mamma,  even  while  1 
Avas  praying,  I  have  often  felt  my  heart  fill  with  desires 
to  please  and  serve  her.  It  made  me  think,  mamma,  of 
that  verse — '  While  they  are  speaking,  I  will  hear.'  It 
came  true  to  me,  mamma." 

'•'  And  so  will  you  find  it  with  all  God's  words,  Sydney. 
if  you  will  trust  them.  Every  word  He  says  must 
come  true,  each  promise  He  makes  shall  certainly  be 
fulfilled." 

"And,  mamma,  the  feeling  that  God  has  answered 
that  prayer  makes  me  love  Him  more,  makes  me  feel 
nearer  Him,  more  as  if  He  were  looking  upon  and  watch- 
ing me,  and  makes  me  more  anxious  to  pray  for  other 
things." 

"xAnd  so  it  ought,  dear  Sydney.  You  ought  to  think. 
If  God  has  given  me  the  lesser  thing,  will  He  not  also 
give  me  the  greater  ?  If  He  has  given  me  a  heart  to 
love  my  sister,  will  He  not  also  give  me  a  heart  to  love 
Himself?" 

Sydney  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  little,  and 
then  he  said — 

'•  Mamma,  ever  since  that  night  when  we  spoke  about 
Emily,  and  you  told  me  how  sorry  you  were  about  that 
foult  of  hers,  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
what  might  help  or  hinder  her  in  getting  the  better  of  it. 
And  so,  mamma,  I  am  a  little  sorry  about  Sophia." 

"  Sorry  about  Sophia,  Sydney  ?     How  ?     WV.y  ?  " 

**'  Oh,  you  know,  mamma,  she  is  kind  and  pleasant,  and 
all  that,  and  I  like  her  in  herself  very  well.      Eut  she  is  2 
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shov/-off  kind  of  girl ;  she  thinks  too  much  of  herself, 
and  wishes  every  one  to  do  the  same." 

Mrs  Stuart  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  acutencss 
with  which  the  quick-sighted  boy  had  so  soon  and  so 
correctly  read  his  cousin's  character.  Eut  she  told  hini 
that  she  hoped  no  harm,  but  perhaps  e^•en  good,  might 
come  to  Emily  from  the  fact  of  Sophia's  character  beip.g 
so  like  her  own. 

"Sophia's  lo\-c  of  praise  is  joined  to  great  self-con- 
fidence, as  Emily's  is  to  self  difildence.  On  that  account 
Sophia's  is  muc'a  more  evident  th.an  Emily's.  I'jiiily 
sees  this  defect  in  Sophia  and  dislikes  it.  She  knows  il 
is  a  defect  in  her  own  character  \  for  both  your  papa  atul 
I  have  told  her  of  it,  nn.cl  I  tliink  tlic  seeing  it  \\\  anollicr 
may  stir  lier  uj)  to  gel  riil  of  it  in  herself" 

"Well,  mamma,  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  be  so.  I  was 
afraid  it  migh.t  be  tlio  (itlicr  v,:;\ .  I  was  afraiil  she  luigrit 
learn  to  follow  Sophia's  e::;.:!5};']e.  But  there  are  lamest 
and  the  girls  coining  in.  I  siiould  like,  mamraa — would 
it  be  wrong  to  tell  tiicm  t'lat  you  l:ave  been  pleased  v/ith 
mc  this  week?  At  least  may  I  tell  l^rnest  ?  He  is  su 
kind,  so  helpful  to  me." 

"Tell  them  all  if  you  like,  de;ir  S}dne} .  I  like  nuu 
to  tell  each  oti^er  all  llie  jo\'s  and  sorrows  of  your  hearts. 
But,  Sydney,  my  dear  bo;,',  ^vil!  you  thiiik  me  \'ery  dis- 
r.greeable,  will  }-ou  tliink  me  wanting  in  sympalh}-  with 
your  presciit  happy  reelings,  if  I  warn  3-ou  not  to  be 
too  nvach  ekiled  with,  pinst  success,  so  as  to  f)rget  the 
hard  work,  t'-e  !:iany  strug^le^  \et  b'-'^.r;  you.  so  as  to  be 
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off  your  guard,  and  therefore  more  easily  overcome  by 
)-our  watchful  enemy." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  will  not  be  too  much  elated.  Trust 
me.     Do  not  be  afraid." 

But  jNIrs  Stuart  was  afraid.  All  the  more  afraid  because 
Sydney  feared  so  little.  All  the  less  inclined  to  trust 
him,  because  he  so  confidently  trusted  in  himself. 

And  she  was  right.  Sydney  was  too  much  elated. 
He  had  become  too  self-confident.  He  had  forgotten 
the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  got  proof  of  this,  and  got  a  lesson  against 
such  self-confidence. 

It  so  happened  that  the  following  ^Monday  was  one  of 
the  annual  holidays  ^^■]lich  }.Ir  Rae  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  his  pupils.  To  do  Sydney  all  justice,  I  must 
tell  you  that  he  had  not  known  of  this  v.'hen  he  gave  up 
his  Saturday  to  Ernest;  3.1r  Rae  had  forgotten  to  tell  the 
chree  cousins  anything  about  it.  They  had  gone  as  usual 
to  school  upon  the  ^Monday  morning,  and  tlie  jjleasure 
of  tr.e  holiday  was  to  them  all  the  greater,  that  it  was 
unexpected;  and  to  S}'dney  it  was  all  tlie  more  delight- 
ful that  there  was  not  the  least  call  upon  his  lime  or 
assistance  from  any  quarter.  Mrs  Stuart.  e.Irs  Jolmstone, 
and  the  three  girls  were  going  to  A — — ,  and  Ernest  was 
in-.-ited  to  spend  the  day  with  Godfrey  Rae,  for  whom  he 
had  taken  a  great  liking,  so  that  S}aney  felt  himself  quite 
at  liberty  to  spend  his  holiday  as  he  liked  best. 

The  Ewarts  did  not  go  to  ^.Ix  Rac's  school :  tliey  had 
a  private  tutor ;  but  wiier.  thai  gen iIl man  and  ?urs  Ewart 
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heard  that  Frederick  and  Sydney  liad  a  holiday,  they  very 
kindly  agreed  to  give  their  boys  one  also. 

The  cave  was  at  present  the  great  object  of  attraction 
to  all  four ;  and  to  the  cave  they  went,  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  a  long  unintcrru};ted  day's  work. 

The  Ewarts  and  Frederick  had  upon  the  Saturday 
shovelled  out  and  wheeled  away  all  the  loose  sand.  I'hcy 
had  now  come  to  a  firmer  and  more  compact  layer.  It 
was  harder  work  to  dig  it  out,  but  the  harder  the 
work  the  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  young  workmen. 

They  found  that  this  layer  was  so  compact  that  they 
could  cut  it  into  slabs,  which  stood  quite  firm  after  they 
had  removed  the  surrounding  sand,  and  they  determined 
to  leave  one  large  square  slab  in  the  middle  for  a  table 
and  other  smaller  ones  round  tlie  sides  for  benches,  beJs, 
shelves,  and  so  on. 

In  the  course  of  time  they  discovered  that  it  was  not 
a  very  judicious  arrangement  to  make  immovable  benches 
at  a  distance  from  an  immovable  table ;  but  this  morti- 
fying reflection  did  not  at  present  occur  to  them.  They 
were  in  the  meantime  delighted  with  their  plans,  delighted 
with  the  progress  they  made,  and  deliglited  with  the 
work  itself 

When  they  got  hungry,  Sydney  ran  up  to  his  house  as 
being  the  nearest,  and  brouglit  down  a  supjily  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  when  they  had  refreshed  themselves 
with  this,  they  set  to  work  again  witli  new  vigour,  and 
spent  one  or  two  hours  more  very  ha])})ily. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  h.owever,  a  little  circumstance 
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occurred  which  destroyed  in  some  measure  their  peace 
and  comfort. 

In  all  their  plays  and  walks  upon  the  beach  the  chil- 
dren had  been  tormented  by  a  little  barking  dog,  which 
came  down  to  the  sands  every  day  with  its  mistress. 

Prince,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  one  of  those  ugly, 
cross,  tiresome  little  curs,  which  run  barking  at  the  heels 
of  every  passer  by,  which  will  go  on  yelping  with  their 
provoking  sharp  voices  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
only  bark  the  more  furiously,  and  for  the  longer  time,  if 
you  try  to  frigliten  them  away. 

Prince's  mistress  was  an  infirm  old  lady.  She  was 
always  acconipanied  by  a  tall,  stiff,  sour-looking  maid, 
and  neither  mistress  nor  maid  ever  seemed  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  least  about  the  annoyance  their  tire- 
some pet  was  giving  to  all  who  were  on  the  beach  at 
the  time. 

Sydney's  temper  had  been  sevei'al  times  much  irritated 
witli  the  constant  yelping  of  this  cur,  and  when  Prince 
upon  this  day  came  up  to  them  at  the  cave,  and  barked, 
and  growled,  and  snapped  more  furiously  than  usual,  his 
patience  was  comp]etely  destroyed,  and  he  cried  out 
angrily  — 

'■'•  I  am  sure  I  wish  Jack  would  give  you  a  good  bite, 
you  abominable  creature." 

Jack,  a  little  terrier,  who  always  went  out  with  the 
children,  had  up  to  this  day  preserved  a  proud,  dignified 
composure  during  Prince's  attacks ;  but  now  the  words 
were    scarcely   said   when   he    turned    upon   liim,    and 
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tumbled  him  down  on  the  sand.  He  was  too  brave, 
too  good-tempered  to  worry  a  dog  less  and  weaker  than 
himself;  but  he  stood  over  him  for  a  minute  or  so, 
while  the  little  creature  yelped  and  howled  most 
dismally,  and  the  maid,  leaving  her  mistress,  hurried 
forward,  angry  and  frightened,  to  the  rescue. 

When  Jack  thought  lie  had  sufficiently  punished  his 
tormentor,  he  turned  away  with  quiet  dignity  and  in- 
difference, and  Prince  ran  whining  to  his  mistress. 

But  Dinah,  the  maid,  came  on  to  where  the  boys 
were,  rr.ging  and  stormir^:  against  them,  declaring  th-y 
had  set  their  dog  upon  hers,  and  assuring  them  that  if 
there  was  justice  to  be  had  in  the  land,  their  dangerous 
vicious  dog  should  be  sliot,  and  not  allowed  to  go  about 
worrying  poor  harmless  dogs,  and  frightening  honest 
folks  out  of  their  wits. 

The  boys  defended  tlieraselves  and  their  dog.  Tlx'r 
anger  was  soon  excited,  and  they  raged  as  slie  raged, 
scolded  as  she  scolded.  But  with  her  sharp  high  voice, 
she  had  the  advantage  of  them.  lier  accusations 
drowned  their  defences  and  retorts.  And  then  her 
mistress  joined  her,  and  took  her  part,  saying,  in  a 
voice  -which  seemed  to  tren:il)lc  with  passion,  that  she 
should  send  her  man-ser^•ant  that  very  day  to  the 
county  police  office  to  lodge  a  complaint  against  iV.z 
dog  and  its  masters.  And  so  tlie  two  women  and  tl^.cii- 
still  v/hining,  growling  pet,  walked  off  in  triumph,  leaving 
the  boys  in  a  state  of  burning  anger,  and  full  of  desires 
for  r  even  ere. 
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They  returned  to  their  play,  but  v/ithout  spirit  for  or 
pleasure  in  it.  And  they  were  not  sorry  when  the  time 
came  for  their  returning  to  their  respective  homes. 

Had  Sydney  and  Frederick  been  left  to  themselves,  I 
think  they  v>'ould  soon  have  forgotten  the  whole  affair. 
P/at  Tom  Ewart  would  not  sufter  them  to  do  so.  Every 
time  they  met,  he  stirred  up  anew  their  feelings  of 
irritation,  by  recurring  to  the  subject,  by  dwelling  upon 
the  provoking,  insolent  air  of  triumph  with  which  Dinah 
had  marched  off,  and  upon  the  impossibility  of  ever 
enjoying  any  play  or  walk  while  th.-t  abominable  yelping 
cur  was  allowed  to  go  about. 

Then,  in  the  various  encounters  they  had  with  Prince 
upon  the  sands,  he,  too,  did  his  very  best  to  increase 
their  anger  against  him,  while  his  tiresome  barking 
attacks  were  made  still  more  provoking  by  Dinah's 
taunting  invitations  to  them  "  to  toiicli  her  dog  if  they 
dared,"  and  by  the  necessity  which,  with  the  vague  fear 
of  the  country  police  before  his  eyes,  Sydney  felt  there 
was  to  keep  Jack  from  ail  retaliation  upon  the  annoying 
little  creat'are. 

In  this  way,  the  anger  and  dislike  that  all  four  felt  for 
Prince  and  for  his  mistress  were  daily  increasing,  and  in 
the  rame  proportion  was  increasing  their  desire  to  be 
revenged  upon  both. 

On  the  Thursday  afiernoon,  as  Sydney  and  Frederick 
vrere  coming  home  from  school,  they  met  the  Ewarts, 
who  were  full  of  a  plan  they  had  laid  for  punishing 
Prince,  and  for  teachins;  him  better  manners. 
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P>nest  had  stayed  behind,  as  he  often  did,  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Godfrey  Rae,  or  perhaps  with  his  cool, 
clear  judgment,  he  might  have  persuaded  Sydney  not  to 
join  in  any  such  scheme. 

"  We  read  to-day,"  said  Tom  Ewart,  "  that  long  ago 
scolding  women  used  to  be  ducked  in  a  horse-pond,  to 
cure  them  of  scolding.  And  so  we  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  give  Master  Prince  a  quiet  ducking  to  cure 
him  of  barking.  I  only  wish  we  could  duck  that  stiff 
poker  of  a  maid  with  lier  scolding  tongue ;  I  am  sure 
she  deserves  it." 

Frederick  was  delighted  witri  the  ])lan,  but  Sydney 
hesitated.  It  would  be  cruel,  he  said.  Prince  had  not 
the  sense  to  know  liow  mucli  he  annoyed  them,  and  he 
did  not  think  they  had  any  riglit  to  tornicnt  him. 

"  Cruel  !  not  a  bit  cruel,"  said  Tom.  "  Torment 
l]im  !  oh,  you  can't  call  it  tormenting  him ;  only  giving 
him  a  bit  of  a  fright.'"' 

'  Put  if  he  should  be  drowned?"' 

'•  Drov.-ned  !  Oh,  no.  All  dogs  can  swim.  A\'hat 
s'nould  drown  him  ?  And  then  think  if  his  bath  should 
really  teach  liim  not  to  bark  at  us,  what  a  comfort  it 
would  be." 

"So  it  would,"  said  S}-(h:ey,  yielding.  "And  I 
suppose  it  can't  do  him  much  .harm  after  all.  Only  a 
little  wetting  and  a  little  fright." 

"Put  how  can  we  get  hold  o.^  him?"  Frederick 
asked. 

I'hat  would  be    easily  managed,  Tom    said.     There 
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was  a  little  back  court  to  his  mistress'  liiouse,  and  Tom 
had  found  out  that  Prince  was  often  out  there  in  the 
evenings.  The  door  from  the  court  into  the  lane  was 
never  locked.  If  they  opened  it,  Prince  would  rush  out 
at  once  to  bark  at  them,  they  could  throw  a  cloth  over 
him,  snatch  him  up,  and  away  with  him  to  the  river, 
and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser. 

'•  But  we  must  do  it  to-night,"  he  added,  "  if  we  are  to 
do  it  at  all." 

"To-night?"  repeated  Sydney.  "  No,  no,  I  can't  do 
it  to-night.  Papa  is  perhaps  to  be  home  to-night,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  be  out  when  he  comes.  Besides,  I 
^vant  time  to  think  of  it.     I  am  afraid  it  is  wrong." 

"  Wrong  I  what  is  wrong  about  it  ?  The  abominable 
beast  is  a  pest  to  the  whole  village.  We  shall  be  confer- 
ring a  public  benefit  if  w'e  silence  his  horril)Ie  barking. 
And  as  to  your  papa,  we  shall  get  the  business  over  before 
tea-time,  and  he  cannot  be  here  till  sometime  after  that." 

"  But  why  to-night  ?  I  don't  like  to  be  hurried  into 
doing  things.     Why  to-night  ?" 

Because,  Tom  said,  he  had  found  out  that  the  lady's 

man-servant  had  gone  to  A that  afternoon,  and  was 

not  to  return  till  the  next  morning.  So  there  would  be 
no  one  going  about  except  the  two  maids,  ;ind  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  their  being  seen. 

"So  you   see,   Sydney,   it   must   be    to-niglit,"    cried 

Frederick,    "  and   you   must  join   us.     Do,  like   a  good 

fellow.     We  are  not  going  to  hurt  the  beast — only  to 

frighten  him." 

1 
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And  with  a  little  more  persuasion,  they  succeeded,  and 
Sydney  promised  to  join  them  after  dinner.  He  had  no 
more  time  for  thought,  for  if  he  wished  to  go  out  after 
dinner,  his  lessons  must  be  prepared  before.  And  so 
they  were  prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  though  by  no 
means  perfectly.  When  he  told  his  mamma  that  he  had 
learned  them  all,  and  asked  leave  to  go  to  the  links  to 
play  with  Frederick,  she  at  once  consented,  and  merely 
desired  him  to  be  back  in  good  lime  for  tea,  as  she  did 
not  know  exactly  when  his  pai)a  might  come. 

The  other  three  bo}S  were  waiting  for  him.  Tom  had 
liad  brought  a  large  sack  to  throw  over  Prince,  and  they 
set  off  together  to  the  house. 

The  whole  plan  succeeded  better  than  they  could  have 
hoped.  Prince  was  in  the  back  court  alone.  The  door 
into  the  lane  stood  a  little  open,  and  as  soon  as  Prince 
heard  their  footsteps  coming  near  it,  he  rushed  out  in  a 
perfect  fuiy  of  barking.  Sydney,  who,  as  the  boldest, 
had  undertaken  the  catching  part,  threw  the  sack  dexter- 
ously over  him,  snatched  hiia  up,  and  off  they  ran,  and 
were  round  the  corner  of  the  lane  in  a  moment. 

*'  Capital,  famous  !  could  anything  have  been  better 
managed?"  cried  Tom,  laughing.  '"Sydney,  you  are  a 
perfect  hero." 

'•'•  Put  what  if  some  one  comes  out  to  see  what  Prince 
was  barking  for,  and,  mL-^sing  him,  comes  up  the  lane 
after  us?"  suggested  Alick  Ewart,  a  little  timidly. 

"  Not  the  least  fear  of  that,"  said  Tom.  "  They  are 
too  w^ell  used  to  the  vicious  brute's  barking,  to  trouble 
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their  heads  about 'it.  But  here,  Sydney,  give  him  to  me. 
You  have  done  your  part  capitally  ;  I  '11  carry  him  to  the 
river  and  throw  him  in.  How  he  struggles  and  tries  to 
bite  !     But  you  are  too  fast  for  that,  my  gentleman." 

Sydney  gave  him  up  to  Tom  and  walked  rapidly  on. 
In  the  excitement  of  carrying  out  their  plan,  in  the  plea- 
sure of  succeeding,  all  his  scruples  were  forgotten.  But 
he  was  anxious  to  have  the  business  over,  and  to  get 
home  again,  that  he  might  watch  for  his  papa's  arrival. 
Frederick  walked  on  with  him,  Tom  and  Alick  Ewart 
lingered  behind.  They  were  laughing  and  whispering, 
and  once  Prince  seemed  to  get  out  his  head  and  gave  a 
dismal  whine. 

"Take  care,"  cried  Sydney,  looking  back,  "you  are 
hurting  him.     See,  give  him  to  me." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  all  right,  and  here  we  are  at  the  river." 
And  Tom  passed  Sydney  hastily,  ran  to  the  bank,  and, 
giving  a  swing  to  the  arm  which  held  Prince,  threv.-  him 
in  as  far  as  he  could. 

A  whine,  a  splash,  a  struggle,  and  that  v\'as  all.  The 
whine  smote  Sydney's  heart ;  he  ran  to  the  bank  to  watch 
him  get  safe  to  shore.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing. 
Then  the  sack  rose  to  the  surface,  whirled  rapidly  down 
the  stream,  and  something  struggling  bclov\-  it. 

"  Where  is  Prince  ?  "  cried  Sydney,  in  great  agitation. 

"  Why  does  he  not  come  ashore  ?  He  is  under  the 
sack.  He  can't  get  free.  Why  did  you  throw  in  the 
sack  with  him,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Because  I  meant  to  take  good  care  he  should  never 
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plague  us  again,"  cried  Tom,  exultingly.  "  He  is  not 
under,  he  is  /;/  the  sack.  I  put  him  in  when  your  back 
■was  turned,  and  took  good  care  he  should  not  get  out 
very  easily." 

"  You  wicked,  cruel,  abominable  boy,"  cried  Sydney, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire ;  "  but  he  shan't  be  drowned  ;  I  will 
save  him." 

And  without  a  moment's  thought,  he  would  have 
plunged  into  the  water,  had  not  Frederick  caught  him  by 
one  arm,  and  Tom  by  the  other. 

"  You  must  not  go  into  the  water,"  cried  they  in  great 
alarm.  "  The  current  is  so  strong,  you  will  be  carried 
down — you  will  be  drowned.     You  must  not  go." 

But  .Sydney  would  not  listen  to  them.  He  freed  liim- 
sclf  from  Frederick's  grasp,  and  Torn,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  hold  him  by  himself,  suddenly  yielded  to  him, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  make  him  fall,  straining  against 
his  hold  as  he  was.  And,  once  on  the  ground,  they 
could  all  three  get  upon  him,  and  master  him. 

But  Tom  had  miscalculated  the  distance  from  the 
river's  brink.  Sydney  stumbled,  as  Tom  meant  he  should, 
partly  recovered  Iiiinsclf,  staui^cred,  lost  his  balance,  fell 
into  the  river,  and  in  a  monvjiit  sunk  out  of  sight. 

The  boys  uttered  a  cry  of  liorror.  But  in  another 
moment  Sydney  rose  iigain  to  the  surf  ice.  lie  had 
learned  to  swim  in  their  lake  at  (ilen  Kyle,  and  was  a 
bold,  strong  swimmer.  But  he  fjlt  at  once  the  trutli  or 
what  the  boys  had  said  about  the  great  force  of  tlie  cur- 
rent.   It  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  it.     But,  fearless 
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as  he  was,  terror  did  not  add  to  his  danger  and  helpless- 
ness, as  it  might  have  done  with  other  boys.  He  threw 
his  body  as  well  as  he  could  into  such  a  posture  as  to  keep 
his  head  above  water.  He  saw  that  the  stream  was 
carrying  him  past  a  grove  of  trees,  whose  branches  over- 
hung the  water,  and  he  prepared  himself  coolly  to  catch 
hold  of  one  of  them.  The  first  he  missed,  the  second 
broke  as  he  tried  to  raise  himself  by  it.  But,  more 
cautious  with  the  third,  he  succeeded  in  getting  both 
arms  round  it.  And  then,  as  the  other  boys  ran  up  with 
their  assistance,  though  not  without  many  scratches  from 
the  thick  branches  and  twigs,  he  scrambled  up,  and 
stood  again  safe  on  land. 

His  cold  bath  had  cooled  his  resentment,  but  not 
lessened  his  indignation.  With  a  cold,  proud,  '•'  Thank 
you,"  for  their  help,  he  turned  from  them,  and  \\-alked 
away.     Tom  stopped  him. 

'•  Where  are  you  going,  Sydney  ?  See  liow  wet  you 
are.     You  must  get  your  things  dried." 

'•  I  am  going  home  for  that  purpose,"'  was  the  answer, 
in  the  same  cold,  lofty  tone. 

"  Home  !  Oh,  you  must  not  go  home  now,  or  all  will 
be  found  out.     lliese  wet  clothes  will  tell  all." 

"As  /  mean  to  tell  all,  I  don't  care  whether  my 
clothes  do  so  or  not."' 

"  But  you  must  not,  you  shall  not  tell  all.  It  is  our 
secret  as  well  as  yours,  and  you  must  not,  you  shall  not 
betray  us."  And  Tom  caught  hold  of  the  flap  of  his 
jacket  to  detain  him. 
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•  Sydney  deigned  no  remonstrance,  made  no  struggle. 
His  jacket  was  large  for  him.  While  Tom  looked  back 
to  call  the  other  boys  to  his  help,  Sydney  quietly  drew 
one  arm  out  of  his  sleeve.  This  done,  Tom's  pulling  at 
the  flap  only  made  it  easier  to  disengage  the  other  arm 
also,  and,  leaving  his  jacket  behind  him,  he  ran  off  at  a 
pace  which  the  others  knew  by  experience  none  of  them 
could  equal. 

They  shouted  to  him  to  come  back,  but  he  paid  not 
the  least  attention  to  them,  but  ran  steadily  on,  and  was 
presently  out  of  sight. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  fellow,"  cried  Tom,  in 
great  anger  and  vexation.  "  To  think  of  his  turning  a 
sneak  and  a  blab  after  all.  To  join  in  our  secret,  and 
then  go  and  betray  us  all.     "What  a  mean  fellow  ! " 

"  Sydney  is  not  mean,"'  said  T'rcdcrick,  warmly;  "why 
did  you  drown  the  dog  ?  It  is  your  own  fault  if  the 
secret  comes  out." 

'"Xo,  it  is  not  rny  fault  at  all.  No  one  rould  have 
ever  known  what  had  b.co;v.c  of  tlic  brute,  if  tliat 
abominable  fellow  had  not  chosen  to  turn  tell-tale. 
AVhy  did  I  drown  him ?  Eecause  he  A\as  a  public 
nuisance.  Every  one  Avill  rejoice  in  his  d^'atli,  every  one 
will  thank  me,  and  say  I  did  quite  riglit." 

•'Tlicn  why  are  you  angry  at  Sydney  for  telling?" 
asked  Frederick. 

"  Nonsense,  Frederick,  you  are  as  bad  as  lie  is," 
retorted  Tom,  angrily.  "I  say  Sydney  had  no  right  to 
tell  our  secret  '.vilhout  our  leave.      Eut  T  will  \y\y  him  off 
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yet.  I  '11  teach  him,  that  I  will.  I  '11  go  up  to-morro\»- 
morning  and  tell  all  the  boys  at  school  what  a  dis- 
honourable sneak  he  is  ;  and  see  how  he  shall  like  it 
when  no  one  will  play  with  him,  or  speak  to  him." 

"  No,  no,  Tom ;  you  must  not  do  that.  I  am  sure 
Sydney  did  not  mean  to  be  dishonourable.  And  I  think 
it  is  quite  as  bad  to  tell  tales  to  other  boys  as  to  any  one 
else.  I  think  if  you  do,  you  will  be  as  great  a  blab  as 
Sydney." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  to 
warn  the  boys  how  they  trust  him.  And  it  is  for  Sydney's 
own  good.  If  he  is  not  taught  now  that  he  must  not  go 
carrying  tales,  and  telling  secrets  whenever  he  likes,  the 
end  will  be  that  every  one  will  hate  and  despise  him. 
You  must  see,  Frederick,  that  it  will  be  for  his  own 
good." 

No,  Frederick  did  not  see  this.  But  he  was  one  of 
those  boys  who  will  be  led  by  any  one  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves.  Conscience  told 
him  that  Sydney  was  right,  but  Tom  talked  so  fast  and 
so  plausibly  that  he  drowned  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  more  than  half  persuaded  Frederick,  that  Sydney 
had  acted  a  mean,  base  part,  that  all  the  right  was  on 
Tom's  side,  all  the  wrong  on  Sydney's. 

Then  Tom  took  another  tone.  He  appealed  to 
Frederick's  feelings.  Reminded  him  how  long  they 
had  been  friends,  how  often  lie,  Tom,  liad  taken 
Frederick's  part,  fought  his  battles,  and  helped  him  out 
•>f  scrapes.     Asked  him  if  this  boy,  whom,  cousin  or  no 
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cousin,  he  had  known  for  only  a  week  or  so,  was 
to  come  between  them,  who  had  been  friends  for 
years. 

This  mode  of  argument  Frederick  could  not  withstantl, 
and  by  pressing  it  skilfully,  Tom  drew  from  him  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  not  interfere  in  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  Sydney  was  running  on  and  on 
towards  home,  poor  Prince's  last  piteous  whine  still 
sounding  in  his  ears,  his  mind  full  of  anger  against  Tom, 
remorse  for  his  own  part  in  the  business,  pity  for  the 
dog  and  its  mistress,  and,  mingling  with  all,  a  dread  of 
the  displeasure  his  pajja  and  mamma  must  feel  when 
they  heard  the  story.  His  mind  was  in  too  great  con- 
fusion, too  great  agitation,  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
.share  of  blame  due  to  himself  In  his  horror  at  the 
result,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  fully  guilty  of  Prince's 
murder,  and  felt  that  his  papa  and  mamma  mu.-5t  be 
dreadfully  shocked  at  his  cruelty— greatly  dis^deased 
with  him. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane  in  which  their 
house  stood,  he  saw  a  tra\elliiig  carriage  standing  at  the 
gate,  and  knew  that  Mr  Stuart  liad  come.  His  confession 
would  then  be  more  diffuult.  He  had  intended  to  tell 
his  mamma  hrst,  and  had  hoped  she  would  save  him 
from  the  pain  and  shame  of  confessing  to  his  father  huw 
different  his  conduct  had  been  from  what  he  had 
promised  it  should  be.  He  remembered  his  papa's  last 
words  about  the  smiling,  happy  face  with  which  he 
hoj)ed  Sydney  would  meet  him,  and  felt  most  painfully 
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the  contrast  between  the  picture  thus  drawn  and  his 
real  condition. 

As  he  went  up  the  gravel  walk  he  heard  a  tapping 
upon  the  nursery  window,  and  looking  up,  saw  Hugh 
and  [Mary  smiling,  and  kissing  their  hands  to  him. 
He  hurried  on,  afraid  that  they  might  come  down-stairs 
and  detain  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  terrible 
business  of  confession  over  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
ran  up  the  steps,  across  the  hall,  not  hearing  or  not 
liCeding  Graves'  exclamations  about  his  extraordinary 
apijearance,  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and  went  in. 

His  papa,  mamma,  Ernest,  Emily,  and  Annie  were 
there,  and  another  person,  a  lady,  lying  upon  a  sofa,  his 
aunt  Emily.  But  Sydney  did  not  see  her,  did  not 
remember  that  she  was  to  come  with  Mr  Stuart,  saw 
notliing  but  his  papa  and  mamma,  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  story  he  had  to  tell,  and  the  displeasure  they 
must  feel  when  they  heard  it. 

Breathless  with  his  long  run,  he  stood  just  inside  the 
door,  without  speaking.  He  was  a  deplorable  object, 
v.itliout  his  jacket,  his  Iiair  and  clothes  dripping  wet,  his 
face  and  hands  scratched,  and  stained  witlr  blood. 

"  Sydney,'"'  cried  Mrs  Stuart,  in  great  alarm,  "  ^^'hat 
is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Are  you  ill  ? 
Plave  you  hurt  yourself?" 

"  Xo,  no,  mamma,  I  am  not  hurt — But — 0  mamma  ! 
I  have  been  so  wicked — so  cruel — I  have  killed — I 
have  murdered — O  m.amma  !  O  papa  !  you  will  be  so 
shocked " 
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"  Say  at  once  what  you  have  done,  Sydney,"  in- 
terrupted Mr  Stuart,  as  he  saw  his  wife  turn  pale  at  these 
words. 

"  Papa,  I  have  killed — I  have  drowned  a  poor  dog, 
only  because  his  barking  teased  me." 

Mrs  Stuart  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  a 
fervent  "Thank  God!"  rose  from  her  heart.  For  a 
moment  the  wild  fear  had  seized  her  that  Sydney  might, 
in  one  of  his  transports  of  passion,  have  really  killed  or 
greatly  injured  one  of  his  companions. 

"  You  must  not  stay  to  tell  your  story  now.  Sydney," 
said  his  papa.  "  Go  immediately  and  take  off  these 
wet  clothes." 

"  But  please,  papa  " 

"  I  said  iftimcdiatcly,  Sydney." 

And  Sydney  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  alarmed  you  terribly,  my  dear," 
said  Mr  Stuart. 

"  Oh,  it  will  do  me  no  harm,"  ^frs  Stuart  said. 
"  These  horrible  words,  killed,  murdered,  did  greatly 
shock  me  ;  but  you,  hjnily.  you  nuist  have  been  startled 
and  frightened.     I  hope  you  may  not  be  the  worse  of  it." 

Aunt  bauily  smiled  pleasantly,  as  she  repeated  Afrs 
Stuart's  words — "  It  will  do  me  no  harm,"  adding,  "  I 
am  sorry  for  poor  Sydney.      IToav  miserable  he  looked." 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow  !  ?Ie  seems  in  great  distress  ;  I 
hope  he  will  have  the  sense  to  change  all  his  clothes." 

"  Had  I  not  better  go  and  see  if  he  has  alt  he  needs?" 
asked  iMuily. 
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"  Yes,  my  dear,  do.  And  tell  him  to  change  every- 
thing, and  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  come  down  when 
he  is  ready.  I  am  afraid  he  may  take  cold  standing  in 
those  wet  clothes." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  I  might  take  him  up  some  hot  water. 
His  face  and  hands  are  all  scratched.  He  would  be  the 
better  of  some  hot  water  to  wash  them  in." 

A  pleased,  approving  smile  from  her  mother,  rewarded 
Emily  for  this  consideration,  which  was  more  unusual  in 
her  than  in  Annie.  But  she  had  not  been  unobservant 
of  the  change  in  Sydney's  manner  to  herself,  and  she 
wished  to  show  him  kindness  in  turn. 

She  got  the  jug  of  hot  water,  and  ran  up  to  his  room. 
She  tapped  at  the  door.  He  opened  it.  He  had  not 
begun  to  undress. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  have  dry  clothes,  Sydney," 
she  said,  kindly.  "  Papa  bade  me  tell  you  to  make  haste, 
lest  you  should  catch  cold.  And  you  look  very  cold  ; 
your  hands  are  trembling  with  cold  ;  warm  them  upon 
the  sides  of  this  jug  of  hot  water,  while  I  get  out  your 
things  for  you." 

She  went  over  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  sought  out  his 
clothes,  and  laid  them  in  order  for  him  to  put  on,  found 
him  a  dry  to\vel  to  rub  his  feet  with,  and  then  begging 
hirn  to  make  haste,  she  was  going  away,  when  slie  turned 
again,  and  looked  anxiously  at  him. 

"  Dear  Sydney,"'  she  said,  kindly  going  up  to  him,  and 
putting  her  arm  round  his  neck.  "  you  must  not  be  so 
'I'ery,  very  unhappy;  I  don't  tliink  papa  and  mamma  are 
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very  angry.  They  spoke  so  kindly  about  your  being 
cold." 

"  Tlie  more  kind  they  are,  Emily,  so  mucli  tlie  worse 
to  have  displeased  and  grieved  them,"  he  answered, 
sadl}-. 

Tliis  was  an  assertion  Emily  could  not  deny,  and  with 
another  kiss,  anotlier  look  of  anxious  pity,  she  left  him. 

When  Sydney  was  dressed,  he  went  down-stairs.  They 
were  sitting  at  tea.  Tlie  table  had  been  drawn  close  to 
Miss  Stuart's  sofa,  and  the  i)arty  looked  very  comfortable. 
A  seat  had  been  left  for  Sydiney  beside  his  mamma,  and 
she  beckoned  him  to  it,  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  advised  him  to  drink  it  while  it  was  hot,  that  it 
might  warm  him. 

Sydney  obeyed  in  silence.  l'"rnest,  who  was  oppo.-,ite, 
and  Annie,  who  sat  besitle  him,  offered  him  bread  and 
biscuits,  but  he  could  not  eat.  lie  sat  (piite  still,  never 
raising  his  eyes,  longing,  )'el  dreading  to  make  his  con- 
fession. He  wished  his  })apa  and  mamma  would  s[)eak 
to  him,  would  ask  him  some  cjueslion,  rind  so  gi\'e  him 
an  0}jeiiing  to  begin.  And  yet  wlien  Air  Sluart  ditl  turn 
to  him,  after  tea  was  over,  and  said  that  they  would  now 
hear  what  he  had  been  tloing,  he  wished  he  could  have 
dela}-ed  a  little  longer. 

lie  told  a  straightforward,  candid  t:de.  He  did  not 
make  excuses  for  his  fault.  He  pas.-,ed  over,  indeeil, 
many  excuses  he  might  very  well  have  urged.  He  did 
nijt  dwell,  as  he  might  have  done,  upon  the  provocation 
he  had  recei\'ed  from  Prince  and  his  mistress.     Did  not 
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mentioFx  the  dislike  he  had  at  first  felt  to  the  plan,  the 
plausible  arguments  which  had  been  used  to  induce  him 
to  join,  and  the  deception  practised  towards  him.  He 
said  as  little  as  he  could  about  his  companions,  speaking 
of  them  only  by  the  general  name  of  "  we,"  and  carefully 
refraining  from  any  expression  that  might  imply  they  had 
been  more  to  blame  tlian  he  had  been. 

Before  Mr  or  INIrs  Stuart  could  make  any  comment 
upon  the  story.  Aunt  Emily  asked  eagerly,  anxiously — 

''  Whose  dog  was  it,  Sydney  ?  Not  -virs  Scott's  I 
hope  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  the  lady's  name,  aunt,"  he  answered,  in 
some  surprise.  "  She  is  old,  feeble,  and  very  cross. 
She  lives  in  that  house,  which  stands  a  good  bit  away 
from  the  rest,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village." 

"  It  is  Mrs  Scott.     Ah,  Sydney,  what  have  you  done  ?" 

Sydney  looked  shocked,  alarmed,  and  asked  anxiously 
what  he  had  done  ?     Did  Aunt  Emily  know  the  lady  ? 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  her  long — many  years.  I  knew 
her  when  she  v/as  a  very  different  person  from  wliat  she 
is  now.  You  call  her  cross,  but  I  tiiink  you  are  mistaken. 
She  is  not  an  ill-tempered  woman.  A  little  fretful  some- 
times perhaps,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  disease.  In  her 
Iiappy  days,  before  sickness  and  sorrow  came  upon  her, 
she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  unselfisli  creatures  I 
ever  saw." 

'•'Sickness  and  sorrow!"'  Sydney  repeated,  almost  un- 
consciously, while  an  expression  of  still  greater  pain  and 
sorrow  came  into  his  face. 
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"  Yes,  Sydney,  both  sickness  and  sorrow,  great  sorrow 
have  been  hers.  When  I  first  knew  her  she  had  a  good, 
kind  husband,  and  three  fine  children.  The  husband 
died  first  of  consumption.  A  month  afi;er  his  death,  the 
youngest  daughter  fell  ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  she 
died.  Then  Charles,  the  pride  and  darling  of  his 
mother's  heart,  was  next  taken.  He  was  long  ill.  She 
had  to  nurse  him  through  many  months  of  pain,  and 
when  he  died,  she  was  herself  seized  with  a  dangerous 
illness.  She  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  quite  helpless.  Her  last  child,  her  Lucy,  was  now 
the  nurse,  the  tender,  devoted  nurse  of  her  poor  mother. 
Mother  and  daughter  clung  to  one  another  with  a  love 
increased  tenfold  by  the  sorrows  they  had  borne  to- 
gether. The  motlicr  s  whole  heart  was  bound  up  in  her 
Lucy.  She  had  none  else  to  love  or  care  for.  She  had 
no  near  relations,  and  so  her  girl  was  the  one,  the  only 
object  of  her  love.  And  sl^.e  too  died.  The  mother 
was  lefi;  alone,  quite  alone,  in  tiiat  home  where  she  had 
once  had  her  dear  ones  round  her.'' 

"And  the  dog.  Aunt  Emily,  the  dog?'"  Sydney  asked 
with  breathless  anxiety. 

ISIiss  Stuart  looked  at  him  com]jassionatcly,but  seemed 
unwilling  to  speak.  He  went  up  to  her  sofa,  and  look- 
ing wis'.fully  at  her,  repeated — 

"  The  dog?     Oil,  Aunt  Kmily,  tell  mc." 

"The  dog  was  Lucy's,"  she  said,  slowly  and  sadly. 
'•  She  had  saved  it  from  being  drov/ned  when  it  was  a 
puppy.     And  though  cross  and  disagreeable  to  others, 
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it  was  faithful  and  loving  to  her.  It  lay  constantly  upon 
her  bed  in  her  last  illness,  and  for  days  after  her  death 
it  refused  to  be  comforted.  Mrs  Scott's  mind  had  been 
weakened  by  illness,  and  I  believe  she  loved  this  poor 
little  dog  with  a  doting  fondness  she  could  not  have  felt 
for  any  irrational  animal  if  this  had  not  been  the  case. 
But  it  is  wrong,  it  is  cruel  to  tell  you  this,  my  poor  Sydney." 

Sydney  did  not  answer.  He  turned  away,  and  going 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  he  sat  down,  burying 
his  face  upon  the  end  of  a  sofa  near  him. 

His  mamma  went  up  to  him,  put  her  hand  tenderly 
upon  his  bowed-down  head,  and  would  have  spoken. 
But  he  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  begged  her  so 
earnestly  not  to  speak  to  him  then,  to  leave  him  alone 
for  a  little,  that  she  thought  it  best  to  comply. 

He  sat  there  for  some  time  quite  still,  and  very  un- 
happy. He  could  not  think  clearly  of  anything,  could 
only  dwell  upon  the  sad  picture  his  aunt  had  dravrn  of  the 
poor  childless  mother,  alone  in  her  desolate  home,  could 
only  repeat  to  himself,  "  And  I  killed  her  Lucy's  dog." 
He  did  not  observe  what  was  passing  around  hiui,  did 
not  hear  his  aunt  leave  the  room,  scarcely  understood 
what  his  papa  was  saying,  when  he  told  him  that  they 
were  going  out  to  walk,  and  asked  if  he  would  come, 
scarcely  knew  how  he  had  refused  the  invitation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  confused  thoughts  and  feelings, 
all  his  sorrow,  com])assion,  and  remorse,  one  thought 
presented  itself  more  clearly  than  any  other.  This  was 
the  desire  to  go  to  Mrs  Scott,  confess  to  her  wliat  he 
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-had  done,  express  his  sorrow,  and  ask  her  forgiveness. 
After  some  time  he  looked  up,  intending  to  ask  his 
mothers  leave  to  do  this.  But  he  found  he  was  alone, 
and  then  he  recollected  that  his  papa  and  mamma  had 
gone  out. 

"  But  I  must  go,"  he  thought :  "I  could  not  sleep  un- 
less I  got  ner  forgiveness.  There  can  be  nothing  wrong 
in  going.     IMamma  would  not  object  if  she  were  here."' 

And  without  more  reflection,  he  got  up  at  once  and 
went  out. 

He  was  soon  at  the  garden-gate  of  !Mrs  Scott's  house, 
and  tliere  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  decide  what  he 
should  do  next.  He  did  not  like  to  go  up  to  the  front 
door,  because  he  supposed  it  would  be  opened  by  Dinali. 
in  the  absence  of  the  man-servant,  and  he  did  not  wisli 
to  see  her ;  he  was  afraid  she  might  not  allow  him  to  see 
her  mistress. 

As  he  stood  before  the  gate,  tr\'ing  to  form  a  plan  for 
seeing  the  lady  without  the  maid,  he  observed  the  flash- 
ing light  of  a  fire  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  It  was  now 
almost  dark,  but  still  lie  could  sec  that  the  window  of 
that  room  was  open,  and  lliat  some  one  was  sitting  near 
it  in  an  arm-chair.  lie  at  once  derided  that  this  person 
must  be  ^Frs  Scott,  and  tliat  liis  Ix-st  plan  was  to  get 
(jyictly  under  the  wiivlow,  and  wait  for  :in  opriortunity  of 
speaking  to  her. 

He  pushed  the  gate  open,  stole  across  tlie  grass  plot 
to  tlie  other  corner  of  the  house,  and  then  crept  along 
till  he  stood  bv  the  window. 
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This  window  was  about  on  a  level  with  Sydney's 
sliOiilder,  so  that  he  could  easily  speak  to  any  one  sitting 
in  tiie  room.  But  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  talking, 
and  he  crouched  down  that  he  miglit  not  be  seen,  while 
he  waited  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  hope  that  one  speaker 
might  go  away,  and  leave  Mrs  Scott  alone.  For  he  had 
already  distinguished  the  shrill,  liigh  tones  of  the  scold- 
ing Dinah,  and,  as  I  said,  he  wished  to  avoid  her. 

She  and  Mrs  Scott  were  evidently  talking  of  the  dis- 
ap[)earancc  of  Prince.     Sydney  heard  Dinah  say — 

'■  Look  ;  ma'am  ;  why,  cook  and  I  ha\'e  looked  ever}-- 
where.  High  and  low,  in  every  corner  of  the  house  and 
garden  vre  have  looked  ;  and  up  the  road,  and  down  the 
road,  and  everywhere ;  but  not  a  bit  is  he  to  be  seen, 
poor  beast '  and  it 's  our  belief  we  '11  never  see  him 
more.  These  nast}-  gipsies  have  stolen  him,  for  sure 
and  certain.  And  that 's  not  the  worst.  Cook  and  me 
ti'-ink  they  have  found  out  that  Burns  is  away,  and  they 
have  made  away  with  poor  Prince,  that  they  may  come 
and  rob  the  house  this  very  night." 

"  Oil  !  surely  not,"  said  poor  Mrs  Scott,  her  voice 
more  weak  and  trembling  than  usual,  from  alarm. 
"What  can  we  do?  three  helpless  women  uionc." 

'•'Helpless,  indeed,  ma'am!  If  that  obslinatc  Burns 
v.ould  only  have  taken  m}-  advice,  and  put  off  his  l)usi- 
]vess  till  to-morrow,  or  if  }-oi!,  ma"am,  would  only  fiave 
refused  to  let  him  go.  But  he  persuades  you  to  do  just 
as  he  likes.  And  now  this  is  the  end  of  it,  that  we  are 
to  be  robbed  and  murdered  in  our  Ix^ds." 
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And  in  her  pique  against  her  mistress  and  Burns, 
because  they  had  not  taken  her  advice,  she  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  tlie  prospect  of  being  murdered,  for  the 
sake  of  proving  that  she  had  been  in  the  right. 

"  Oh  !  Dinah,  Dinah,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  the 
old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  such  dismay,  that  Sydney  could 
remain  silent  no  longer.  He  could  at  least  satisfy  her 
as  to  the  gipsies'  share  in  the  business,  and,  starting  up, 
he  put  his  head  in  at  the  window,  and  began — 

"  No,  ma'am,  it  was  I  who  stole  " 

But  a  faint  shriek  from  ^Frs  .Scott  interrupted  him. 

Weak  and  nervous  at  all  times,  her  mind  full  of  rol)bers 
and  murderers,  startled  by  his  sudden  appearance,  she 
never  doubted  but  that  tiie  threatened  thicfvvas  before  her. 

She  rose  hastily  to  run  away,  but,  forgetting  die  stool 
at  her  feet,  she  stumbled  over  it,  and  fell  on  her  face  on 
the  ground. 

Dinali,  in  the  meantime,  had  darted  forward  to  the 
window, caught  Sydney  by  the  collar.and,  holding  him  fast, 
kept  screaming,  "  Murder  murder,"  with  all  her  might. 

The  othicr  servant,  hearing  her  cries,  ran  hastily  in, 
and  seeing  Dinah  strugglir.g  v.-itli  some  one  at  the  open 
window,  and  her  mistress  l}ing  apparently  lifeless  on  the 
floor,  she  added  her  voice  to  the  noise  and  tunudt. 

She  had  the  sense,  however,  to  hasten  to  iMrs  Scott's 
assistance,  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  saw  that  the  supposed 
murderer  was  a  mere  boy. 

"  Why,  Dinah,  woman  !  "  she  said,  "  that 's  but  a  bairn. 
That's  no  thief" 
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Dinah,  who  had  been  afraid  to  look  at  her  formidable 
captive,  now  glanced  down  upon  him,  and  saw  the  truth 
of  cook's  assertion,  but  was  unwilling  to  own  it.  She 
muttered — 

■'  They  send  boys  to  get  in  at  windows,  and  open 
the  door  to  the  men.  And  there  is  one  of  them,"  she 
added,  with  a  scream,  loosening  her  hold  of  Sydney,  and 
running  from  the  window,  as  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
coming  up  the  gravel  walk. 

•■'  It  is  papa,"  cried  Sydney,  and  he  ran  to  meet  him. 

It  was  Mr  Stuart.  He  had  determined  to  call  upon 
3.1rs  Scott,  to  inform  her  of  the  fate  of  her  dog,  and  to 
apologise  for  his  son's  share  in  his  death.  He  looked 
greatly  surprised  to  see  Sydney,  and  questioned  him 
about  the  cries  he  had  heard  as  he  approached  the  house. 

When"  he  heard  the  whole  story,  lie  was  in  great  doubt 
U'liat  he  ought  to  do.  This  was  evidently  no  time  for 
explanations  or  apologies,  and  yet  he  could  not  leave  the 
poor  old  lady  to  suffer  all  night  under  her  imaginary 
terrors.  He  thought  too  that  she  might  have  hurt  her- 
self in  her  fall,  and  as  her  attendants  were  not  apparently 
over-burdened  with  common  sense,  he  determined  to  go 
in  and  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  use. 

All  was  now  quiet,  for  the  cook  having  peeped  cut  of 
the  window,  had  satisfied  herself  that  the  last  com.er  was 
a  real  gentleman  and  no  robber,  and  she  had  contrived 
to  convince  Dinah  of  the  same  truth.  So  that  the  two 
were  able  to  turn  all  their  attention  to  their  mistress. 

Mr  Stuart  ran?  the  door  bell  once,  twice.     No  one 
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came.  Both  scr\'ants  were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
poor  frightened  old  lady, 

Afraid  that  she  might  be  really  ill,  Mr  Stuart  at  last 
opened  the  door,  went  in,  and  found  his  way  to  the  room, 
followed  by  Sydney. 

i\Irs  Scott  was  again  seated  upon  her  chair,  frightened, 
trembling,  hut  not  Inu-t.  'V\\q  lamp  had  been  lighted,  so 
that  the  darkness  no  longer  increasing  their  fears,  all 
tlirce  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a  gentleman  from  whom 
the\'  had  nothing  to  dread  who  now  came  in. 

ISefore  !Mr  Stuart  could  S])eak,  Sydney  darted  forward, 
knelt  down  at  Tvlrs  Scott's  feet,  and  in  broken,  uncon- 
nected woi\ls,  confessed  his  misdeeds,  and  begged  for 
forgiveness. 

"  Killed  rny  dog,  my  Lucy's  dog,  my  own  darling's 
dog  !  "  was  all  the  old  lady  could  say,  covering  her  face 
widi  her  har.ds,  and  the  tears  running  down  her  checks. 

"Oh,  I  did  not  know  about  Lucy,  I  did  not  know  it 
was  Lucy's  dog,  till  Aunt  I'hnily  told  me.  I  did  not 
mean  to  drown  it.  And  I  am  so  sorry,  my  heart  is  full 
of  sorrow  ;  indeed  it  is.  Can  you  not  forgive  me?'' lie 
cried  in  a  tone  of  sucli  deep  grief  that  it  went  to  Dinali's 
heart. 

For  Tjinah  had  a  lieart,  and  a  warm  one  too,  though 
her  tem[)er  was  somewliat  sliarp.  Slie  stooped  down 
over  her  mistress,  ;is  slie  stood  behind  her  cliair,  ami 
began  to  plead  Sydney's  cause. 

"  You  '11  surely  forgive  liim,  ma'am,  and  he  so  full  of 
sorrow.     Poor  thing,  tliese  words  came  from  his  heart 
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And  he  did  not  know  how  much  we  vahied  tlie  beast, 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  him.  Surely  you  '11  forgive 
him.  Besides,  ma'am,"  she  added,  in  a  softened  voice, 
"do  you  know  he  is  the  very  picture  of  our  dear,  our 
blessed  Master  Charles." 

This  Avas  touching  the  right  chord.  !Mrs  Scott 
uncovered  her  eyes  and  looked  at  Sydney.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  was  really  much  like  Avhat  Charles  Scott 
had  been.  But  the  poor  mother's  mind  was  in  that 
weak,  confused  state,  that  she  was  easily  persuaded  to 
fancy  he  was.  And  from  that  moment  she  took  a  liking 
to  Sydney,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  grew 
into  a  doting  fondness.  In  the  new  interest  excited  by 
this  supposed  discovery.  Prince  was  forgotten,  and 
Sydney  was  made  happy  by  the  assurance  of  a  complete 
forgiveness,  coupled  with  an  earnest  request  that  he 
would  come  often,  very  often  to  see  her. 

''  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
])!ease  you,  everything  I  could  to  make  amends  for  tlie 
loss  of  your  dog,"  Sydney  said,  earnestly. 

'•Ah!  my  poor  dog!"  and  she  sighed  unconsciously. 
Then,  seeing  the  expression  of  sorrow  upon  Sydney's 
face,  she  added,  kindly — - 

"  But  never  mind,  my  dear,  you  did  not  mean  to 
drown  him.  And  it  was  so  riglit  to  come  and  tell  me. 
Tliat  was  like  my  Charles.  j\Iy  Cliarles  would  have 
done  that.     Dinah,  he  is  very  like  Charles." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  his  very  picture.  But  now.  ma'am,  you 
must   let   him   go   home.       It  is  quite  late.       And  you 
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have  been  so  flurried,  ma'am,  it  is  quite  time  you  should 
be  quiet.  He  will  come  soon  and  see  you.  You  will," 
addressing  INIr  Stuart,  "  allow  the  young  gentleman  to 
come  soon,  I  hope,  sir." 

"  Certainly,  as  soon  as  INIrs  Scott  likes.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you,  ma'am,  for  your  kindness  and  generosity 
to  my  heedless  boy,"  he  said,  speaking  for  the  first 
time. 

'■'  Mr  Scott  looked  a  little  startled.  She  had  been  so 
confused  and  frightened  v.-hen  he  first  came  in,  that  she 
had  not  been  at  all  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  since 
then  she  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  Sydney  to 
observe  anything  else.  She  looked  bewildered.  Dinah 
as  usual  acted  tliC  part  of  directress  and  mi.stre:is  of  tlie 
ceremonies. 

"  It  is  the  young  gentleman's  papa,  ma'am,  and  he 
says  he  will  allow  the  young  guntluman  to  come  back  as 
soon  as  we  lil:e.  So  you  \\v\  let  Iiim  go  now,  ma'am. 
You  had  better  go,  sin     My  lady  is  very  tired." 

"First  allow  nij  to  ;;:3k  if  I  car.nut  be  of  any  use  to 
you.  From  wiiat  my  son  cvcrlieard  of  your  conversa- 
tion, you  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
having  no  man  in  your  liouse  t]n'ou_,'n  the  night.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  send  my  man-servant  to  sleep 
here,  if  you  would  allow  me." 

Mrs  Scott,  and  still  niorc,  Dinah,  ^^  ere  most  grateful. 
And  Mr  Stuart,  after  requesting  leave  to  call  on  tlie 
rnnrrov/  to  ascertain  tluit  -\Ir.-5  Scott  had  not  suffered 
from  th.e  fright  and  excitement,  took  his  Ica\"e. 
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Dinah  followed  them  to  the  door  to  apologise  for  her 
rudeness  and  stupidity  in  taking  "  such  a  line  young 
gentleman  "  for  a  robber. 

"  But  it  was  so  dark,  and  my  mind  was  full  of  robbers, 
and  my  lady's  scream  so  flurried  me — ^I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  sir." 

Sydney  could  hardly  help  smiling  as  he  recalled  the 
scene,  but  he  assured  Dinah  heartily  that  he'  had 
nothing  to  forgive,  and  she  went  on  to  express  her  hope 
that  Air  Stuart  would  not  forget  his  promise  to  allow 
Sydney  to  come  back. 

"  I  never  saw  my  lady  take  such  a  fancy  to  anybody, 
or  anything,"  she  said ;  "  she  has  never  spoken  to  a 
young  person,  sir,  since  my  dear  young  lady  died ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  do  us  all  good  to  hear  young  voices, 
and  see  young  faces^  in  this  dull,  silent  house  again.  I 
am  sure  my  lady  will  have  far  more  pleasure  in  your 
3'oung  gentleman's  company  than  ever  she  had  in  poor 
ligly  Prince,  poor  beast !  so  I  hope  you  will  allow  him  to 
come." 

Mr  Stuart  again  promised,  and  then  she  allowed  them 
to  depart. 

Now  that  he  was  left  alone  with  his  papa,  Sydney  felt 
sii}'  and  timid.  Mr  Stuart  had  as  yet  expressed  no 
opinion  upon  his  conduct.  What  did  he  think  of  him  ? 
Was  he  much  displeased  ?  Too  much  displeased  to 
speak  to  him  ?  were  the  questions  Sydney  tried  to  answer. 

He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt. 

'■  I  don't  understand  how  you  canu  here,  Sydney,"  Mr 
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Stuart   began,   very    much    in   his   usu;il   tone.      "  Did 
mamma  know  you  were  coming  ?  " 

"  ^lamma,  papa  !  I  never  saw  mamma.  \\'as  she 
not  out  walking  witli  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  you  appeared  so  very  heart-broken  that  we 
thought  you  ought  to  have  some  one  to  comfort  you  a 
little.  And  when  you  refused  to  go  out,  mamma  deter- 
mined to  stay  with  you,'' 

"To  comfort  me,  papa?  Then  you  do  not  think  me 
so  very,  very" 

"So  very  cruel  as  you  tliink  you  are,  Sydney?"'  his 
papa  asked,  w:'Ji  a  smile.  "  No,  we  do  not.  We  think 
you  have  been  blaming  yourself  more  than  you  deserve." 

"  But,  papa,  does  it  do  one  any  harm  to  blame  oneself 
more  than  one  deserves?"' 

"  Yes,  Sydney;  that  which  now  makes  you  blame  your- 
self too  severely,  may,  in  other  circumstances,  make  you 
blame  yourself  too  little." 

"'And  what  is  that,  ])apa?'"' 
.    "  Looking  at  the  consetjuences  of  your  actions  instead 
of  at  their  real  nature." 

"  How,  papa?     I  don't  quite  understand." 

"If your  original  plan  had  been  adhered  to;  if  the 
dog  had  been  only  frightened  and  not  drowned,  should 
you  have  blamed  yourself  as  you  now  do?" 

"  No,  papa,  T  sliould  not." 

"  Or  even  if  lie  had  been  drowned,  ye:  liad  he  belonged 
to  some  one  who  did  not  care  for  him,  who  might  even 
perliaps  be  v/ell   pleased   to  be  rid   of  him,  should  you 
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have  blamed  yourself  as  much  as  you  have  been 
doing  ?  " 

"  Xo,  papa,  I  don't  think  I  should.  I  thought  myself 
cruel  upon  the  dog's  account  before  I  heard  whose  it  was, 
but  not  so  cruel — so  very  cruel,  as  I  did  afterwards." 

"  And  yet,  Sydney,  the  drowning  of  the  dog,  and  its 
h.aving  belonged  to  this  poor,  solitary  old  lady,  were  mere 
accidents.  They  did  not  make  your  fault  either  greater 
or  less." 

"  But,  papa,  it  was  right  to  feel  sorrow,  a  great  deal 
of  sorrow,  for  having  caused  Mrs  Scott  so  much.  Oh, 
papa  I  it  gave  me  pain  in  my  very  heart,  and  it  Avas  right 
it  should,  was  it  not?" 

"  Certainly  it  was,  Sydney.  That  sorrow,  that  pain  of 
heart,  were  tlic  just,  the  natural  punishment  of  your 
fault.  You  ought  to  be  deeply  grieved  for  the  grief  you 
have  caused  her,  but  in  as  far  as  you  did  not  at  all  mean 
to  give  her  this  grief,  you  have  no  reason  to  count 
yourself  cruel  for  having  caused  it." 

*'  I  see  that,  papa." 

"  And  I  wish  you  to  see  it,  Sydney,  because  I  think 
your  self-reproaching  thoughts  for  an  imaginary  cruelty 
have  made  you  forget  or  overlook  the  real  sinfulness  of 
your  conduct — the  sinfulness  of  nursing  revenge  in  your 
heart,  as  you  have  done  for  so  many  days,  and  the 
sinfulness  of  using  deceit  and  concealment  to  attain 
your  object.'"' 

"  Deceit !     Oh,  papa,  not  deceit  1" 

*'  Yes,  Sydney,    deceit.      You  deceived  your  motiier, 
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and  you  meant  to  deceive  her  when  you  asked  leave  to 
go  to  play  with  Frederick  on  the  links.  You  intended 
that  she  should  think  you  were  only  going  to  play  on 
the  links,  when  all  the  time  you  purposed  to  do  what  you 
knew  well  she  would  have  forbidden  you  to  do,  had  she 
known  your  jjurpose.     Did  you  not,  Sydney?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  am  afraid  I  did,"  he  answered,  in  a  sad, 
humbled  tone.     "But  I  did  not  see  this  before." 

"Xo,  because,  as  I  said,  your  mind  was  so  much 
occupied  with  your  imaginary  faults,  that  you  lost  sight 
::iL0gether  of  your  real  ones.  And  yet,  Sydney,  they 
were  real  sins — real  sins  in  God's  sight — sins  to  be 
deeply  repented  of,  and  sins  for  v/hich  God's  forgiveness 
must  be  asked." 

'•  Yes,  papa,  I  see  that  now,''  he  .said,  in  the  same 
liumbled  tone. 

'•'  And  they  are  faults,  Sydney,  I  should  scarcely  have 
expected  }'0u  to  fall  into.  You  have  always  been  rash, 
ihough.tless,  sometimes  disoljcdient,  but  never  deceitful. 
You  have  always  been  irn[)::t;ont,  but  not  revengelul. 
There  is  a  cliar.ge  liere,  S}  dney,  and  a  bad  change. 
What  has  caused  it?" 

"Papa,"  he  said,  lookir.g  up,  "I  don't  niean  to  sa\-, 
I  don't  wish  you  to  think,  tliat  they  are  v,  orse  tlian  I 
am;  but  tiiey  do  talk  in  a  difkrent  way  fruin  you,  and  it 
does  mc  harm." 

'•  \\\\o  arc  tl:ey  ?  and  liow  do  th-y  talk  ?" 

"The  boys,  papa.  Th.e}-  don't  mean  to  do  v/rong,  or 
to  r.::ii:emc  bad;  but  somehow  tlrit  way  of  talking  does 
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it.  You  and  mamma  tell  me  not  to  '  seek  my  own ;' 
but  they  are  always  talking  about  one's  own  this  and  one's 
own  that  ]  one's  rights  or  one's  wrongs,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  And  you  know,  papa,  I  found  out  long  ago, 
that  to  be  always  thinking  of  my  own  things,  and  trying 
to  get  and  keep  them,  is  a  sure  way  to  make  me  angry. 
I  have  seen  that,  mamma  has  taught  me  that,  and  I 
have  so  often  resolved  not  to  '  seek  my  own.'  But 
when  the  time  comes  I  always  forget." 

''  Because  )'0u  wait  for  a  time  to  come,  as  you  call  it. 
You  think  of  this  'seeking  not  your  own'  as  a  some 
thing  you  are  to  do,  not  as  something  you  are  to  have. 
We  do  not  wish  to  teach  you  merely  to  give  up  your  own 
way  in  this  or  that  thing,  at  this  or  that  time  j  but  we 
wish  you  to  seek  to  have  such  a  spirit  of  love  always 
dwelling  in  your  heart,  as  shall  lead  you  at  all  times  in 
all  things  to  prefer  others  to  yourself.''" 

'•  Ah,  papa,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  the  spirit, 
t'nan  to  do  the  thing." 

'■  jNIore  difficult  in  one  wa}',  easier  in  another.  Ditfi- 
cuk,  because  suc'n  a  spirit  is  so  opposed  to  the  natural 
selfishness  of  your  heart,  because  you  cannot  change  that 
heart  of  yourself.  But  easy,  Sydney,  because  God  has 
promised  to  do  it  for  you.  You  cannot  give  yourself  the 
right  spirit,  cannot  make  yourself  love  God  or  man  as 
you  ought  with  that  true  love  which  will  make  you  cease 
to  '  seek  your  own.'  But  then,  Sydney,  remember  '  He 
who  spared  not  Blis  own  Son,  bat  delivered  Him  up  to 
the  death  for  us  all,  huw  sliall  He  not  with  Him  freely 
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give  us  f/// things  ?  '  That  spirit  of  love  is  among  the  all 
things  He  will  give  you,  and  that  love  will  drive  out  the 
self-seeking,  self-pleasing  spirit  which  now  so  often  leads 
you  wrong."' 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  way  in  silence.  Sydney 
was  thinking  of  his  conversation  with  his  mamma  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  recalling  tlie  happiness  he  had  then 
felt  in  the  tliought  that  C'.od  had  heard  and  answered  his 
prayers,  and  he  was  mourning  over  tlie  self-confidence 
which  had  led  him  for  some  days  to  forget  the  need  he 
had  of  (lod's  help,  to  forget  to  ask  that  hclj). 

When  he  looked  uj)  again,  he  saw  hy  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  was  nov/  i"ully  risen,  that  they  were  not  in 
the  road  to  their  own  Iiouse. 

"Papa,  this  is  not  the  vr;iy  h.ome  !  "  he  s.dd,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Xot  the  nearest  way,  Sydney,"  Mr  Stuart  said.  ''  I 
thought  you  would  feel  liapiiier  and  more  comfortalde. 
after  we  hndi  talked  over  the  wliole  of  your  cond!)(  t  of 
this  evening  ;  and  tliercfore  I  took  a  round;d)Oul  ro.Kl 
home,  that  we  might  have  time." 

"And,  ])apa,"'  he  asked  timidly,  "have  }-ou  tlicn 
forgiven  me  ?" 

••'Altogether,  most  fill!}-.  Sydney.  Indeed,  I  k.ave 
been  so  sorry  for  you  all  along  that  I  have  never 
thiOught  of  being  angry.  T  said  that  the  sorrow,  the 
])ain  of  the  heart  you  have  this  niglit  suffered,  were  the 
natural  punishment  of  your  fiult.  And  they  have  been 
so  severe  that  I   have  been  tempted   t')  v.i'^h   tlvjm  less. 
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in  had  not  known  that  the  God  who  sent  that  sorrow 
on  you  was  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  infinite  wisdom,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to  murmur,  because 
you  had  so  much  sorrow  to  bear." 

Sydney  was  much  moved  by  these  words.  They 
showed  him  so  plainly  how  entirely  his  papa  entered 
into  his  sorrow.  His  papa  spoke  of  being  tempted  to 
murmur  at  the  severity  of  Sydney's  grief,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  He  looked  earnestly  up  in  Mr  Stuart's 
fiice,  and  said,  with  great  emphasis — 

•'  I  know  better  now,  papa,  what  mamma  means  by 
being  tender-hearted.  You  are  more  than  kind  to  me ; 
}-ou  are  tender-hearted.  "When  you  speak  in  that  way, 
}-ou  make  me  feel  how  very  much  you  love  me." 

"  And  I  wish  to  make  you  feel  that,  my  boy,"  said  his 
papa  tenderly,  "and,  Sydney,  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
feel  that  the  loving  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  me 
a  lender  heart  towards  my  child,  must  have  an  infinitely 
more  tender  one  Himself  Do  not  look  upon  God  as  if 
He  were  only  k:.iid,  although  He  is  that  in  an  infinitely 
great  degree ;  but  remember  that  He  feels  for  you,  loves 
you  far  niore  tenderly  than  I  can  do.  And  then, 
Sydney,  you  will  be  more  able  and  willing  to  tell  Him 
0.1/  yoxxx  wants,  griefs,  and  difficulties." 

They  had  now  reached  their  own  gate.  Mr  Stuart 
paused  for  a  moment  before  he  opened  it,  and  said — 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  Sydney.  But  mere  is 
something  in  your  story  I  cannot  understand.  You 
say  you  did  not  mean  to  dro\\n  Prince,  and  I  believe 
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you ;  but  how,  then,  -was  he  drowned  ?  could  he  not 
swim  ?" 

"Papa,  I  cannot  answer  tliat  question.  Please  not  to 
ask  me.     But  indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  drown  liim." 

"  I  believe  you  fully.  I  shall  ask  no  more  questions  ; 
and  now  let  us  go  in.  Tn  my  desire  to  comfort  you,  I 
have  forgotten  that  mamma  may  have  been  alarmed  at 
your  long  absence,  as  she  did  not  know  where  you  had 
gone." 

But  r>.Irs  Stuart  had  not  been  alarmed.  One  of  the 
servants  had  seen  Sydney  go  out,  had  seen  the  direction 
he  took,  and  his  mamma  had  guessed  that  he  had  gone 
to  Mrs  Scott's. 

But  although  she  had  not  been  at  all  anxious  on 
account  of  his  al)sence,  she  was  glad  to  see  him  come 
in.  Glad  to  see,  l)y  th.e  calm,  yet  humbled  expression  of 
his  face,  that  his  papa  had  succeeded,  as  they  both 
wished,  in  comforting  liim,  v.itliout  leading  him  to  tliink 
too  lightly  of  his  fault. 

She  had  no  opportunity  of  sj^eaking  to  him  alone,  but 
her  voice,  her  look,  as  slv>  kissed  him  and  bade  liim 
good-night,  were  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  that 
Sydney  felt  v,-ords  were  not  nccled  to  tell  him  liow  trulv, 
how  deeply  she  felt  for  him  ;  and  his  latest  tlioughts 
before  he  Avcnt  to  sleep  tliat  night  were  about  tlic 
tenderness  bol'i  she  and  liis  pa]>a  l\id  slio'vn  towards 
him,  and  he  resolved  that  one  effect  of  it  sliould  be  to 
make  him  strive  and  pray  more  earnestly  for  a  tender 
heart  towards  others. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
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_^^St^iOiM  EWARi  did  not  forget  his  threat  of  tjomg 
to  Mr  Rae's  on  the  following  morning,  to  teh 
the  boys  of  Sydney's  conduct. 

With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  Frederick  that  he 
too  was  angry,  and  had  reason  to  be  angry  with  Sydney, 
and  prevailed  with  him  not  to  wait  for  Ernest  and 
Sydney  as  usual,  but  to  set  off  with  him  and  Alick,  and 
so  show  Sydney  at  once  how  much  he  was  oiTendcd. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Stuart  boys  called  for  Fred- 
erick, they  were  told  he  was  gone.  '■  Gone  !''  Sydney 
repeated,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise  and  anger. 
"  And  did  he  leave  no  message  ?" 

No ;  the  servant  said  }Jaster  I'om  from  next  door  had 
called,  and  they  had  gone  together.  That  was  all  she 
knew. 

Sydney  v/as  inclined  to  be  very  indignant,  but  Ernest 
quieted  him  a  little  by  suggesting  that  perhaps  Tom 
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might  have  been  sent  a  message  to  Ahvendale,  and  had 
asked  Frederick  to  go  with  him  for  company. 

After  passing  through  the  Httle  wood  close  to  Mrs 
Johnstone's  house,  tlie  road  to  Ahvendale  came  out  upon 
a  broad  grassy  lea  by  the  river  side,  ^^'hen  the  Stuart 
boys  reached  this  point,  they  saw,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  ihcm,  tliree  figures,  whom  the\-  at  once 
recognised  as  Frederick  and  the  Fwarts. 

Sydney  shouted.  They  looked  back  ;  but,  instead  of 
waiting  for  Iiim,  or  coining  to  meet  him,  as  he  expected, 
tlie}- began  to  run  as  f.ist  as  tl-iey  could  in  an  o])posite 
direction. 

'•  ^\'llat  car.  be  tiie  meaning  of  that  ?  "  Sydney  asked, 
looking  at  biiiicst. 

"Perhaps,"  birnc-t  answered,  witl)  some  hesitation, 
"  perhaps  tlicy  may  l;e  angr)-  with  you." 

"Angry  witli  me!"  interrupted  Sydm.'y,  indignantl)' • 
"  and  v.liat  riglit  liavc  tliL\-  to  be  angry  ?  I  might  be 
angry  with  tiieni  fur  'die  clieat  they  jdayed  off  upon  mc. 
Lut  what  right  have  tiiey  to  be  angry,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  ■' 

"  I  did  not  say  llic}'  luul  any  right.  Hut  iliey  may  think 
tliey  ha\e.  They  may  lliink  tliat  you  ouglit  not  to  have 
told  mannna  and  pap;i  about  the  diuwi.iiig  cjf  tlie  dog.'' 

'■  As  if  J  were  going  lo  teil  lies  to  i)lea>e  liiem  !  "  said 
Sydney,  scoi'nfuU}'.  "Sure!}'  \"uu  do  nut  niean  tiiat  I 
should  Iiave  done  tha.',  l-aaiebt  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  noi..  but  tiiey  may  think  so.  Tlie)' 
cannot  kr.ow  how  carefti'ly  }uu  refrained  from  telling  ot 
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their  deceit,  or  from  letting  it  appear  that  Tom,  at  least, 
had  all  along  meant  to  drown  the  dog.  They  may  think 
th.at  you  made  the  best  story  you  could  for  yourself,  the 
worst  for  them." 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Sydney  had  told  Earnest  all 
the  particulars  of  the  affair.  He  always  looked  upon 
Ernest  as  a  part,  a  better  part,  of  himself;  and  he  had  no 
secrets  from  him. 

'•Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one  to  me,"  was  Sydney's 
answer  to  Ernest's  last  words.  "  If  they  choose  to  be 
angry,  they  are  quite  welcome,  I  don't  care.  Tom  Ewart 
IS  not  such  a  super-excellent  boy  that  I  should  break 
my  heart  for  losing  the  pleasure  of  his  company." 

"  No,  he  is  a  bad,  deceitful  boy,  I  think.  But  there  is 
Frederick.  He  is  different.  I  don't  believe  he  knew 
anything  of  Tom's  intentions." 

'•  No,"  said  Sydney,  in  a  softened  tone.  "  I  am  sure 
h.e  did  not." 

"  But  then,  you  know,  Sydney,  Frederick  is  easily  led. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  force  him  to  make  a  companion  of 
tliat  Tom,  who  might  soon  lead  him  wrong." 

''  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  cannot  force 
him  in  any  way;  cannot  force  him  either  to  make  or  not 
to  make  a  friend  of  Tom.  If  he  chooses  Tom  for  a 
friend,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  persisted  Ernest.  "  I  am  sure 
Frederick  must  like  you  better  for  a  friend  than  Tom. 
But,  if  }-ou  arc  angry  and  quarrel  with  him.  you  will  force 
liim  to  take  up  witli  Tom." 
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"  But,  Ernest,  you  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  Sydney 
impatiently ;  "  it  is  not  I  who  am  angry  with  Frederick. 
It  is  not  I  who  am  going  to  make  a  quarrel ;  it  is  Frederick 
and  those  Ewart  boys." 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  be  angry  because  they  are.  It 
is  best  when  no  one  is  angry,  but  it  is  better  to  have  one 
angry  than  two." 

"  Tut,  Ernest  !  with  your  betters,  and  your  bests,  I 
have  no  patience  with  you.  Don't  you  see  that  if  they 
are  angry,  and  choose  to  quarrel,  I  can't  help  it." 

Ernest  did  not  answer.  He  was  walking  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  looking  fixedly  on  the  grass  as  lie  went 
on.  Suddenly  he  stopped  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
and  gathered  a  small  flower.  He  held  it  u])  to  Sydnc\', 
saying — 

"  See,  this  is  the  ycvy  plant  Godfrey  Rac  wished  so 
much  to  have  a  specimen  of  I  thought  I  should  find 
one  here;  it  is  so  fond  of  the  water.  Is  not  it  a  fine 
specimen,  Sydney  ?  " 

"Very  fine,  I  daresay,  very  pretty:  but  I  am  not 
thinking  of  it  just  now,  I  am  thinking  of  Frederick  ;  and 
I  want  to  know  why  you  do  not  answer  my  last  question. 
If  they  choose  to  quan-el.  liow  can  I  help  it?  Why 
don't  you  answer  me  ?  " 

''  Because,"  said  F.rnest,  smiling  good-humouredly,  ''  I 
don't  think  you  are  in  a  state  to  listen  to  my  ar^svNcr." 

"  In  a  state  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  not  in  a 
state  to  listen  to  anything  ?  "' 

"  Because  there  is  sometiiing  in  vour  mind  wliich  is 
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whispering  to  you,  '  They  have  no  right  to  be  angry  ;  I 
have  a  riglit,  a  good  right,  to  be  angry.'  And  whispering 
it  so  loudly  and  busily  that  you  can't  hear  or  understand 
anything  I  can  say." 

S}"dney  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  when  he  did  speak, 
it  was  in  a  less  impatient  tone. 

"  Well,  Ernest,  and  is  it  not  quite  true  that  I  have  a 
right,  a  good  right  to  be  angry  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so ;  if  so,  so  much  the  better." 

"  So  much  the  better  !     What  can  you  mean  ?" 

••  Oh,  only,  that  if  you  have  a  right,  then  you  have  an 
'  own  thing '  which  you  can  give  up  for  Frederick's  sake. 
Remember,  Sydney,  'love  seekethnot  her  own'- — seeketh 
not  Iier  own  rights,  as  well  as  seeketh  not  any  other 
things.  I  think  you  love  Frederick  a  little.  I  am  sure 
}'0u  ought  to  love  liirn.  I  am  sure  God  means  we  should 
love  him,  because  he  has  made  him  our  cousin,  and  has 
brought  us  together ;  and  so,  dear  Sydney,  I  think  Vv-e 
should  be  anxious  to  keep  him  from  harm  if  we  can. 
We  should  be  willing  to  give  up  our  own  pleasure,  our 
own  rights,  to  keep  him  from  harm." 

This  was  said  vrith  so  much  solemn  carnestncfs  as  to 
make  a  considerable  impression  upon  Sydney.  He  did 
really  like  Frederick,  and  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
quarrel  wdth  him, 

'•'Eut  still,  Ernest,"  he  said,  "I  don"t  vrcll  sec  what 
I  can  do.  I  can't  go  to  Frederick  and  say  that  I  am 
sorry  I  told  papa  and  mammia.  I  can't  do  that,  you 
know." 
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"  Certainly  not,  because  tliat  would  not  be  true.  I 
said  that  we  should  be  willing  to  give  up  our  own  things 
for  Frederick's  sake,  but  truth  is  not  ours  to  give  up. 
We  cannot  give  up  truth  to  please  any  one." 

"Well^  then,  what  can  I  do?" 

"  Wait  and  see.  Only  be  willing  and  ready  to  do  it 
when  you  do  see.  If  P^rederick  is  angry  to-day,  he  will 
I)robably  soon  get  over  it.  Be  good-humoured  with 
him  while  the  angry  fit  lasts,  and  receive  him  kind!}-, 
when  it  is  over,  and  he  wishes  to  make  friends." 

Sydney  promised  to  follow  Ernest's  advice.  And  in 
order  to  help  himself  to  keep  this  promise,  he  tried  to 
recal  all  that  either  his  papa  or  mamma  had  said  to  him 
about  that  love  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  and  all  tlie 
occasions  upon  v/hich  his  impatient  angry  si)irit  had 
(lone  evil  to  himself  or  to  others.  And  he  soon  found 
occasion  to  jjract.ise  all  the  patience  he  could  muster. 

Tom  had  fully  accomi;]islied  his  purpose.  He  had 
assembled  Sydney's  class-fellows,  had  told  his  story  in  his 
ov/n  way,  and  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  their  minds 
as  much  indignation  as  he  wished,  and  in  preparing 
them  to  give  Sydney  the  kind  of  reception  he  desired 
lum  to  have. 

lie  had  intended  and  wished  to  witness  Sydney's 
mortification,  but  in  tliis  he  was  disapj)ointed.  'I'he 
Stuarts  liad  walked  more  slowly  than  u^ual  while  talking 
so  cai-ncstly,  and  as  Tom  had  j^romisetl  his  tutor  to  be 
home  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tt;e 
scl'iool  before  Sydney's  arrival. 
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Just  as  Ernest  and  Sydney  came  in  sii^ht  of  the  gate 
into  ]\Ir  Rae's  court,  they  saw  Tom  and  AUck  come  out, 
cross  the  road,  and  go  over  a  stile  into  a  footpath,  which 
led  by  a  roundabout  way  to  Alwen  Bay. 

"  You  were  right,  Ernest,"  said  Sydney.  "  Tom  is 
angry.  See,  he  takes  that  long,  tiresome  road  home, 
rather  than  meet  me." 

"  Oh,  perhaps  not.  You  don't  know  where  he  is 
going  ;  at  any  rate,  Sydney,  remember  you  have  promised 
to  keep  your  temper." 

"  To  try  to  do  so,  Ernest  1" 

"  No,  no,  Sydney ;  you  promised  to  do  it,'"'  said  Ernest, 
very  decidedly  ;  "  and  you  must  keep  your  promise." 

They  were  now  in  the  court.  Ernest  went  to  sho\y 
Godfrey  his  fine  specimen,  and  Sydney  crossed  to  the 
other  side,  where  there  was  a  group  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  Frederick. 

But  he  did  not  receive  his  usual  joyous  welcome.  At 
first  his  approach  was  watched  in  silence.  Then  a  faint 
murmur  of  "  Here  comes  ^Master  Sneak "  arose,  and 
speedily  swelled  into  a  perfect  uproar  of  contemptuous 
taunting  shouts,  and  exclamations  of,  "  How  does  pretty 
Master  Tell-tale  do?"  "I  hope  the  worshipful  Mr 
Blab  is  quite  well."  "  May  we  presume  to  ask  my 
Lord  Sneak  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  the  honour 
of  his  Lordship's  company  ?"  "  Bias  it  got  any  pretty 
little  tales  to  tell  its  mamma  this  morning?"  and 
so  on. 

Sydney  tried  to  speak,  to  explain,  to  justify  his  cori- 
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ductj  but  in  vain.  Every  time  he  opened  his  mouth, 
the  shouts,  the  jeers,  the  laughter,  grew  louder,  and  not 
one  word  he  said  was  listened  to. 

If  any  of  my  young  readers  have  ever  been  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  if  they  have  ever  found  themselves  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  taunting,  mocking  boys,  who  were 
determined  to  hear  no  defence,  who  drowned  every 
attempt  at  explanation  by  louder  and  still  louder  cries, 
by  fresh  insults,  by  renewed  bursts  of  scornful  laughter, 
they  will,  I  think,  confess  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  is  most  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  keep  one's 
temper. 

So  Sydney  found  it.  \i  he  was  to  keep  his  promise 
to  Ernest,  he  must  at  once  fly  from  the  field.  If  he  was 
io  refrain  from  retaliation,  either  by  words  or  blows,  he 
n.uist  at  once  go  a\\'ay.  And  he  did  go  av.'ay  ;  went  awa}- 
into  the  house,  turned  his  back  upon  his  tormentors,  and 
in  doing  so,  had  tlie  addilioiial  mortification  of  hearing 
himself  called  a  coward,  of  knowing  that  they  could  not 
at  all  understand  tiait  it  was  liimself,  not  tliem,  that  he 
was  afraid  of 

He  found  the  school-room  (piite  em])t3-.  ITe  walked 
up  to  the  window,  and  stood  thjre,  leaning  his  forehead 
against  the  glass,  looking  out,  liut  seeing  nothing,  his 
mind  in  a  perfecL  tumult  of  ;nigcr  and  mortification. 

lie  had  conquered  so  far.  He  had.  not  given  one 
angry  blow,  not  s[)oken  one  ;;i;gry  word.  Lut  this  was 
all  the  length  he  could  go  for  tlie  present.  He  could 
not,  as    yet,    restrain    liis    ar.giy   thtjiiglits   ;md   feelings. 
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F^r  a  time  he  suffered  them  to  have  full  sway  over  his 
mild  ;  nay,  more,  for  a  time  he  nursed  and  strengthened 
then  as  much  as  he  could.  For  a  time  he  found 
relief  in  dwelling  upon  his  wrongs,  upon  the  injustice  he 
had  met  with,  and  upon  the  reasons  he  had  for  being 
angry  very  angry. 

I  sad  for  a  time,  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 
Sydnejs  heart  had  been  humbled  and  softened  by  the 
events  C  the  past  day ;  his  conscience  had  been  made 
more  thci  usually  tender  and  watchful. 

Soon  tiat  conscience  began  to  remind  him  that  an 
angry  hert  was  as  hateful  in  God's  sight  as  angry 
words  or  ations ;  and  reason  and  experience  told  him 
that  if  he  really  wished  to  be  patient  and  good- 
humoured  xth  his  companions,  all  these  angry  thoughts 
and  reflectiQs  must  be  banished  from  his  mind. 

But  how  v.s  this  to  be  done  ?  He  remembered  the 
oft-quoted  tet,  "  Love  seeketh  not  her  ov/n,"  and  the 
thought  struclhim. 

''I  don't  at II  love  these  fellows  just  now.  I  don't 
■:X  all  feel  as  I  could  make  myself  love  them ;  but 
perhaps  doing  le  right  thing  may  help  to  give  me  the 
right  spirit.  If  can  do  anything  to  serve  and  please 
them,  perhaps  liay  come  in  time  to  feel  more  kindly 
towards  them." 

And  he  lookedound  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
There  were  H^s  books,  as  usual,   scattered  about, 
som.e  on  the   desi  some   on  the   table,  some  on  the 
bench.     He  would et  a  scolding  when  Mr  Rae  came 
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in,  perhaps  be  made  to  lose  some  places;  so  Sydn.'y 
gathered  all  the  books  together,  and  piled  them  in  orler 
before  Hill's  seat. 

Maxuell's  slate  was  very  dirty,  yesterday's  sum  Jnly 
Iialf  rubbed  out ;  he  must  either  lose  time  in  cleanhg  it 
when  their  aritlmietic  lesson  began,  or  else  ciifuse 
himself  witli  the  half-erased  figures,  and,  in  eithe  case, 
lie  must  lose  in  the  race  they  always  had  who  slDuld  be 
first  done.     Sydney  washed  the  slate  for  him. 

Then  another's  pencil  wanted  pointing,  anc  Sydney 
pointed  it.  A  fourth  had  forgotten  to  bring  nis  atlas, 
and  Sydney  sought  it  out,  and  placed  it  in  ts  proper 
place. 

l]y  the  time  these  little  friendly  offices  wer  done,  the 
preparatory  five  minutes'  bell  rang,  and  thcboys  came 
trooping  in. 

Sydney's  cftbrts  had  been  successful.  Jc  had  done 
kindly  deeds,  and  kindly  feelings  had  ccie  to  reward 
him.  His  anger  was  gone  ;  lie  felt  as  he''ished  to  feel, 
(iiiietly,  indei)endcntly  hajtpy.  ready  to  b  friends  if  the 
others  wished  ;  ready  to  submit  good-huiouredly  to  tlie 
effects  of  their  enmity,  if  they  chose  to  ^ntinue  it;  and 
had  he  thought  of  his  books  at  all,  I  nii't  say  he  looked 
exactly  as  he  could  have  wished  tf^lo.  His  coni- 
janions  all  glanced  at  him  as  tliey  c.-i""'  in.  Tlicy  saw 
no  angry  scorn,  no  sulkiness,  no  nean  anxiety  to 
propitiate  them,  but  an  exprcssioiof  oj)en,  man))-, 
honest  good-h.umour,  whicli  tliey  co'^  not  understand, 
but  which  made  the  more  observaiVioubt  how  far  tliey 
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had  been  right  in  taking  Tom  Ewart's  word  for  Sydney's 
misconduct,  and  in  acting  upon  it. 

During  school  hours  there  was,  of  course,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  explanations.  But  there  was  an  interval  of  an 
hour  between  forenoon  and  afternoon  lessons,  which 
was  usually  spent  in  play ;  and,  as  that  time  approached, 
Sydney  felt  in  some  doubt  as  to  how  he  ought  to  act. 

Should  he  take  it  for  granted  that  they  had  forgotten 
his  supposed  offence,  or  exhausted  all  their  indignation 
against  him,  and  should  he  offer  to  go  out  to  play  with 
them  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ? 

Or  should  he  take  it  for  granted  that  their  anger  still 
continued,  and  stay  away  until  they  asked  him  to  join 
them  ? 

Neither  course  seemed  straightforward  enough  to 
please  him,  and  he  determined  to  ask  them  plainly  how 
matters  stood,  and  what  they  wished  him  to  do. 

After  the  teacher  left  the  school-room,  the  boys 
remained  for  a  few  minutes  laying  aside  the  books  they 
had  been  using,  and  seeking  out  those  they  should 
rccpiire  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  Sydney  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  ask  his  question. 

"  Boys,"'  he  began,  "  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
want  me  to  go  with  you  or  not?" 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  doubt.  Sydney's 
frank,  manly  bearing,  the  good-humoured,  honest,  inde- 
pendent way  in  which  this  wus  sai'J,  made  a  considerable 
impression  upon  them,  and  Ihey  did  not  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  him.      He  continued  in  the  same  tone — 
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"  If  you  still  think  me  a  sneak,  a  blab,  and  a  tell-tale, 
of  course  you  don't  wish  for  my  company,  and  of  course 
1  don't  wish  to  give  it  you.  If  you  are  going  to  treat 
me  as  you  did  this  morning,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  I  only  want  to  know  how  the  matter  stands 
between  us." 

Still  they  were  silent,  and  looked  doubtful  and 
puzzled.  At  last  one  said,  in  a  half  grudging,  half 
yielding  way — ■ 

"  But  after  all,  you  know,  it  was  a  sneaking  thing  to 
go  and  tell  tales." 

"  After  all  what  ?"  asked  Sydney,  laughing. 

The  others  laughed  too.  They  were  fast  coming 
round  to  his  side.  The  tide  of  feeling  liad  turned,  and 
was  coming  in  strong  in  his  favour. 

"  Oh,  for  all  you  look  so  grand,  and  free,  as  if  you 
were  all  right,"  persisted  his  opxjonent,  "  for  all  that,  I 
say  it  was  a  sneaking  thing  to  tell  talcs." 

"  And  I  say  it  was  a  sneaking  thing  for  Tom  to  come 
here   and   tell   talcs   of  me,"   said    Sydney,   with    spirit 

"  Particularly  " He  stopped,  and  swallowed  down 

the  words.  Not  even  the  provocation  he  had  received 
should  tempt  him  to  lull  of  Tom's  baseness  to  himself 

"  Particularly  wlial  ?"  one  or  two  asked. 

"  Nothing.  At  least  nothing  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
As  to  my  telling  t;i!es,  I  told  tales  of  no  one  but  of 
myself" 

"Tom  says  you  did." 

"Tom    knows    notliing    about    it.       Has   no   way   of 
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knowing.     I  tell  you  I  did  not ;  and  as  you  never  knew 
me  tail  a  lie,  you  are  bound  to  believe  me." 

"  So  we  are.  That  is  quite  true.  Sydney  always 
speaks  the  truth,"  were  heard  on  all  sides.  And  Sydney 
went  on — 

"  I  had  done  what  I  knew  was  wrong — what  I  knew 
would  make  papa  and  mamma  displeased  with  me. 
And  I  ask  you,  one  and  all,  would  it  have  been  hon- 
ourable, would  it  have  been  right  to  have  gone  home, 
and  received  all  their  goodness  and  kindness  to  me, 
when  I  knew  so  well  I  did  not  deserve  it?" 

"  No,  it  would  not,"  said  one  or  two,  very  heartily  and 
decidedly. 

"  I  told  papa  and  mamma  what  /  had  done  ;  but  said 
nothing  about  any  one  else.  They  asked  me  no  questions 
about  who  had  been  with  me.  If  they  had,  I  should 
have  told  them  that  I  could  not  answer  these  questions, 
and  they  would  have  been  satisfied.  And  now,  1  ask, 
have  I  deserved  to  be  called  a  tell-tale  ?  Had  I  not  a 
right  to  tell  tales  of  myself,  if  I  thought  it  right  to  do 
so  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  had,"  said  one. 

"  No,  you  are  not  a  tell-tale.  Tom  had  no  right  to 
call  you  one,"  said  another. 

"  Tom  had  no  right  to  come  here  with  his  tales,"  added 
a  third. 

And  many  joined  in  asking  Sydney  to  forget  all  about 
it,  and  come  out  to  play  with  them  as  usual. 

"  But   first,"   he   said.  '■  I  must  warn   you,  that   if  the 
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same  kind  of  thing  happens  again,  I  shall  do  exactly  as  I 
have  done." 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  then  one 
cried — 

"  Ah,  well,  never  mind  that  ju.-t  now.  If  we  think  you 
wrong  in  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  we  can  quarrel  with 
you  when  you  do  it.  There  is  no  good  in  quarrelling 
now."' 

Xo,  they  all  said,  no  good  in  quarrelling  beforehand. 
Sydney  must  come  and  play  at  hare  and  hounds  ;  for  lie 
was  the  best  hare  tlicy  had. 

And  he  did  go  out  with  them ;  and  was  as  usual  a 
first-rate  hare  ;  hiding  behind  the  trees,  creeping  under 
the  bushes,  turning,  (loul)ling,  winding,  setting  all  the 
hounds  at  fault,  and  at  last  reaching  the  rendezvous, 
under  the  great  elm-tree,  without  having  been  once  made 
prisoner. 

But  although  he  played  apparently  with  all  his  usual 
spirit,  he  did  not  enjoy  his  game  so  much  as  usual.  He 
Avas  uneasy  about  Frederick. 

Frederick  had  taken  no  part  in  the  scene  in  the  school- 
room. His  voice  had  not  been  among  those  raised  in 
Sydney's  defence.  And  S\-dney  had  occasionally  caught 
siglit  of  Iiim  wandering  listlessly  about  \\hile  tlie  otliers 
were  ])laying,  looking  restless  and  unhappy. 

And  Frederick  was  restless  and  unhappy.  Tom  had 
solemnly  cliarged  him,  by  tlieir  old  friendship,  to  stick  to 
liini  in  his  <juarrel  with  Sydney  ;  and  yet  k'rederick  felt 
that  Sydney  was  in  the  liglit.      He   kej)t  away  from  kiim 
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as  much  as  he  could,  and,  when  school  was  over,  he 
loitered  behind  in  the  school-room,  hoping  that  his 
cousins  would  go  away  without  him,  and  leave  him  to 
go  home  by  himself.     But  this  they  had  no  intention  of 

doing. 

Sydney  had  joined  Ernest  in  the  front  hall,  and  had 
told  him  all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted  in  the 
morning ;  and  still  Frederick  did  not  come. 

'•  What  can  he  be  about  ?  "  cried  Sydney,  impatiently. 
"  What  can  keep  him  ?  Do  you  know,  Ernest,  I  think 
it  very  strange  that  Frederick,  who  knows  so  well  liow 
nuich  more  cause  I  have  to  be  angry  than  Tom  has, 
should  be  the  only  one  who  hung  back  to-day,  and  would 
not  make  up  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  he  feels  shy  and  awkward  about  doing  so," 
said  Ernest. 

"  "Well,  I  wislr  he  would  not  keep  us  waiting  now.  F'il 
go  and  see  what  he  is  doing." 

"  No,  let  me  go.  If  he  does  feel  shy  and  awkward, 
he  will  feel  less  so  with  me  than  with  you." 

And  so  saying,  Ernest  went  to  tlie  school-room  to 
seek  the  loiterer. 

Frederick  came  back  with  him,  looking,  in  truth,  both 
sliy  and  uncomfortable.  He  placed  himself  at  Ernest's 
other  side,  away  from  Sydney,  and  in  this  or^lcr  they  set 
out  upon  their  walk  home.  For  a  few  minutes  there 
was  an  awkward  disagreeable  silence.  Sydney  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  Well,  Frederick,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "  I  must  say,  that 
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when  you  knew  how  ill  Tom  had  behaved  to  me,  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  taken  my  part  this  morning." 

"But  Tom  says  you  had  no  right  to  betray  us,  after 
you  had  once  joined  us,"  said  Frederick,  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  Betray  you,"  repeated  Sydney,  impatiently.  "  Stuff 
and  nonsense.  Who  betrayed  you?  You  heard  me 
tell  the  boys  there  that  I  betrayed  no  one  but  myself 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  Ernest.  He  knows  what 
I  said  to  papa." 

''  Yes,  Frederick,"  said  Ernest.  "  Indeed  Sydney 
took  tlie  greatest  care  not  to  betray  you.  And  you 
know,  Frederick,  how  much  better  a  story  he  might  haw- 
made  for  himself  had  he  chosen  to  tell  the  whole  truth — 
had  he  chosen  to  tell  how  Tom  had  behaved." 

"But,"  pursued  Frederick,  with  still  more  hesitation, 
"  Tom  says  you  had  no  business  to  stalk  off  with  such  a 
grand  emperor  air,  so  indignant  and  scornful,  as  if  you 
had  not  been  in  the  mischief" 

"  I  don't  know  what  ycu  or  Tom  mean  by  a  grand 
emperor  air.  But  T  know  T  -.vas  full  of  indignation  and 
of  scorn  too  ;  and  I  h.ad  a  right  to  be  so.  It  v.as  cruel 
to  drown  the  dog.  It  was  base  and  mean  to  decei\L- 
us  as  Tom  did.  And  I  was  right  and  am  right  to  feel 
both  contempt  and  indignation  towards  tlie  boy  who 
did  it." 

'^  But  Tom  says" again  began  Frederick. 

"Never  mind  what  Tom  says,"  interrupted  Ernest. 
"  We  don't  care  what  Tom  says  or  thinks.      We  want  to 
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know  what  you  think.  Surely  you  must  feel  that  Sydney 
is  right,  that  Tom  was  crael  and  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  daresay — perhaps — but,"  said  poor 
Frederick,  in  much  confusion. 

"You  don't  know — you  daresay,  perhaps,"  Sydney 
cried,  indignantly.  "  What  a  fool  you  are,  Frederick.  I 
do  believe  you  are  afraid  of  such  a  mean  bully  as  Tom 
Ewart." 

"  Not  a  bit  more  afraid  than  you  are,"  Frederick 
answered  with  more  spirit  than  he  had  yet  shown.  '-'But 
I  have  known  Tom  a  long  time.  He  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  I  don't  want,  I  don't  like  to  quarrel 
with  him." 

•'•  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please.  !Make  your  clioice,'"' 
said  S}'dney,  loftily.  "  If  you  prefer  Tom  to  me,  I  am 
sure  I  don't  care.  Only  make  your  choice  at  once.  Say 
at  once  whether  you  will  have  Tom  or  me  for  a  friend." 

•'  No,  no.  Don't  make  him  say  anything  of  the  kiixl," 
interposed  Ernest.  "  Don't  make  him  make  a  choice. 
Don't  you  sec  he  cannot,  and  it  is  not  at  all  nccessar\-. 
We  don't  v/ish  }-ou  to  quarrel  vrith  Tom.  We  on!}-  wish. 
you  not  to  quarrel  with  Sydney.  Onl}-  sa}"  tliat  you  think 
he  v,-as  not  wrorg,  v,as  no  tell-tale  :  only  shake  hands 
with  him.,  and  say  you  are  friends — lliat  is  all  we  ask." 

Frederick  v/as  most  vrillmg  to  agree  to  such  a  com- 
promise. He  said  with  great  earnestness  tr.at  he  C:.\  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  Sydney,  and  he  sliook  his  hand  v.-itli 
an  eagerness  and  heartiness  wbicli  sl^owed  hov,-  macl:  he 
had  suffered  from  their  quarrel. 
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Sydney  shook  hands  too,  but  more  coldly.  He  was 
very  silent  during  the  rest  of  the  walk,  and  when  they 
parted  from  Frederick,  he  turned  to  Ernest  and  said  very 
seriously — • 

"  Well,  the  end  of  the  wliole  matter  is,  that  I  must 
come  back  to  you  for  a  companion  as  well  as  for  a  friend. 
I  thought  Frederick  would  be  a  nice  companion  and 
])lay-fellow,  because  he  is  so  near  my  ov/n  age,  and  not 
much  wiser  than  myself;  but  he  is  not  the  fellow  I  took 
him  to  be.  He  has  very  little  in  him.  To  think  of  any 
one  being  afraid  of  that  Tom  Ewart.  and  submitting 
to  him  in  everything  I  " 

"  I  don't  think  Frederick  is  afraid  of  him  ;  but  lie 
likes  him,  has  long  liked  him,  and  it  Avas  natural  he 
should  not  like  to  quarrel  with  him.  And  perhaps,  after 
all,  Tom  mayn't  be  so  bad  as  we  think.  Perhaps  in  his, 
great  eagerness  to  get  his  plan  carried  OJt,  he  ma}-n"t 
have  taken  time  to  tliink  about  its  being  wrong  :  or 
perhaps  he  really  meant  only  to  give  the  dog  a  friglit  at 
the  time  he  said  so  to  you.  Perhaps  the  drowning  him 
came  into  his  head  afterwards."' 

Sydney  granted  that  this  miglit  be,  and  he  asked  Ernest 
what  he  ought  to  do  about  jjlaying  with  him  again. 

"If  lie  is  a  regular,  l)a(l,  ]\'ing  boy,"  he  said.  '•  ol 
course  I  ought  to  have  notliing  to  do  witli  him.  Put.  as 
ynu  say,  he  may  have  done  this  cruel  thing,  and  told 
tliis  lie,  without  thinking  about  it.  When  he  tliinks  and 
sees  liow  sinful  it  is,  pcrha;>s  lie  ma\'  be  more  careful  fui 
tlie  future." 
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Ernest  thought  Sydney  should  ask  advice  from  his 
papa  and  mamma.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  Sydney  said. 

"  I  ought  never  to  have  joined  in  his  scheme,  but 
having  joined,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  honourable  to 
betray  him.  And  how  can  I  ask  advice  without  telling 
the  whole  stor}'?" 

"  Tell  them  that  you  have  found  out  one  of  your 
companions  in  telling  a  lie.  Say  that  you  cannot  tell 
them  any  particulars,  and  ask  if  they  wish  you  to  give 
up  his  acquaintanceship  or  not?'' 

"Yes,"  said  Sydney,  "that  is  the  most  straightforward 
plan.  And  if  they  think  I  may  still  associate  with  him, 
I  '11  go  to  Tom,  and  tell  him  plainly  how  the  matter 
.stands,  and  what  I  think  of  his  conduct,  and  leave  him 
to  be  friends  or  not  as  he  likes.  I  '11  do  it  if  I  can  before 
tea,  and  then  I  '11  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  our  walk  with 
papa  and  mamma." 

But  Sydney  was  not  to  enjoy  this  said  walk.  "Wlien 
he  went;  home,  his  mamma  told  him  that  she  and  ]Mr 
Stuart  had  called  upon  jNIrs  Scott,  and  had  promised 
that  Sydney  should  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

"  And  not  get  my  walk  with  you?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment. 

"  No,  Sydney,"  she  answered,  gently,  but  gravely. 
"  Considcrhig  how  much  sorrow  you  have  caused  the 
poor  old  lady,  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  been  willing 
to  give  up  your  own  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  giving 
pleasure  to  her." 
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"  Oh,  well,  so  I  shall,"  he  said,  more  cheerfully, 
"  But  to  drink  tea  with  her  alone.  What  can  I  find  to 
say  to  her?" 

Mrs  Stuart  smiled  as  she  replied,  that  when  a  little 
boy  went  to  visit  an  old  lady,  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  old  lady,  not  the  little  boy,  who  ought  to  find 
subjects  for  conversation. 

"  Speak  when  you  are  s])oken  to.  Do  as  you  are  bid," 
said  Annie,  smiling  archly. 

"  Oh,  that  is  for  ^Master  Goodboy.  I  never  was  Mas- 
ter Goodboy  all  my  life.     I  do  not  like  tiie  word  bid."' 

"  Unfortunately  that  is  tlie  very  word  I  am  going  to 
use  just  now,"  said  his  mamma.  "  I  am  going  to  bid 
you  go  up-stairs  at  once,  get  ready  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  dinner,  and  then  go  to  your  Aunt  Emily  in  the  dining- 
room.  She  says  she  has  scarcely  seen  you  yet,  and  she 
is  afraid  you  must  have  thought  her  very  unfeeling  last 
night  in  telling  you  so  fully  all  the  particulars  about  poor 
Prince." 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma.  I  could  not  think  tliat,  }  ou 
know,  so  kindly  and  pityingly  as  she  spoke." 

"So  I  told  her;  but  she  wants  to  see  you.  So  make 
as  much  haste  as  you  can." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  but  let  me  tell  you  first  about  all  that 
lias  been  happening  at  school.     It  won't  take  a  minirte."' 

"  Xeverthcless,  I  cannot  listen  to  you  just  now.  You 
must  go  at  once  when  you  are  bid.  There,  you  provoked 
the  repetition  of  the  hated  word.  So  go  now,  lest  I  say 
it  acrain." 
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Ernest  followed  Sydney  up-stairs. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  tell  mamma  what  passed  at 
school  to-day,"  he  said. 

"  Why  not,  Ernest  ?  I  tell  mamma  everything.  I 
like  to  tell  her,  and  she  likes  me  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  everything  about  yourself  j  but  not  the  bad 
deeds  of  other  people.  And  you  cannot  tell  about  your 
troubles  at  school  without  telling  Frederick's  and  the 
Ewarts'  share  in  last  night's  mischief;  and  we  agreed 
that  }-ou  ought  not  to  tell  that." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  mamma's  kind  interest  in 
all  my  struggles  with  my  temper,"  was  Sydney's  answer. 

After  dinner  Sydney  found  an  opportunity  for  saying 
what  he  wished  about  Tom. 

His  papa  and  mamma  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"  Do  you  think  the  boy  you  speak  of  is  in  the  habit  of 
telling  lies,  Sydney  ?  "  asked  Mr  Stuart. 

"  I  don't  know,  papa.  If  he  was  very  much  bent  upon 
doing  anything,  I  daresay  he  might  tell  a  lie,  if  he 
thought  he  could  not  get  the  thing  done  without  it ;  but 
I  don't  think  he  would  tell  one  unless  it  was  to  serve 
some  purpose,"  Sydney  answered,  with  great  simplicity. 

"  I  hope  you  know  no  one  who  would  tell  lies  for  the 
sake  of  doing  so,  Sydney,"  said  Mr  Stuart.  "  If  that  is 
all  you  can  say  for  your  companion,  I  am  afraid  his  love 
of  truth  is  not  very  great.  However,  you  have  acted  so 
wisely  and  kindly  in  this  matter,  that  I  feel  inclined  to 
trust  you  for  the  future." 
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"Ah,,  but  the  wisdom  and  kindness  were  Ernest's," 
said  Sydney,  shaking  his  head.  "  It  was  he  put  them 
into  me  ;  tliey  were  not  my  own." 

"  The  frankness  and  candour  are  your  own,  thougli, 
my  boy,"  said  Mrs  Stuart,  kindly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Stuart.  "  And  with  his  frankness  and 
candour,  and  Ernest's  wisdom,  I  think  we  may  trust  him 
to  associate  with  this  boy,  with  the  understanding,  that 
if  he  finds  out  he  is  really  untruthful  and  unprincipled,  he 
shall  at  once  give  up  all  friendship  with  him." 

"'And  then  if  I  am  in  any  doubt  I  shall  ask  you." 

"  Certainly.  It  is  in  tliat  way  we  expect  your  frank- 
ness to  act  as  your  safeguard." 

'•  Well,  papa,  there  is  a  thing  I  wish  to  ask  you  about. 
It  is  about  what  these  fellows  at  school  call  telling  talcs. 
Now  you  know,  mamma,  I  like  to  tell  you  all  I  have  been 
doing  and  thinking,  and  you  like  that  I  should  tell  you." 

"Yes,  Sydney.  I  am  interested  in  all  that  interests 
you ;  and  when  I  know  what  you  have  been  doing, 
thinking,  and  feeling,  I  am  better  able  to  guide  you 
aright,  or  rather  to  help  you  to  guide  yourself" 

"  And  when  I  have  done  aiiytliing  wrong,  it  would  make 
me  very  unhappy  if  I  niiglit  not  come  at  once  and  tell  you." 

"  And  it  makes  us  hap])y — it  takes  a  great  anxiety 
from  our  minds  to  know  that  \(ju  feel  this^  Sydney." 

"  Well,  that  is  all  clear  ;  but  then  about  the  wrong- 
doings of  other  people  ?     There  is  my  difficulty." 

"  It  is  a  safe  general  rule,  Sydney — it  is  a  Bible  rule, 
'  To  speak  ill  of  no  man,'  "  said  ^Mr  Stuart. 
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"  But  then  if  I  don't  tell  you  the  evil  they  do,  how  can 
you  know  whether  they  are  proper  companions  or  not 
for  me  ?  " 

"  We  must  watch  them  ourselves ;  and  we  do  watch 
them  very  anxiously.  If  you  have  reason  to  think  a  boy 
really  unprincipled,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  trust  to 
your  own  sense  of  right  to  keep  out  of  his  society.  In 
cases  where  you  are  in  doubt,  you  are  to  state  the  case 
to  us,  and  leave  us  to  judge.  But  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  repeating  to  us  all  the  little  faults  which  your 
companions  may  commit.  I  know  a  certain  IMaster 
Sydney  Stuart,  who,  in  moments  of  passion,  or  out  of 
mere  heedlessness,  often  does  many  things  which  are 
very  wrong,  and  for  which  he  is  afterwards  very  sorry, — 
eh,  Sydney?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  know,"  he  answered,  blushing. 

"  And  should  you  like  your  school-fellows  to  tell  their 
papas  and  mammas  of  these  wrong-doings  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,  I  should  not." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  that  brings  you  to  another  Bible  rule, 
'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you.'" 

'•  But  then,  mamma,  where  their  wrong-doings  are 
against  me — do  me  some  harm  ?  " 

"  In  such  a  case,  I  should  be  still  more  earnest  in 
pressing  upon  you  the  rule,  '  Speak  ill  of  no  man.'  If 
you  get  the  habit  of  repeating  to  us  all  the  little  injuries 
you  have  received,  you  will  give  yourself  a  complaining 
spirit,  altogether  opposed  to  that  manly  fortitude  with 
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which  we  wish  you — with  which  God  wishes  you — to 
meet  the  ills  of  life,"  said  Mr  Stuart. 

"  And  then,  Sydney,"  added  his  mother,  "  you  know 
you  OMght  to  be  willing,  anxious  to  forgive  and  forget." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  know  I  should." 

"  But  if  you  store  up  in  your  mind  all  the  little  wrongs 
you  have  received,  in  order  that  you  may  tell  them  to  us, 
and  if  you  recall  all  the  particulars  and  aggravations  in 
telling  them,  how  can  you  forget  ?  And  do  not  you 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  forgive  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  do,  mamma;  but  still  you  know  it  is 
pleasant  to  get  your  pity  for  any  pain  I  have  suffered." 

"  No  doubt  it  is  pleasant,  Sydney ;  and  if  you  are 
'seeking  your  own, "}0u  will  procure  that  pleasure  for  your- 
self, whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  to  do  so.  But,  my  boy, 
if  you  are  earnestly  striving  to  get  that  'love  which  seek- 
eth  not  her  own,'  you  will,  I  think,  bravely  bear  the  pain 
of  denying  yourself  tliis  comfort  under  your  little  trials." 

"And  when  you  are  a  man,  S\-(lncy,"  said  Mr  Stuart, 
"  and  meet  with  serious  and  h.eavy  sorrows,  which  your 
duty  both  to  Cod  and  man  force  v'ou  to  bear  in  silence 
and  without  earthly  .sympathy,  you  Avill  rejoice  then, 
that  in  your  schoul-b'jy  ilays  you  resolutely  crushed  the 
spirit  of  complaint,  and  taught  yor.rself  to  bear,  in  brave, 
patient  silence,  the  lesser  ills  }0u  then  met  with." 

"  Well,  papa,  I  will  try  to  remember  this.  I  may — it 
is  not  wrong,  is  it,  to  tell  my  griefs,  when  I  can  do  so 
without  blaming  others?" 

"  No  ;  not  wrong,  Sydney,  not  at  all  wrong.     We  wish 
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you  to  do  so.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  lighten  your 
sorrows  by  our  pity  and  sympathy.  And  even  in  cases 
where  you  may  not  tell  us,  remember  it  is  only  earthly 
S3^mpathy  that  is  denied  to  you.  Remember  that  your 
loving  heavenly  Father  knows  all  you  have  to  bear,  and 
feels  for  you." 

"  Ah,  mamma,"  he  said,  heartily,  "  that  does  make  it 
easier ;  but  I  must  go  to  my  lessons,  as  I  want  to  be  soon 
done." 

By  leaving  some  to  be  prepared  on  the  following 
morning,  he  was  ready  to  go  out  before  it  was  quite  time 
to  go  to  Mrs  Scott's,  and  he  was  glad  to  take  this  time 
for  his  explanation  with  Tom.  That  so,  as  he  told 
Ernest,  he  might  get  it  off  his  mind. 

He  v.-ent  straight  to  Mrs  Ewart's  house,  and  asked  the 
servant  to  tell  Tom  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

Tom  was  surprised  that  he  should  come  at  all,  still 
more  surprised  to  see  him  look  so  much  at  his  case.  But 
Sydney  did  not  keep  him  long  in  doubt  as  to  his  purpose 
in  coming. 

He  told  him  plainly  and  bluntly  his  opinion  of  his  con- 
duct, his  resolution  not  to  trust  to  him  in  the  future,  and 
to  give  up  his  society  altogether,  if  he  found  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  telling  lies.     And  then  saying  coolly — 

"  And  now  you  know  my  mind,  you  can  do  as  you  like 
about  making  up  with  me  or  not.  You  need  not  say 
anything  just  now ;  you  can  think  al)out  it,  and  if  you 
v/ish  to  be  friends,  you  can  tell  either  Frederick  or  me 
to-morrow.     And  so  good-night."     Pie  left  the  house. 
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Tom  was  angry,  mortified,  provoked.  But  a  little  quiet 
reflection  made  him  decide  not  to  quarrel  •with  Sydney. 
He  was  not  really  so  bad  as  he  seemed  to  be.  He  had 
not  at  first  intended  to  deceive  Sydney.  He  was  sorry 
when  he  began  to  see  how  ill  he  had  behaved.  He  wislied 
lie  liad  not  told  the  lie,  or  drowned  the  dog,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  more  vratcliful  over  his  words  and  actions 
for  the  future.  But  he  has  little  steady  principle,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  will  long  keep  his  resolution  if  his 
inclinations  are  much  opposed  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Sydney  is  i)aying  his  visit  to  ^Mrs 
Scott.  There  was  no  want  of  conversation.  She  asked 
him  so  many  questions  about  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
seemed  so  niuch  interested  in  all  his  concerns,  that  he 
soon  began  to  talk  to  her  as  freely  as  he  did  to  his  mamma. 

Both  parties  v/cre  much  pleased  with  each  other.  Tvlrs 
Scott  invited  Ernest  and  the  girls  to  come  with  him  the 
next  time  he  came.  And  from  that  day  she  was  never 
quite  satisfied  uidess  she  saw  at  least  one  of  lier  new 
friends  every  day. 

They  soon  liked  to  \isit  her.  Slic  was  as  kind  and 
gentle  as  Aunt  Kmily  liad  described  her,  and  she  took 
such  a  warm  interest  in  all  their  concerns,  that  they  could 
not  but  love  her. 

And  their  company  was  very  useful  to  her.  As  Dinah 
liad  said,  to  see  young  faces  round  her,  to  hear  young 
Iiappy  voices  again,  did  her  more  good  than  anytliing 
v.'hich  had  liappencd  to  her  since  her  daughter's  death. 


CHAPTER    VIL 


AUNT  EMILY. 


ND  now,  I  think,  I  ought  to  leave  Sydney's  more 
immediate  concerns,  and  tell  you  a  little  about 
the  rest  of  the  family  party,  and  particularly 
about  this  Aunt  Emily,  whom  none  of  the  children  had 
e\-er  seen  until  she  came  to  live  with  them  at  Alwen  Ba}-. 

For  many  years  past,  her  health  had  been  so  delicate, 
tliat  she  had  been  unable  to  take  sucli  a  long  journey  as 
to  Glen  Kyle.  Her  home  had  been  wiih  her  sister  ^Nlrs 
Johnstone.  But  when  J\lr  and  ]Mrs  Stuart  decided  to 
come  to  live  for  a  year  or  two  in  A or  its  neighbour- 
hood, ]Mrs  Johnstone  herself  proposed  that  her  sister 
should  go  to  them. 

Old  Mr  Johnstone  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  precarious 
state  of  health.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  regularly  desired  that  she  should  be  sent  for 
whenever  he  felt  himself  at  all  worse  than  usual.     On 
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account  of  these  frequent  absences  from  home,  Mrs 
Johnstone  felt  that  her  sister  would  be  much  more  com- 
fortable in  her  brother's  house,  than  she  could  be  in  hers, 
and  she  therefore  pressed  her  earnestly  to  agree  to  the 
change, 

]\Iiss  Stuart  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  sister  in  the 
first  sorrow  of  her  widowhood,  but  as  that  sister  herself 
so  earnestly  desired  her  to  do  so,  she  had  consented, 
and  was  glad  to  be  again  under  her  brother's  roof,  and 
to  be  able  to  make  acquaintance  with  her  nephews  and 
nieces. 

Of  the  former  she  did  not  see  much.  They  went  to 
school  at  nine,  and  did  not  return  till  four ;  but  she  and 
tlie  girls  soon  became  great  friends. 

She  was  much  interested  in  them.  Liked  to  have 
them  with  her.  Liked  to  talk  to  them  wlien  she  v/as 
able.  Liked  to  hear  them  talk  to  their  mamma,  even 
when  she  was  too  unwell  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

With  the  warm  interest  she  felt  for  them,  she  soon 
learned  to  read  their  cliaractcrs  correctly,  and  soon  be- 
came aware  that  she  greatly  preferred  Annie  to  poor 
Lmily. 

Both  were  gentle,  docile,  affectionate  girls,  but  the 
ruling  motive  of  the  one  was  a  tlesire  for  praise,  of  the 
other  a  des.ire  to  please  (lOd,  and  to  do  His  will.  Li 
ihis  lay  the  great,  the  fundamental  difference  between 
:hem. 

]'2mily  had,  from  her  earliest  childhood,  been  taught 
ihat  God's  v/ill  must  be  done,  and  slie  would   have  been 
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afraid  to  act  in  open,  wilful  disregard  to  any  of  His  posi- 
tive commandments.  But  she  did  not,  like  Annie, 
desire  constantly  and  earnestly  to  know  His  command- 
ments in  order  to  do  them. 

Annie  was  like  a  servant  who  loves  her  mistress  with 
true  devoted  love ;  who  makes  it  the  business  of  her  life 
to  please  and  serve  her,  and  who  is  grieved  when  sickness 
or  accident  prevents  her  from  performing  any  duty. 

Emily  was  like  one  who  knows  thoroughly  how  her 
work  should  be  done — who  does  it  perhaps  as  perfectly 
as  the  other  can,  but  who  is  moved  more  by  a  desire 
for  her  own  credit,  than  by  an  earnest  wish  to  give 
pleasure  to  her  employer ;  and  who,  seeking  her  own 
pleasure  in  the  first  place,  is  not  sorry  when  any  good 
excuse  presents  itself  for  neglecting  her  duties,  even 
though  her  doing  so  should  seriously  inconvenience  the 
mistress  she  is  bound  to  serve. 

And  this  diftcrence  showed  itself  in  every  particular. 
As  pupils,  both  were  attentive  and  industrious.  Emily, 
because  it  would  look  silly  and  childish  to  be  otherwise. 
Annie,  because  slie  really  wished  to  learn,  and  to  save 
her  mother  from  all  unnecessary  trouble  in  teaching  her. 

Both  were  kind  nurses  to  Aunt  Emil}',  and  ever  ready 
to  help  her.  But  Emily  liked  that  her  aunt  should  know 
exactly  what  she  had  done,  and  how  mucla  trouble  it 
had  cost  her  to  do  it,  while  Annie  was  quite  indifferent 
about  it.  If  she  saw  that  Aunt  Emily's  pillows  were 
arranged  exactly  as  she  liked  them  to  be,  that  the  shawl 
for  her  feet  v/as  precisely  as  far  on  tiie  sofa  as  suited  her 
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best,  and  that  the  little  work-table  was  neither  too  far 
from,  nor  too  near  her,  she  was  satisfied,  even  although 
Aunt  Emily  be  quite  unconscious  how  much  pains  the 
little  girl  had  taken  to  put  all  these  matters  right. 

If  Aunt  Emily  got  a  pretty  bouquet,  and  if  it  contained 
all  the  flowers  she  liked  best,  Annie  was  quite  willing 
that  Emily  should  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  it,  and 
that  her  aunt  should  remain  ignorant  of  tlie  long  hot 
walk  Annie  had  had,  before  she  could  find  that  late 
sweet-smelling  violet,  or  that  first  sprig  of  wild  honey- 
suckle. If  sh.e  could  entice  away  the  nois}-  Elugli,  when 
her  aunt  had  a  headache,  or  induce  him  to  settle  to 
some  quiet  amusement,  she  was  pleased  that  i\Iiss  Stuart 
should  think  it  was  for  her  own  pleasure  that  she  was 
playing  with  him,  and  should  know  nothing  of  the 
pleasant  occupation  she  had  given  up  in  order  to  do  so. 

And  so  in  e\'erything  else.  Emily  could  do  an  un- 
selfish, kind  action,  where  tliere  v.-as  any  visible  call  for 
it,  where  her  doing  it  must  be  observed,  or  where,  for  I 
must  not  do  her  injustice,  her  really  kindly  feelings  were 
much  excited.  Lut  Annie  was  constantly,  habitual!)', 
and  unobtrusively  self-denying. 

Xo  one  ever  saw  Annie  take  tlie  best  of  anytliing. 
The  seat  most  favourably  situated  for  the  light  when 
they  Avere  working  or  drawing,  for  heat  in  winter,  or 
shade  in  summer,  the  place  nearest  the  reader  aloud,  or 
the  story-teller,  were  ahvaj's  K'ft  by  Annie  for  some  one 
el-^e  to  occupy.  Annie  was  always  the  last  to  read  a 
njw  book,  or  to  see  any  sight  at  wliich  only  one  could 
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look  at  a  time  j  and  she  was  always  the  first  to  offer  her 
services  in  any  disagreeable  task. 

Had  any  one  lost  anything,  while  the  others  were  tor- 
menting the  loser  with  idle,  provoking  questions,  "Where 
did  you  put  it?  what  did  you  do  with  it?"  Annie  was 
quietly  hunting  for  it  all  over  the  house,  looking  in  every 
probable  or  improbable  corner,  and  at  last,  when  found, 
bringing  it  to  its  possessor  so  quietly,  so  unostentatiously, 
that  one  might  have  supposed  she  had  found  it  by  mere 
accident  while  looking  for  something  of  her  own. 

Did  jSIrs  Stuart  wish  one  of  the  young  group  to  go  a 
message  to  the  village,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
most  absorbed  in  some  new  and  interesting  employment, 
Annie's  eager  "  Let  me  go,  mamma,"  would  have  led  any 
one  to  believe  that  she  really  had  an  earnest  desire  to  go 
out  at  that  particular  time,  and  her  happy,  beaming  foce, 
Avhen,  with  bonnet  and  shawl  on,  slie  came  to  get  her 
instructions,  would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  the  first 
wish  of  her  heart  had  been  granted. 

But  while  I  thus  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  two  sisters,  I  must  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that 
Emily  was  not  improved,  was  not  improving.  As  ]Mrs 
Stuart  had  hoped,  the  acquaintance  with  Sophia  had 
done  Emily  more  good  than  harm.  She  saw  in  her 
a  caricature  image  of  herself,  and  seeing  her  own  faults 
exaggerated,  she  came  to  dislike  them  more  heartily,  to 
labour  more  earnestly  to  cure  herself  of  them  than  she 
had  ever  yet  done. 

But  even  then  her  motive  was  not  pure  or  single- 
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hearted.  She  wished  rather  to  hide  her  faults  than  to 
cure  them.  While  afraid  that  others  should  think  of  her 
as  she  thought  of  Sophia,  and  while  carefully  framing  hel 
words  and  actions  to  avoid  all  risk  of  this,  and  to  make 
herself  appear  simple,  unaffected,  and  unselfish,  she 
forgot  the  Lord,  who  looketh  on  the  heart,  and  did  not 
consider  that  she  was  merely  abandoning  one  kind  of 
seeming  for  another. 

At  this  period  in  Emily's  life,  it  was  a  peculiar  blessing 
to  her  that  she  had  a  vrise  and  discerning  mother.  Had 
Mrs  Stuart  been  satisfied  with  the  outward  improvement 
in  her  child,  and  rejoicing  in  it, — had  she  taken  much 
notice  of  it  to  Emily  herself,  either  in  the  way  of  en 
couraging  her  to  persevere,  or  in  praising  her  for  what 
she  had  accomplished,  Emily's  self-seeking,  self-exalting 
tendencies  would  have  l)ecn  confirmed  and  strengthened 
and  she  might  probably  have  become  a  still  more  arti- 
ficial character  than  she  had  ever  been. 

But  Mrs  Stuart  had  long  before  found  out,  that  the 
best  plan  to  pursue  witli  Emily,  was  to  direct  her  atten- 
tion as  much  as  possiljlc  away  from  herself,  to  excite  her 
interest,  her  affections,  licr  kindly  feelings  in  behalf  of 
others,  and  so  induce  Iicr  to  think,  to  plan,  to  labour 
for  others. 

And  now,  when  Emily's  eyes  seemed  in  some  measure 
opened  to  her  own  defects,  IMrs  Stuart  was  more  than 
ever  earnest  and  watchful  in  pursuing  this  plan.  She 
called  upon  Emily  for  so  many  little  services,  so  often 
asked  her  assistance  in  her  household  matters,  or  in 
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looking  after  the  little  ones,  that  Emily  had  little  time 
for  poring  over  her  own  character,  or  for  calculating  upon 
the  impression  she  was  making  upon  the  minds  of  those 
around  her. 

One  thing  which  at  this  time  greatly  aided  Mrs  Stuart 
in  her  efforts  for  Emily's  improvement,  was  the  interest 
which  all  the  children  felt  in  their  papa's  plans  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  people  at  Ahven  Bay. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  took  care  to  cherish  this  interest. 
They  employed  the  children  as  far  as  they  could  in 
carrying  out  their  plans.  Their  services  were  often 
required  in  covering  the  catechisms,  hymn-books,  and 
tracts,  with  strong  paper,  pasting  Scripture  prints  upon 
pasteboard,  colouring,  and  otherwise  embellishing  them, 
and  in  collecting  such  little  anecdotes,  or  scraps  of  infor- 
mation as  might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons  J,Ir  01 
ISIrs  Stuart  wished  to  teach. 

Mr  Stuart  had  given  each  of  the  four  elder  children  a 
small,  neat  memorandum-book,  with  a  pencil  attached  to 
it.  They  carried  them  always  about  with  them,  and  noted 
down  everything  instructive  and  interesting  which  they 
heard,  read,  or  saw.  Anecdotes  of  great  and  good  people, 
of  what  they  had  done  or  sufiered  in  the  cause  of  right  ; 
passages  from  books  of  history  or  travel,  illustrating  or 
explaining  scriptural  allusions;  facts  from  natural  history, 
showing  God's  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  taken  either 
from  books,  or  from  their  own  observation  of  the  habits 
of  the  animals  they  saw  daily  around  them.  All  were  put 
down  as  they  occurred,  and  somctipnes  also  the  use  to 
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whicli  the  writer  tliought  tliis  or  that  fact  might  be 
turned. 

They  all  entered  with  spirit  \\\>o\\  this  new  employ- 
ment. Even  little  Hugh  and  ]Mary  would  come  in  from 
their  walk,  full  of  some  wonder  they  had  seen,  and  which 
one  of  the  girls  must  write  down.  They  had  seen  a  wasp 
scraping  little  bits  of  wood  off  tlic  old  garden  chair,  and 
nurse  had  told  them  that  the  wasp  made  his  nest  out  of 
these  scrapings,  fastened  together  with  a  kind  of  gum. 
Or  they  had  been  watching  an  ant's  nest,  and  mamma 
had  told  them  such  curious  stories  about  the  ants ;  or 
they  had  picked  up  such  a  curious  long-shaped  shell  upon 
the  beach,  and  fisher  Tom  had  told  them  how  cleverly 
the  fish  which  lived  in  t'nat  shell  used  its  slirtrp  edges  to 
dig  a  safe  hiding-place  for  itself  in  the  sand. 

And  the  employment  was  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant. 
It  quickened  their  powers  and  habits  of  observation  ; 
interested  them  in  wh:it  was  jjassing  around  them,  taught 
them  to  see  beaut}-,  to  trace  out  cvidenres  of  Cod's 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  in  objects  and  events  which 
were  daily,  hourly  before  thuir  eyes,  fixed  tlieir  attention 
more  upon  what  they  read  or  learned,  and  accustomed 
them  to  draw  instruction  from  it.  It  was  good  fi:)r  tlie 
others  as  well  as  for  I'mily  to  Irave  profita1.)le  and  inter- 
esting subjects  of  tliought  always  ready,  so  tliat  tliey 
were  not  tempted  to  occupy  their  minds  always  about 
their  oww  little  concerns.  lUit  as  F.mily  required  this 
more  than  the  others,  so  the  good  to  lier  was  more 
aj)parent. 
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Miss  Stuart's  residence  with  them  was  another  circum- 
stance very  favourable  to  Emily.  Emily  was  really  kind- 
hearted  and  affectionate.  She  was  sincerely  sorry  foi 
her  aunt,  sincerely  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  her.  And  this 
compassion  and  desire  to  serve  made  her  thoughtful  and 
considerate,  caused  her  to  occupy  herself  with  plans  for 
her  aunt's  comfort  and  amusement,  and  so  left  less  time 
for  selfish  thoughts. 

And  Miss  Stuart,  seeing  and  understanding  her  sister's 
wishes  and  plans  regarding  Emily,  aided  her  in  them  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  Although  she  preferred  Annie 
to  Emily,  yet  it  was  Emily  whom  she  most  frequently 
chose  for  her  companion.  It  was  to  Emily  she  most 
frequently  applied  for  those  little  services  which  her 
invalid  state  required. 

And  here  I  might  repeat  what  I  said  with  regard  to  the 
note-book  system.  Aunt  Emily's  visit  was  useful  to 
others  beside  Emily.  Wild,  boisterous  Hugh  was  now 
getting  his  first  lesson  in  the  necessity  of  sometimes  sub- 
duing that  loud  voice,  of  sometimes  laying  aside  his  drum 
even  when  most  pleased  with  it,  and  of  sometimes  finding 
a  quieter  play  than  jumping  from  the  chairs  or  tables  in 
the  nursery.  And  Sydney  was  learning  in  many  ways  to 
be  more  gentle  and  quiet  in  his  movements,  to  check  his 
impatient  exclamations  and  outbursts,  and  to  be  careful 
that  his  thoughtless  forgetfulness  should  not  interfere  with 
Aunt  Emily's  comfort.  He  saw  and  understood  this 
himself,  and  he  one  day  congratulated  Aunt  Emily  upon 
her  being  of  so  much  use. 
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It  was  one  evening  when  they  had  been  left  alone. 
Sydney  had  remained  at  home  when  the  others  went  out 
to  walk,  in  order  to  arrange  the  microscope  for  Aunt 
Emily,  so  as  to  show  her  some  new  objects  which  they 
had  lately  added  to  their  collection.  He  had  shown 
extraordinary  patience  in  shifting  and  re-shifting  the 
position  of  the  stool  upon  wliich  the  microscope  stood, 
so  that  his  aunt  could  easily  look  at  it,  in  getting  the 
reflector  turned  to  the  light,  and  in  placing  the  glass 
holding  the  object  so  that  she  might  see  exactly  the  part 
of  it  she  was  most  curious  about.  Any  of  my  readers 
who  have  ever  tried  thus  to  fix  a  microscope  properly, 
will  acknowledge  that  it  does  require  a  good  measure 
of  patience  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  was  very  seldom 
that  Sydney  could  fix  it  for  liis  own  use.  After  trying 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  impatient  sudden  jerks,  now  too 
far  on  one  side,  then  quite  as  much  too  far  on  the  other, 
he  was  generally  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Ernest,  and 
to  beg  him,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  put  the  abominable 
obstinate  thing  right  for  only  this  once. 

But  Ernest  himself  could  not  have  shown  more 
patience  and  perseverance  tlian  Sydney  did  on  this  par- 
ticular evening.     Miss  Stuart  remarked  upon  it. 

"  I  think,  Sydney,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  your  papa 
must  give  up  calling  you  Master  Heedless  and  Master 
Impatience.  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  been  so 
patient  as  you  have  been  tliis  evening.  I  tliink  I  should 
long  ago  have  given  up  the  attempt  to  bring  the  eye  of 
the  fly  into  the  proper  place.     I  should  have  contented 
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myself  with  its  feet  or  its  wings,  when  time  after  time 
the  tiresome  head  kept  out  of  sight." 

"  Ah,  aunt,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head^  "  I  have 
not  much  patience  to  boast  of  as  yet.  But  I  am  trying 
to  make  myself  patient  and  heedful." 

"  And  you  are  getting  on  in  your  trying,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  A  little.  I  really  think  I  am  getting  on  a  little. 
Creeping  on.  But  it  is  only  creeping.  And  do  you 
know.  Aunt  Emily,  I  think  your  being  here  helps  me  a 
good  deal." 

"How,  Sydney?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  there  are  so  many  little  things  which 
ffiight  annoy  you,  being  an  invalid,  and  which  I  have  to 
think  about,  and  take  care  not  to  do.  When  I  see  that 
it  makes  your  head  ache,  to  have  me  dashing  and  bustling 
through  the  room,  knocking  about  the  chairs,  and 
stumbling  over  footstools,  then  I  learn  to  walk  more 
soberly,  and  to  look  where  I  am  going.  And  when  I 
see  how  much  you  are  startled  when  any  one  knocks 
clown  the  book,  or  drawing-box,  or  slate  I  have  been 
using,  because  I  have  left  them  upon  the  arm  of  the 
sofa,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  then  I  am  anxious  to 
put  them  in  their  right  place  next  time.  x\nd  I  Jiave  to 
remember  not  to  whistle  or  sing  on  the  stairs  in  the 
morning,  and  all  these  little  things  Iiclp  to  make  me  more 
careful." 

"Well,  Sydney,"  said  Miss  Stuait,  "I  am  sure  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  attending  so  carefully  to  the 
comfort  of  your  troublesome  old  aunt." 
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'■'•  Oh,  Aunt  Emily,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  very  much 
distressed,  "  I  never  meant  that.  I  never  meant  that 
you  were  troublesome,  or  that  there  was  any  goodness  in 
my  taking  care  not  to  annoy  you." 

"  No,  no,  my  boy,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  I  know  }-ou 
did  not  mean  it.  I  was  only  jesting.  I  quite  understand 
what  you  mean." 

"  Mamma  always  says,"  pursued  Sydney,  "  that  when 
wc  are  trying  to  get  a  good  habit,  little  opportunities  of 
exercising  it,  which  occur  very  often,  are  of  more  use 
than  great  ones,  which  come  seldom.  And  so  you  see. 
Aunt  Emil}-,  you  do  me  good  by  gi\'ing  me  more  of  these 
little  opportunities  than  I  could  have  had  without  you. 
Don't  you  see  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sydney,  to  see  that  my  helplessness  is  a  means 
of  good  to  you,  helps  to  reconcile  me  to  being  hel})- 
less." 

"  A  means  of  good  to  us  all.  Aunt  Kmily.  Mamma 
says  having  you  here  has  done  us  all  good,  by  making  us 
more  thoughtful  and  considerate.  I  think,  Aunt  Emily," 
he  added  energetically,  "  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
children  had  a  sick  aunt  to  be  careful  for." 

'■  Eut,  my  dear  Sydnc}',"  slie  answered,  laugliing, 
"  have  you  no  compassion  for  the  poor  sick  aunts,  whom 
you  wish  to  scatter  in  such  profusion  all  over  the 
world  ?  " 

Sydney  laughed  tqo,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  the  aunt's  case.  He  had  only  considered 
the  children. 
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"  But,  Sydney,  there  are  other  kinds  of  sickness, 
besides  bodily  ones,  which  might  teach  children  to 
be  thoughtful  and  considerate." 

"  What  kinds,  aunt  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Almost  every  one  has  some  kind  of  mental  sickness, 
some  infirmity  of  mind  or  temper,  and  the  taking  care  to 
remember  these  infirmities,  and  to  avoid  increasing  or 
irritating  them,  might,  I  think,  be  as  useful  to  children  as 
you  find  the  taking  care  not  to  make  my  head  ache  is  to 
you.  For  instance,  I  know  a  little  boy  who  has  a  very 
fiery  temper,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  startled,  or  to  be 
interrupted  when  he  is  busy  about  anything,  and  yet  his 
brother  finds  amusement  in  coming  suddenly  behind  him, 
blowing  into  his  ear,  tickling  his  neck,  or  putting  his 
hand  over  his  eyes." 

"Oh,  aunt,"  Sydney  interrupted,  colouring,  "you 
mean  Hugh  and  me." 

"  Yes,  Sydney,  I  do.  You  put  Hugh  into  a  passion  with 
these  tricks.  It  must  give  you  very  little  gratification  to 
play  them.  Indeed  it  ought  not  to  give  you  any ;  and 
yet  you  do  it  again  and  again,  almost  daily,  I  think. 
Although  Hugh  is  such  a  little  fellow,  yet  you  should 
remember  that  his  fits  of  anger  are  as  sinful  in  God's  sight 
as  those  of  older  people.  Love  to  God,  my  dear  Sydney, 
should  keep  you  from  provoking  any  one  to  sin  against 
Him,  and  love  to  your  little  brother  should  make  you 
still  more  careful  in  regard  to  him." 

"  Yes,  aunt,  it  should.  It  amuses  me  to  see  Hugh 
jump  up   in  such  a  fright  and  hurry  3  but  I   don't  re- 
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member,  as  I  should,  that  I  am  bringuig  both  sin  and 
vexation  upon  him."" 

"Well,  Sydney,  there  is  one  kind  of  mental  infirmity 
for  you  to  care  about,  and  if  }0u  seriously  consider  the 
characters  of  all  the  other  people  with  whom  you 
associate,  you  will  find  others  of  the  same  kind." 

"  Besides,  aunt,  you  know  1  have  a  good  many  things 
to  try  me  in  other  ways  hero  that  I  had  not  at  Glen 
Kyle." 

"  Yes,  I  can  understand  tliat,  Sydney.  I  know  that 
you  have  lost  many  pleasures  and  comforts  you  used  to 
have  at  Glen  Kyle,  and  I  am  both  pleased  and  surprised 
to  see  how  contented  you  all  are  without  them.'" 

"  Oh,  you  know  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  our  ponies, 
and  dear  old  Caper,  our  tame  goat;  and  no  doubt  the 
sandy  desert  here  does  not  deserve  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  as  our  beautiful  garden  at  Glen  Kyle.  VaxX.  still 
we  have  other  things  here  that  we  had  i^ot  there,  and  the 
contentment  comes  pretty  ea^ily.  I  can't  say  we  deservj 
much  credit  for  it."' 

"  I  daresay  you  doivt  care  nvacb.  about  having  smaller 
rooms  or  fewer  servants." 

"  No,  the  fewer  servants  is  I'allicr  a  good  thing.  It 
makes  a  nice  bustle  sometimes,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  help,  and  that  is  nice.  Lut  tlie  small  rooms  do  some- 
times try  me,  at  least  the  small  school-room  does." 

"  And  how,  Sydney  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know,  I  am  nol  very  patient  at  lessons  any 
more  than  at  anything  else  ;   and  wiien  I  can't   find  a 
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stupid  river  in  my  atlas,  or  a  tiresome  word  in  my  Latin 
dictionaiy,  it  is  a  comfort  to  sigh,  and  groan,  and  stretch 
my  arras,  and  push  away  my  book.  And  in  our  great 
school-room  at  home,  I  had  a  comfortable  corner  far 
away  from  every  one,  where  I  could  do  what  I  liked 
without  interrupting  the  others.  But  here  the  faintest 
whisper  of  'you  abominable  creature,  where  are  you?' 
is  heard,  and  Ernest  says  '  Please  hush,  Sydney,'  and 
Emily  sighs  and  looks  like  a  martyr,  and  dear  little 
patient  Annie  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  her  sentence 
with  one  look  from  these  gentle  eyes ;  and  if  I  yawn  and 
stretch  myself,  I  must  give  Ernest  a  blow  in  the  face, 
or  push  my  book  into  Emily's  lap,  or  upset  Annie's  ink- 
stand, and  so  I  have  to  sit  quite  still,  as  if  my  hands 
were  tied  to  my  side,  and  my  tongue  tied  down  in  my 
mouth,  and — and  that  is  a  plague." 

Miss  Stuart  laughed  heartily  at  this  list  of  grievances. 

"  But,  according  to  your  own  statement,  Sydney,"  she 
said,  "  the  smallness  of  the  room  must  tend  to  the 
quicker  learning  of  the  lessons." 

"Oh,  .of  course  the  yawnings  and  stretchings,  the 
flinging  away  the  books,  and  seeking  them  again,  do 
take  up  a  little  time  ;  but  still  it  is  often  a  great  relief  to 
be  able  to  indulge  in  them." 

"  You  must  have  a  good  many  troubles  of  the  same 
kind,  I  should  think,"  said  Miss  Stuart,  still  laughing. 

"  Yes,  but  then  they  are  troubles  that  I  had  at  Glen 
Kyle  quite  as  much  as  here.  It  is  vexing  to  be  called 
back  when  one  is  running  out  to  play,  and  to  be  told 
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quietly,  *  Shut  the  door  after  you,'  or  to  have  mamma 
interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  a  most  interesting  book, 
with — 'Sydney,  can  you  not  read  without  that  drumming 
upon  the  table?'  or  perhaps  papa  may  say,  '  May  I  be 
permitted  to  remind  you  that  your  chair  has  four  legs, 
and  that  most  people  think  it  advisable  that  all  four 
should  be  upon  the  ground  at  once.'  But  these  are  not 
new  troubles ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  them  when  I  said 
that  I  had  more  things  to  try  me  here  than  at  home." 

"  x\nd  of  what  were  you  tliinking?  Of  troubles  at 
school  from  your  play-fellows  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Emily,  and  troubles  out  of  school  from 
play-fellows  too.  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  the  tricks  tliey 
play  me  ;  I  can  stand  them  well  enough ;  and  although 
I  do  feel  a  little  angry  when  I  cannot  find  my  books,  or 
my  luncheon  or  things  of  that  kind,  and  know  by  their 
sniggering  and  laughing,  that  some  of  them  have  hid  it, 
yet  it  is  only  for  a  minute,  and  I  never  think  of  it  again. 
But  when  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  blame  me  for 
things  I  never  did,  to  raise  an  outcry  of  '  Oh,  he  is  cheat- 
ing, he  is  not  playing  fair,'  '  I  saw  liim  do  this,'  ,or  '  I  saw 
him  do  that,'  or  '  I  saw  Ernest  writing  his  translation  for 
him,'  and  when  the  others  join,  and  drown  every  word  I 
say  with  shouts  of  '  cheat,  cheat,'  then,  Aunt  Emily,  I  do 
feel  angry,  very  angry,  and  I  can  scarcely  bear  it." 

Aunt  k>mily  acknowledged  tliat  such  folse  accusations 
must  be  difficult  to  bear. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  and  the  worst  is,  they  must  be 
borne  in  silence.     I  would  not,  for  the  world,  go  and 
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complain  of  every  little  hardship  or  injustice  ;  but  when 
no  one  will  hear  me  at  school,  when  not  one  will  allow 
me  to  defend  myself,  I  do  sometimes  wish  that  I  could 
Jell  only  mamma  about  it.  It  would  be  a  comfort  just 
to  say  once,  '  They  are  very  unjust ;'  but  I  can't  have 
even  that  comfort." 

"  But  don't  you  feel,  Sydney,  that  your  papa  is  right, 
and  that  you  ought  not  to  give  yourself  that  comfort  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  frankl)',  with  a  half  smile,  "  I  know 
it  is  all  right.  I  know  I  should  not  like  the  fellows  to 
complain  of  me,  even  to  their  mammas  ;  and  so  I  must 
not  complain  of  them.  And  I  know,  too,  that  if  I  keep 
thinking,  and  thinking  it  all  over,  and  trying  to  remember 
the  very  worst  of  it,  in  order  to  tell  mamma,  I  get  more 
and  more  angry,  and  more  and  more  unwilling  to  forget, 
or  to  forgive  it.  Oh,  I  quite  feel  that  I  ought  not ;  but 
still  it  is  sometimes  hard  not  to  do  it." 

"  Yes,  Sydney,  I  daresay  it  is  hard  work  sometimes, 
but  then,  my  boy,  it  is  work  for  God,  is  it  not?" 

"  Oh,  aunt,  if  it  were  work,  I  could  do  it,  I  think, 
more  easily.  If  it  were  anything  to  do,  I  should  not  so 
much  mind  ;  but  to  bear  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  do." 

''  But  you  have  work,  Sydney ;  you  have  the  work  of 
plucking  up  or  crushing  down  the  weeds  of  anger,  revenge, 
and  unkindly  feelings  in  your  heart.  You  have  the 
serious  work  of  nourishing  and  tending  those  delicate 
plants  of  gentleness,  patience,  and  love.  You  have  to 
dig  about  their  roots  with  the  spade  of  kindly,  excusing 
thoughts  :  to  water  them  with  the  remembrance  of  former 
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kindnesses  done  to  you  by  these  same  offenders,  or  of 
offences  committed  by  you  against  them.  And,  more 
than  all,  you  have  to  tie  their  slender  stalks  to  the  strong 
stake  of  resolution,  with  the  band  of what,  Sydney?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Aunt  Emily.  Please  tell  me.  I  like 
to  hear  you  speak  in  that  way." 

"  With  the  band  of  prayer,  my  dear  boy,"  she  answered, 
solemnly.  "  Do  not  forget  that,  dear  Sydney,  for  without 
it  all  your  labour  will  be  useless.  But  with  it,  you  can 
even  undertake  the  hard  labour  of  bearing  injustice  in 
silence.     Cannot  you  ?  " 

Sydney's  only  answer  was  a  smile.  He  stood  behind 
his  aunt's  sofa,  resting  his  arms  upon  the  bade,  liis  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  window,  apparently  in  deep  thouglU. 
His  aunt  did  not  intcnupt  his  meditations  ;  and  they 
had  both  been  silent  for  some  minutes,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Frederick  Johnstone  looked  in. 

He  had  apparently  not  calculated  upon  seeing  any 
one  but  Sydney,  for  he  looked  embarrassed,  drew  back, 
and  when  Miss  Stuart  called  to  him,  he  came  in  with  tlie 
air  of  one  who  did  not  know  ^■e^y  well  what  to  say  or  do. 
He  answered  some  questions  his  aunt  asked  a])Out  Mrs 
Johnstone,  as  if  he  scarce!)'  knew  what  he  Avas  saying  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  went  round  to  where  Sydnc;.' 
■was  standing,  and,  pulhng  liim  by  the  sleeve  of  tlie 
jacket,  whispered  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Speak  away,  then,"  said  Sydney,  aloud.  He  had 
reither  looked  at,  nor  sj)oken  to  Frederick ;  he  had 
listened  to  the  whisper,  and  given  his  answer,  without 
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turning  his  head,  but,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  window, 
he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  throw  as  much  contemptuous 
indifiference  into  voice  and  manner  as  he  could. 

Frederick  looked  distressed,  and  again  whispered  still 
more  urgently. 

"  But,  Sydney,  Sydney,  I  have  something  I  want  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Say  it  then.     I  hear  you.     Why  do  you  not  say  it?" 

Another  whisper,  of  which  Aunt  Emily  only  heard  the 
words,  "  Tom  Ewart." 

"  No,  that  I  Vv-on't,"  Sydney  answered,  impatiently;  "  I 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  Tom,  and  you  know  it, 
Frederick." 

Still  Frederick  persevered,  and  begged  Sydney  so  very 
earnestly  to  come  with  him  for  "  only  one  moment,"  that 
he  at  last  prevailed.  Sydney  withdrew  with  him  into  a 
corner,  saying,  as  he  did  so — ■ 

'•  I  \\-ish  you  would  have  done  with  your  whisperings 
and  secrets.  If  you  can't  say  out  wdiat  you  have  to  say, 
I  don't  want  to  hear  it  at  all.  I  don't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  secrets." 

Again  Frederick  whisiDered  anxiously,  earnestly,  but 
apparently  without  success.  Sydney  heard  him  with  the 
utmost  impatience,  and  at  last  broke  from  him,  saying, 
decidedly — 

"  I  will  not.  I  told  you  so  before.  I  will  not.  And 
you  might  have  known  I  would  not." 

"Then  must  I  tell  them  so?"  asked  Frederick,  in  a 
vexijd  tone. 
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"  Tell  them,  or  not,  as  you  like.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
care.  If  you  had  any  sense,  you  would  keep  away  from 
them  altogether.  But  you  are  a  perfect  fool.  Tom  can 
wind  you  round  his  finger."  And  so  saying,  Sydney 
stalked  back  to  his  position  behind  his  aunt's  sofo. 

Frederick  seemed  too  mucli  vexed  to  care  for  the  un- 
civil epithet  bestowed  upon  him.  He  looked  wistfully 
after  Sydney  for  a  minute,  and  then  left  the  room. 

Miss  .Stuart  had  watclicd  the  boys  closely.  She  liad 
been  struck  with  the  dejection  and  embarrassment  in 
the  manner  of  the  usually  frank  and  joyous  Frederick, 
and  equally  struck  with  Sydney's  openly  displayed  con- 
tempt. 

After  Frederick  left  them,  she  lay  still  for  a  few  minutes 
considering,  and  then  said  earnestly — 

"  Sydney,  is  Tom  Fwart  going  to  tempt  Frederick  into 
any  evil  ?     Is  I'rederick  going  to  do  anytliing  wrong  ?  "' 

"  Don't  ask  me  anytliing  about  it,  please,  aunt.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine.     I  cannot  tell  you."' 

]\Iiss  Stuart  did  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  persuade 
Sydney  that  he  ought  to  tell;  but  she  asked  him  to  go 
after  Frederick,  and  bid  him  come  and  speak  to  her. 

Sydney  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Frederick  came 
in,  looking  even  more  confused  and  distressed  than  be- 
fore. He  stood  at  the  door  while  he  asked  his  aunt 
what  she  wished  to  say  to  him. 

"  Come  here,  Frederick,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Nay,  Frederick,"  she 
added,  in  a  pleasant,  kindly  tone,  as  he  seemed  still  to 
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be  umvilling  to  come  forward,  "  you  will  not  surely  re- 
fuse to  come  to  me,  when  I  cannot  go  to  you." 

He  went  up  to  her  sofa,  and  suffered  her  to  put  her 
arm  round  him,  but  he  would  not  look  in  her  face.  He 
turned  his  head  away  from  her,  and  kept  playing  witli 
the  tassels  of  the  cushions. 

'•Frederick,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "I  want  to  know 
what  is  A\Tong?  I  want  to  know  what  wrong  thing  you 
are  going  to  do  ?     What  secret  plan  have  you  made  ?  " 

He  neither  spoke  nor  looked  round,  and  after  waiting 
for  his  answer  for  a  minute,  she  continued  in  a  very 
affectionate,  anxious  tone — 

'■'  Dear,  dear  Frederick,  when  you  remember  how  full 
of  sorrow  your  mamma's  heart  isjustnow' — how  desolate 
she  is  without  your  dear  papa  to  comfort  her — sure!}-, 
surely  you  will  not  do  anything  which  can  add  to  that 
sorrow — you,  Frederick,  whom  she  loves  so  dearly,  to 
whom  she  has  always  been  so  full  of  kindness  and  tender 
care— can  you  bear  to  cause  her  grief  and  anxiety  ?  " 

He  was  still  silent,  but  his  aunt  was  not  discouraged. 
She  saw  by  his  heightened  colour,  and  by  one  or  two 
tears  which  rose  to  his  eyes,  that  her  words  were  not 
without  efiect ;  and  she  continued — 

"  Oh  think,  Frederick,  of  that  tender  mother's  sad  and 
sorrowful  looks.  Think  how  changed  she  is  since  this 
time  last  year.  You  never  now  hear  her  blithe  singing 
as  she  goes  through  the  house  or  sits  at  her  work.  Her 
joyous  voice  is  now  low  and  sad  ;  her  kind,  affectionate 
smile  is  not  now  full  of  light  and  happiness,  as  it  used  to 
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be.     You  must   see  this  change  ;  you  must  know,  too, 
hoAv  great  is  the  change  in  her  lieart  and  spirit." 

The  tears  were  now  overflo\ying.  He  looked  for  a 
moment  in  his  aunt's  face,  and  then  said  hesitatingly — 

"  But,  aunt,  I  have  promised.  I  must  keep  my  pro- 
mise." 

"If  you  keep  this  promise,  Frederick,  you  must  break 
another  one,"  she  answered,  solemnly.  "  You  must  break 
the  promise  you  made  to  your  dying  father.  You  re- 
member about  his  death,  Frederick?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  aunt ; "  and  he  now  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon 
her. 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  how,  when  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  your  head,  and  blessed  you,  he  said  that  he 
left  it  to  you,  his  only  son,  as  a  sacred  charge,  to  be  a 
comfort  to  your  widowed  mother.  Do  you  not  remember 
how  he  made  you  promise,  that  if  God  spared  you  to  be 
a  man,  that  mother's  comfort  and  happiness  should  be 
your  first  object  in  all  your  worldly  plans  an<l  purposes, 
and  that  while  you  were  still  a  child  you  should  strive, 
by  the  most  implicit  obedience,  the  most  watchful  care,  to 
keep  her  from  all  anxiety  and  sorrow  on  your  account." 

Frederick  did  not  speak.  His  eyes  were  again  turned 
away,  bent  upon  the  ground  ;  but  the  tears  were  stealing 
quietly  down  his  cheeks.  His  aunt  watched  him 
anxiously,  and  lifted  up  her  heart  in  prayer  that  God 
would  give  him  grace  to  resist  evil.  After  a  minute  or 
two  of  silence,  he  said,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice,  and 
without  looking  up — 
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"  They  will  be  so  disappointed  if  I  do  not — so  vexed 
— so  angry." 

Aunt  Emily  did  not,  as  Sydney  would  have  done,  lose 
all  patience  at  this  indecision,  and  call  Frederick  a  fool, 
for  caring  whether  boys  like  Tom  and  his  companions 
were  angry  or  not.  She  drew  him  closer  to  her,  and 
said  very  kindly  and  tenderly — 

"  And  I  know,  I  feel  it  must  be  painful  to  you  to  dis- 
appoint and  vex  them.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  you, 
my  dear  boy  ;  but  still  it  is  your  duty,  dear  Frederick,  to 
keep  that  promise  which  was  made  first ;  and  when  you 
have  done  what  is  right,  and  you  can  go  home,  and  meet 
your  mother's  looks  of  love  without  pain— without  self- 
reproach — shall  you  not  then  be  glad  that  you  have  done 
a  painful  thing  because  it  was  right  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,  I  will  do  what  is  right— I  Avill  not  go  vvith 
Tom — I  will  not  vex  mamma,"  he  said,  firmly.  "  I  was 
to  have  spent  the  day  with  Tom  to-morrow.  His  mamma 
and  tutor  are  to  be  away  all  day ;  and  he  had  planned 
that  we  should  go  out  in  a  boat.  He  said  there  was  no 
danger,  and  that  if  mamma  did  not  know  I  was  on  the 
water,  and  so  was  not  made  anxious,  she  would  not  care. 
He  said  that  she  only  wished  me  not  to  go  because  she 
thought  there  was  danger ;  but  as  there  was  really  none, 
she  would  not  care." 

"  Ah  !  Frederick,  Frederick,  that  is  false,  false  reason- 
ing. If  you  listen  to  Tom  Ewart,  I  am  afraid  he  will 
soon  destroy  all  that  truthfulness  and  candour  which  have 
always  comforted  us  for  your  thoughtlessness." 
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"  But  he  shall  not  teach  me  to  be  untruthful,  aunt," 
he  answered,  earnestly.  "  I  will  try — indeed  I  will — to 
b€  still  a  comfort  to  you  and  to  mamma ;  and  I  shall  go 
at  once  and  tell  Tom  I  cannot  join  him." 

"  DOj  my  dear  boy  ;  and  may  God  bless  you,  and  go 
with  you,  to  strengthen  you  to  do  what  is  right.  And 
remember,  Frederick,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  how 
you  get  on,  and  how  your  companions  receive  you. 
Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can  to  tell  me,  or  ask 
Sydney  to  come." 

Frederick  promised,  and  ran  away  ;  but  minute  passed 
after  minute,  and  neither  Frederick  nor  Sydney  returned. 
Miss  Stuart  grew  very  uneasy.  She  had  little  confidence 
in  Frederick's  firmness,  and  she  feared  he  might  Iiave 
Ijeen  again  led  to  promise  compliance  with  his  i)lay- 
fellow's  plans. 

After  some  time  of  anxious  expectation,  she  was  in  a 
measure  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  INIr  Stuart.  She 
told  him  what  had  passed,  and  what  she  feared  ;  and  he 
4it  once  agreed  to  go  in  search  of  Frederick. 

He  had  seen  a  group  of  boys  in  the  inclosure  beliind 
ISIrs  Ewart's  house,  he  said,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
Frederick  and  Sydney  would  be  among  them. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Sydney  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  plot  of  ground,  leaning  against  a  tree,  one 
foot  crossed  over  the  other,  both  attitude  and  face  ex- 
pressing cool,  contemptuous  indifference  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him. 

Four  or  five  boys  were  standing  together,  Frederick 
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in  the  midst  of  them,  and  ]\Ir  Stuart  could  see  that  they 
were  earnestly  urging  him  to  some  measure  which  he 
seemed  equally  unwilling  to  adopt  or  to  decline.  As 
Mr  Stuart  drew  nearer,  he  heard  one  boy  say- — • 

"  And  you  know  you  promised  ;  and  you  must  keep 
your  promise." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Frederick,  in  a  sad  and  undecided 
tone  ;  "  but  I  made  another  promise  first,  and  I  can't 
keep  the  one  without  breaking  the  other.  I  cannot  dis- 
obey mamma." 

"  But  it  is  not  disobeying — nobody  wants  you  to  dis- 
obey. She  never  said  that  you  were  not  to  go,"  urged 
Tom. 

"  But" Frederick  again  began,  when  Sydney  broke 

in  impatiently — 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Frederick,  as  to  stand 
argue,  arguing  there  ?  Can't  you  say  at  once  that  you 
won"t,  and  so  have  done  with  it.     You  are  so  " 

"  Hush,  Sydney,"  said  Mr  Stuart's  clear,  calm  voice. 

All  started  and  looked  round.  The  Ewarts  and  their 
companions  began  to  slink  away  like  criminals,  but  ]\Ir 
Stuart  stopped  them. 

"  Stay  one  moment,  my  boys,"  he  said,  in  a  good- 
humoured  but  decided  tone,  "  I  know  what  you  wish^ 
and  intend  to  do,  and  unless  you  promise  me  to  give  it 
quite  up,  I  warn  you  I  shall  go  directly  to  your  parents 
and  tell  them  all." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  boys  looked  at  cadi 
other,  but  seemed  unwilling  to  speak.  . 
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"  Come,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  ''  you  will  give  me  the 
promise,  A\ill  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  must,"  muttered  Tom,  sullenly,  "  and 
if  that  sneaking  fellow,  Frederick,  deserts  us,  we  could 
not  go  at  any  rate." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes,  as  well  as  for 
his,  that  he  has  deserted  you,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  in  his 
own  peculiarly  kind,  pleasant  manner.  "  And  so  shall 
you  be  to-morrow,  when  you  have  had  time  to  think  the 
business  well  over.  And  in  the  meantime,  as  I  have  de- 
prived you  of  one  amusement,  I  should  like  to  find  you 
another.  My  boys  ha\e  grand  plans  for  to-morrow.  If 
your  parents  will  give  you  leave  to  spend  the  day  with 
us,  you  might  all  join  us  in  carrying  out  these  plans.'' 

Tom  still  maintained  liis  downcast  sullen  look,  but  the 
faces  of  the  other  boys  brightened  at  this  invitation,  and 
pleased  murmurs  of  "  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  and  "  I  am 
sure  mannna  will  allo-.v  j.ie,"  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

"But  as  I  don't  wi.-ili  to  engage  you  blindfold  to  join 
us,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  "  I  mu.^t  tell  you  our  plaiis.  Some 
of  the  poor  fislier  lads  in  tlic  vi'h-gc  down  tliere,  anxious 
to  better  the  condition  of  t]icn"..-\:lvL-s  ant;  families,  liave 
resolved  to  get  up  gardens,  in  Viliich  they  may  raise 
potatoes  and  vegctabljs,  for  ti.'.ir  o\vn  use  at  least,  if 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  V)  nuike  a  little  by  selling 
them.  The  proprietor  of  tlail  field  at  the  corner  of  the 
wood  has  agreed  to  give  tlieni  a  I'jase  of  part  of  it,  and 
tiiey  are  going  to  begin  tlieir  operations  to-morrow.  My 
boys  and  I  mean  to  give  up  most  |>art  of  Uie  day  to  help- 
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ing  them  to  set  properly  to  work.  And  if  you  all  join 
us,  I  think  we  shall  be  a  very  merry  party," 

The  sparkling  eyes  and  happy  faces  of  his  hearers  said 
that  they  shared  in  this  belief;  and  Mr  Stuart  invited 
them  to  come  on  the  morrow,  as  early  as  they  liked. 

"  We  mean  to  begin  soon  after  six,"  he  said,  "  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  as  early  as  you  like  ;  and  bring  as 
many  spades  and  wheelbarrows  as  you  can.  Have  you 
any  young  companions  you  might  like  to  ask  to  join 
us?" 

'•  Perhaps  some  of  Rae's  boys  might  come,"  suggested 
one. 

"  Rae  !  who  is  Rae?"  asked  INIr  Stuart,  emphatically. 

The  boy  blushed,  and  said  he  meant  to  say  Mr  Rae. 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you  now,"  said  Mr  Stuart ;  "  and  I 
think  it  is  a  capital  suggestion.  Only,  I  am  afraid  I  can 
neither  go  nor  send  to  JNIr  Rae  to-night  to  ask  them." 

"  But  we  can  take  a  message,  if  you  like,  sir,"  cried 
two  brothers.  "  Mamma  has  been  drinking  tea  with  Mrs 
Douglas,  and  she  said  we  might  go  for  her.  And  so  we 
can  give  any  message  at  Mr  Rae's  as  we  pass." 

"  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
And  if  one  of  you  young  gentlemen  will  lend  me  his 
shoulder  for  a  v.-riting-dcsl:,  I  will  write  a  fevv"  lines  to 
]\Ir  Rae,  and  you  can  give  it  him,"  said  ]Mr  Stuart, 
*'  We  shall  muster  quite  a  grand  party." 

Half  a  dozen  shoulders  were  at  once  offered.  Mr 
Stuart  wrote  a  few  lines  in  a  page  of  his  pocket-book, 
tore  it  out,  and  gave  it  to  the  boys,  whiO  ran  off  directly, 
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followed  by  all  their  companions,  leaving  Sydney  and 
Frederick  alone  -with  Mr  Stuart. 

"  And  now,  Frederick,  my  man,"  Mr  Stuart  said,  with 
all  his  usual  kindness,  "  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  go 
home,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  he  answered,  in  a  subdued  tone,  and 
looking  in  his  uncle's  face  with  a  timid  and  inquiring 
glance. 

"  ^Vhat  does  that  questioning  look  mean  ?  "  Mr  Stuart 
asked,  smiling,  and  putting  his  hand  kindly  upon  Freder- 
ick's shoulder. 

"Nothing,  uncle — that  is,  I  don't  know.  I  only 
wanted  to  know  if  you  were  not  angry  with  me  lor 
agreeing  to  join  these  fellows." 

"  I  was  sorry,  very  sorr}-,  my  boy,  to  hear  that  you  had 
been  tempted  to  consent  to  a  plan  which  involved  dis- 
obeying and  deceiving  your  mother.  But  glad  to  hear 
from  Aunt  Kmily  that  you  had  rci^ented  of  your  com- 
pliance, and  had  resolved  to  brave  the  anger  and  re- 
proaches of  your  companions  rather  than  persist  in 
doing  wrong." 

"  But,  uncle,  were  you  not — did  you  think  me  very 
weak  and  wrong  not  to  be  able  to  say  at  once  that  I 
could  not  go — to  be  so  very  sorry  to  give  it  uj)  after  all  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Frederick,  1  thought  it  very  natural 
that  you  sliould  feel  distressed  about  disappointing  and 
grieving  your  companions.  ]jut,  I'Yederick,  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  say,  I  don'l  tliink  'J'om  I'"wart  is  a  very  safe 
friend  for  you." 
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"  No,  uncle,  I  don't  think  he  is,"  Frederick  answered, 
eagerly.  "  He  did  not  use  to  be  so  bad,  I  think.  At 
any  rate,  I  don't  much  like  him  now,  and  I  am  sure  I 

don't  want  to  be   much  with  him.     But" ,  and  he 

glanced  at  Sydney. 

"  But  what,  Frederick  ?  "  asked  Mr  Stuart. 

"  But  Sydney  is  very  unkind  to  me,  uncle,  and  that  is 
the  truth,"  he  said,  bluntly.  "And  he  drives  me  to  the 
company  of  these  boys." 

Sydney  threw  back  his  head,  and  walked  on  with  a 
more  stately  step,  and  in  perfect  silence,  as  if  he  diS' 
dained  to  defend  himself. 

"  I  know  Sydney  has  been  very  unkind,"  said  Mr 
Stuart,  quietly.  "  But  I  am  going  to  speak  to  him  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  hope  he  will  behave  better  for  the 
future." 

'•  But,  uncle,  I  don't  want — I  am  sure  I  don't  wisli 
you  to  be  angry  with  Sydney  on  my  account.  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  scold  Sydney." 

"  I  am  not  mucii  given  to  scolding,"  said  Mr  Stuart, 
smihng.  "  But  here  is  your  gate,  and  there  is  mamma 
looking  out  of  the  window  for  you.  Run  in,  and  re- 
member to  come  early  to-morrow."  Frederick  glanced 
wistfully  up  in  Sydney's  face,  but  Sydney  resolutely 
looked  away ;  and,  shaking  hands  with  his  uncle,  Fred- 
erick went  in.     Mr  Stuart  and  Sydney  walked  on. 

"  Papa,"  said  Sydney,  vehemently,  "  I  don't  think  it 
v/as  fair  to  lead  Frederick  to  suppose  that  you  were  dis- 
pleased with  me." 
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"  And  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  ? "  was  Mr 
Stuart's  calm  reply. 

'•  I  thought  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  friends  with  whom 
I  pleased,"  said  Sydney,  proudly. 

"  You  certainly  are  not  at  liberty  to  speak  in  such  a 
tone  to  me,"  Mr  Stuart  rejoined,  gravely. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  disrespect- 
ful. But  really,  papa,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  be  treated  as 
if  I  were  as  bad,  or  worse  tlian  Frederick,  when  I  had 
stood  firm,  and  resisted  all  temptation  to  do  wrong." 

"  What  temptation  did  you  resist,  Sydney  ?  " 

"The  temptation  to  join  them  in  their  sail,  papa." 

^  AVas  there  any  temptation  in  the  case,  my  boy  ? 
Had  you  any  desire  to  go  ?  " 

Sydney  muttered  a  little  sullenly  that  he  liked  sailing 
as  well  as  any  one. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Did  you,  or  did 
you  not  wish  to  join  this  particular  party?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  did." 

"  Which  means,  you  know  you  did  not,"  said  Mr 
Stuart,  decidedly.     "  Sydney,  you  are  not  candid." 

'■'•  Well,  papa,"  he  said,  afier  a  moment's  struggle  with 
himself,  "  I  will  confess  honestly,  I  did  not  wish  to  go. 
I  did  not  think  there  would  l)e  much  pleasure  in  any 
scheme  of  which  Tom  Ewart  was  tlie  head.  And  be- 
sides, I  greatly  preferred  being  witli  you  and  Ernest. 
And  any  way,  I  should  not  have  ventured  witliout  your 
leave.     I  should  have  been  afraid  to  go." 

"  That  is  right,  my  boy.     Sneak  the  truth  fully  and 
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freely.  And  now  you  see  there  was  no  temptation  to 
you  to  yield.  "  But,  Sydney,  you  did  meet  with  a  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong  which  you  did  not  resist." 

"  What  temptation,  papa  ?  " 

''To  cherish  proud,  high  thoughts  of  yourself,  unkind, 
uncharitable  ones  of  others." 

"  Well,  papa,  I  must  say  I  have  no  patience  with 
tiiese  fellows." 

•'  No  need  to  tell  me  that,  Sydney,"  said  ]Mr  Stuart,  drily. 

"  But,  more,  papa,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  have  any 
patience  with  them." 

"  There  we  differ.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  seriously, 
my  dear  Sydney.  You  recollect  the  subject  of  our  last 
Sabbath  night's  thoughts  ?  " 

•'•  Yes,  papa,  on  the  duty  of  being  like-minded  with 
Christ,"  Sydney  answered,  in  a  more  softened,  humbler 
tone. 

"  And  what  thought  or  feeling  was  there  in  your  heart 
to-night,  my  boy,  that  could  claim  any  like-mindedness 
to  our  blessed  loving  Saviour?"  ^Ir  Stuart  asked,  v/ith 
affectionate  solemnity. 

'■'■  Papa,  was  there  not  dislike  to  sin  ?  "  he  asked,  some- 
what timidly. 

''  Dislike,  contempt  of  the  sinner,  not  of  the  sin, 
Sydney.  Hatred  of  sin  would  make  you  desire  earnestly 
that  it  might  not  be  committed  cither  by  yourself  or 
others.  But  surely  you  felt  no  such  desire.  If  you  had 
felt  it,  you  would  have  found  some  better  way  to  prevent 
sin  from  being  committed — some  better  way  to  lead  your 
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companions  from  evil,  than  by  assuming  such  a  disagree- 
able air  of  proud  superiority,  by  uttering  such  bitter, 
contemptuous  words.  Ah,  Sydney,  where  was  the  love 
'  which  seeketh  not  her  own '?  Were  not  you  anxious  only 
to  assert  your  own  goodness,  to  convince  your  com- 
panions that  you  were  much  better  tlmn  they  ?  " 

''Why,  papa,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  see  how  I  either 
can  or  ought  to  have  much  love  for  fellows  like  these." 

"  Not  a  love  of  friendship,  perhaps,  but  a  love  of  com- 
passion and  kindness,  Sydney.  And  at  any  rate,  my 
boy,  you  know  I  have  told  you  that  the  love  '  wliich 
seeketh  not  her  own '  ought  to  be  felt  and  displayed  to- 
v>-ards  God  as  well  as  towards  man.  Love  to  God  would 
make  you  anxious  to  keep  every  one  connected  with 
you  from  grieving  Him,  and  that  anxiety  would  teach 
you  that  gentleness,  kindness,  patience,  are  the  best 
assistants  in  such  a  work.     Eh,  Sydney?" 

Sydney's  voice  was  now  humble  and  serious,  as  he 
confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  had  thought 
more  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  credit  and  reputation, 
than  of  anything  else. 

"That  is  all  I  want,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr  Stuart, 
affectionately.  "  And  now,  as  to  to-morrow,  I  want  to  see 
more  of  these  boys,  in  order  that  I  may  judge  of  their 
real  characters,  and  I  also  wish  earnestly  to  be  of  use  to 
them  if  I  can.  For  that  purpose,  we  must  be  as  kind  as 
possible  to  them,  as  attentive  as  jjossible  to  each  and  all, 
as  careful  to  please  and  amuse  them  as  we  can.  And  I 
ask  you  to  help  me  in  this.     Try  to  banish  every  appear- 
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ance  of  pride  or  superiority  from  your  looks  and  manners. 
And  for  that  end,  my  boy,  ask  God  to  banish  all  pride, 
all  uncharitableness  from  your  heart,  and  to  give  you 
meekness,  humility,  and  patience,  and  then  I  shall  not  fear 
for  your  conduct.  But  we  now  must  walk  faster.  Aunt 
Emily  will  be  anxious  until  we  return.  And  we  must 
lose  no  time  in  warning  mamma  of  the  large  influx  of 
visitors  we  have  brought  upon  her." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    FISHING   VILLAGE. 


IjHE  little  incident  related  in  the  last  chapter 
took  place  upon  an  evening  towards  the  end 
of  July.  But  I  am  going  to  ask  my  readers 
to  go  back  with  me  to  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  first 
week  after  Mr  Stuart's  arrival  at  Alwen  Bay, 

I  hope  you  remember  that  upon  his  first  visit  to  the 
fishing  vi]!r!gc,  about  a  dozen  lads  promised  to  come  to 
his  house  for  instruction  upon  the  following  Sabbath 
evening.  You  may  remember  also  that  Mr  Stuart  was 
away  from  home  that  evening,  so  that  the  first  lesson  was 
h-rt  altogether  to  ^Mrs  Stuart. 

She  succeeded  far  beyond  her  hopes  in  exciting  and 
keeping  alive  the  interest  and  attention  of  her  pupils. 
They  were  even  more  rude  and  ignorant  than  she  had 
expected,  but  for  the  most  part  intelligent,  shrewd,  and 
by  no  means  destitute  of  good  feeling.  In  their  own 
uncouth  way  they  testified  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in 
tPX'ir  evening's  employments,  and  pronnsed  voluntarily 
to  return  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
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Mr  Stuart  came  home  upon  Thursday,  and  the  next 
day  he  and  Mrs  Stuart  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  fishers' 
famihes. 

Their  reception  was  much  more  cordial  than  it  had 
been  before.  The  poor  people  were  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr  Stuart  had  no  wish  to  dictate  to  them, 
or  to  interfere  unwarrantably  in  their  concerns.  And 
they  felt  grateful  for  the  interest  taken  in  their  aiifairs,  for 
the  desire  shown  to  be  of  use  to  them.  They  felt  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  tell  all  their  grievances  and  difficulties 
to  those  who  seemed  so  fully  to  understand,  and  so  truly 
to  feel  for  them.  And  they  were  already  learning  to 
lOok  upon  their  new  acquaintances  as  real  and  valuable 
friends. 

The  boys,  who  had  been  Mrs  Stuart's  scholars  on  the 
Sabbath,  had  brought  home  such  a  favourable  report  of 
that  lady's  kind  friendliness,  and  of  the  interesting  things 
she  had  told  them,  that  many  of  their  companions  were 
anxious  to  be  admitted  into  the  class.  It  was  a  perfect 
novelty  among  them,  and,  as  a  novelty,  had  great  attrac- 
tions. Before  Mr  Stuart  had  left  the  village  that  after- 
noon, nearly  every  boy  in  the  place  had  come  to  him 
with  a  request  to  be  taken  into  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  older  girls  had  followed  their 
example. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  received  every  applicant  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  took  down  their  names,  and  assured 
them  of  a  hearty  welcome.  But  when  they  had  left  the 
village  to  return  home,  they  had  a  most  serious  discus- 
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sion  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  with  so  many  pupils,  and 
where  they  could  find  room  or  seats  for  thera  all. 

They  were  still  debating  this  point  when  they  were 
joined  by  the  girls,  who  had  come  to  meet  them.  They 
explained  to  thera  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

"  Papa,"  said  Annie,  "  might  not  you  make  the  coach- 
house into  a  school-room  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  big  enough. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  except  a  few  garden  tools  and 
some  rubbish,  and  they  could  easily  be  taken  away  to- 
morrow. We  young  people  could  do  that,  and  sweep 
the  floor,  and  make  it  all  comfortable." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea  for  the  middle  of  summer,  Annie," 
said  -\Ir  Stuart,  "  but  in  cold  weather  I  am  afraid  we 
should  find  it  rather  a  cold  school-room." 

"  But,  papa,"  cried  both  girls  at  once,  "  there  is  a  fire- 
place, and  a  neat  little  stove  in  it.  Graves  showed  it  to 
us  the  other  day.  He  thinks  that  some  of  the  servants 
must  have  slept  there  at  times,  and  tliat  they  had  put  up 
the  stove  because  of  the  damp  from  the  earthen  floor." 

"  Oh,  then,  your  plan  will  do  admirably.  Let  us  go  at 
once  and  see  if  the  stove  is  in  proper  order." 

Yes,  it  was  in  perfect  order.  The  girls  brought  "in 
wood  and  coals,  and  under  their  mamma's  superintend- 
ence lighted  a  fire,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  non-smoking, 
easil}'-kindled,  and  in  every  way  a  most  perfect  little  affair. 

"  The  next  consideration  is  seats,"  said  Mr  Stuart. 
**  ^\'e  can  get  the  table  out  of  the  hall,  but  we  must  liave 
benches  made  immediately." 
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There  was  no  carpenter  nearer  than  the  one  at  Alwen- 
dale,  and  to  his  shop  Mr  and  j\Irs  Stuart,  Ernest,  Emily, 
and  Annie,  went  immediately  after  tea.  Sydney,  you 
know,  was  spending  the  evening  with  Mrs  Scott. 

The  carpenter  was  a  respectable,  middle-aged  man, 
very  civil,  but,  like  most  country  workpeople,  very  slow 
and  deliberate  in  all  his  proceedings. 

Mr  Stuart  explained  his  wishes,  and  the  man  readily 
undertook  the  job. 

"And  when  can  I  have  them?"  asked  Mr  Stuart. 

"  Ou,  I  '11  try  to  gie  them  by  the  hinder  end  of  next 
week,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  making  a 
great  exertion. 

"  Next  week  !  No,  no,  I  must  have  them  to-morrow 
night,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  in  his  quick,  decided  manner. 

"  Impossible,  sir,  clean  impossible,  it  couldna  be 
done." 

"  Nonsense ;  it  can  and  must  be  done.  See  here, 
you  can  let  me  have  some  of  these  planks  there?" 

"  Ou,  ay,  I  daur  say  I  can,"  was  the  cautious  reply. 

"  And  they  will  answer  very  well  for  my  purpose,  will 
they  not  ?  " 

"  I  daur  say  they'll  do  weel  enough;  they're  a  kind 
o'  planed  already,  and  the  rough  corners  taen  aff." 

"  So  I  see.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  choose  them.  Now 
can  you  give  me  the  services  of  one  or  two  workmen  for 
the  whole  day  to-morrow?" 

"  Ou,  I  daur  say  I  might  let  you  hae  ane  o'  the  lads." 

"  Very  well.     Let  it  be  the  smartest  and  most  active 
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you  have.  I  am  a  tolerable  carpenter  myself,  and  both 
my  boys  can  handle  a  saw  pretty  cleverly.  We  shall  all 
help.  And  if  your  lad,  with  his  wood  and  tools,  is  with 
me  by  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  you  '11  see  we  shall 
have  our  benches  made  before  six  o'clock  at  night." 

The  man  shook  his  head  in  obstinate  incredulity. 
"  The  very  making  the  feet  of  so  many  benches,"  he 
said,  "wad  tak  a  day,  to  be  done  in  anything  like  a 
creditable  manner." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  care  about  a  creditable  manner," 
Mr  Stuart  said,  laughing ;  "  so  that  my  benches  be  strong 
enough,  and  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  I  don't  care  for 
anything  else." 

"But,  sir,"  he  still  objected,  "how  are  we  to  get  the 
wood  down  your  length?  It  would  tak  a  hail  day  to 
carry  down  sic  a  load." 

"  Can  you  not  borrow  a  liorse  and  cart?" 

"  Ou,  maybe  we  micht,  if  we  had  time,  if  ye  werena 
in  sic  a  terrible  hurry.  Dickson  the  butcher  has  a  cart, 
but  I  am  doubting  he  '11  be  wanting  it  for  going  round 
to  his  customers  the  morn,  bein'  Saturday;  and  Eell  the 
baker's  cart  is  ower  licht  for  wood  I  'm  thinking.  But 
we  '11  see  what  can  be  done." 

But  IVIr  Stuart  was  not  willing  to  leave  "the  seeing 
what  could  be  done  "  to  such  a  slow,  deliberate  agent. 
He  and  Ernest  set  off  at  once  upon  a  tour  of  the  village, 
to  seek  a  cart  for  themselves.     They  were  unsuccessful. 

The  carpenter  looked  triumphant. 

"  You   sec,  sir,"  he  said,  "  our  folk  hae   ne^■er  been 
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accustomed  to  do  things  in  sic  a  hurry.  Ye  had  better 
just  let  me  male'  the  benches  in  a  wisehke  way,  and 
I  '11  try  to  have  them  ready  by  Wednesday  afternoon." 

But  Wednesday  afternoon  would  not  do,  Mr  Stuart 
said.  He  wanted  them  for  his  scholars  upon  Sabbath 
evening,  and  by  Sabbath  evening  he  must  have  them. 

"I  believe  I  can  manage  it,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes'  consideration ;  "  I  am  sure  the  scholars  will  be 
willing  to  help  us.  If  I  can  send  up  a  score  of  stout  lads, 
you  will  give  them  the  wood  and  tools  to  carry  down." 

The  cautious  man  hesitated. 

"  They  were  a  wild  set,  thae  fisher  lads,"  he  said. 
"  Naebody  could  tell  what  they  would  do  with  the  wood 
when  they  got  it." 

"  But  if  I  take  the  risk,"  said  Mr  Stuart — "  if  I  promise 
to  pay  for  the  wood  whether  it  arrives  safely  or  not?" 

To  such  an  arrangement  he  could  offer  no  objection; 
and  Mr  Stuart  and  Ernest  set  off  to  the  village  to  en- 
gage their  labourers,  leaving  Mrs  Stuart  to  follow  more 
leisurely. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  understood  Vv'hat  was  Avisacd, 
they  all  declared  their  readiness  to  undertake  the  task. 
And  with  such  hearty  good-will  did  they  set  about  it, 
that  all  the  materials  and  tools  vrere  safely  deposited  in 
the  coach-house  before  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr  Stuart,  Ernest,  and  Sydney  were  up  and  dressed 
before  six  on  the  following  morning,  and  when  the  car- 
penter's man  arrived,  they  set  to  work  heartily. 

Both  the  boys  were  expert  in  the  use  of  tools.     Tliey 
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inherited  their  father's  energy  and  determination,  and 
had  from  earHest  childhood  been  taught  not  to  be 
turned  away  from  any  good  purpose  by  difficulties. 

They  worked  diligently  and  steadily  all  day.  Sydney's 
heedlessness  might  have  caused  serious  mistakes;  but 
his  papa  warned  him  that  the  first  blunder  would  ensure 
his  being  summarily  dismissed  from  the  party.  So  he 
was  on  his  guard.  Everything  prospered,  and  before 
night  benches  and  table  were  all  ready  for  the  class. 

Three  benches  were  ranged  round  the  table  at  the 
ii})pcr  end  of  the  room  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
elder  lads  whom  Mr  Stuart  himself  instructed.  Two 
more  benches  were  ])laced  in  opposite  corners  at  the 
lower  end,  where  the  younger  pupils  were  intrusted  to 
Ernest  and  Sydney. 

Mrs  Stuart's  class  of  girls  occupied  the  servant's  hall, 
and  Emily  and  Annie  had  each  a  small  one  in  the 
dining-room.  While  Aunt  Emily,  in  the  drawing-room, 
took  care  of  little  Hugh  and  jSIary,  who  were  on  their 
side  taught  that  they  must  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
mamma's  time,  in  order  that  she  might  teach  these 
"poor  children,  who  knew  nothing  of  God  or  of  Jesus." 

In  this  way  every  member  of  the  family  was  made  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  Sal)l)ath  school. 

The  teaching  in  this  Sabbath  school  was  not  carried 
on  at  all  in  the  usual  way.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be,  as 
not  one  of  all  the  numerous  pupils  could  read. 

The  smaller  classes,  taught  by  Ernest,  Sydney,  and 
their  sisters,  were  composed  of  younger  children.     And 
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they  were  taught  to  repeat  a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  as 
one  teaches  a  little  child,  by  causing  him  to  repeat  the 
words  after  his  instructor,  until  they  are  firmly  impressed 
upon  his  memory. 

But  in  Mr  and  ]\Irs  Stuart's  older  and  more  numerous 
classes,  no  such  plan  could  be  adopted. 

Their  lessons  assumed  the  character  of  familiar  lectures, 
varied  by  frequent  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  ascertain  that  the  instruction  was  understood  and 
attended  to,  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  as  any  difli- 
culty  occurred  to  them. 

Rude  and  unmannered  as  these  pupils  Avere,  they  were 
far  less  shy  than  more  cultivated  ones  might  have  been, 
expressed  their  opinions  more  freely,  and  had  little 
scruple  in  asking  questions,  or  even  in  occasionally 
differing  from  their  teacher.  And  this  made  the  instruct- 
ing them  both  easier  and  more  interesting. 

As  time  Avent  on,  their  interest  and  attention  visibly 
increased,  and  !Mr  and  Airs  Stuart's  hearts  were  often 
gladdened  by  finding  how  clearly  tlie  lessen  of  some 
weeks  back  was  remembered,  how  avcII  applied  to  tlie 
present  subject,  and  how  frequently  instructions  received 
in  the  class  were  repeated  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

"  Eh,  mem,  that  was  a  fine  lesson  you  taught  my 
lassie  last  Sabbath,"  a  poor  woman  said  to  her  one  day 
when  she  met  her  on  the  sands — ''  about  the  shadow  o 
a  great  rock  in  a  v/eary  land.  '\\'ecl  do  I  ken  what  a 
weary  land  is.  !Mony  and  mony  's  tlie  sair  trail  I  hae 
between  this  and  A wi'  my  heavy  creel  on  my  back, 
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and  in  a'  the  heat  and  stour.  And  grand  wad  it  be  to 
me  to  get  the  shadow  o'  a  great  rock  in  that  weary- 
land." 

"And  there  is  another  weary  land  of  which  you  must 
know  something,"  Mrs  Stuart  rei)Ued,  glad  to  take  the 
opportunity  thus  offered,  for  a  few  words  of  exhortation, 
*'  the  weary  land  of  doubts,  fears,  and  anxieties  about  the 
support  of  yourself  and  your  family." 

"  Ou,  ay,  mem.  Never  did  you  say  a  truer  word.  A 
weary,  ^\•cary  land  indeed,  to  fecht  and  work  day  and 
nicht,  and  still  to  fear  star\ation  in  spite  o'  it  a'." 

"  But  in  that  weary  land  there  is  a  cool  refreshing 
shadow  in  the  knowledge  that  our  gracious  God,  our 
loving  tender  Father  in  heaven,  knows  every  sad  and 
anxious  thought,  and  pities  you  in  them  all,  that  His  eye 
is  on  you  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  love  and  tender 
compassion." 

"Ay,  mem,  if  we  could  but  mind  that,  it  wad  bj  a 
help  indeed.  That 's  like  what  my  gude  auld  grandmitlicr 
used  to  say,  but  since  slie  gaed  to  her  lang  hame,  wc  've 
had  naebody  to  mind  us  o'  tliae  tilings." 

"  And  then,"  pursued  Mrs  Stuart,  "  there  is  the  weary 
land  of  dread  of  a  holy  Goers  disjjlcasure  for  our  sins,  of 
resile.-;s  vain  efforts  to  make  ourselves  better,  to  make 
ourselves  love  God.  And  in  that  weary  land,  there  is 
the  blessed  shadow  of  a  Sa\iour,  who  has  borne  the 
punishment  of  our  sins  instead  of  us,  who  hides  us  from 
the  lioly  wrath  of  a  just  God,  co\ering  us  with  the  cover- 
ing of  His  own  perfect  goodncs.;.  and  who  promises  to 
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give  us  a  full  supply  of  grace,  to  change  our  hard  and 
wicked  hearts." 

"  Ou,  ay,  mem,  it 's  a'  true.  But  ye  see  we  hard- 
v.'orking  folks  hae  little  time  to  think  o'  thae  things," 
was  said  in  an  indifferent  tone,  which  plainly  showed 
how  little  experience  the  speaker  had  in  this  spiritual 
conflict. 

And  when  Mrs  Stuart  went  on  to  speak  a  few  affec- 
tionate words  of  exhortation,  and  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  such  matters  before  everything  else, 
she  was  listened  to  with  a  cold  of-course-it-is-all-true  air, 
which  convinced  her  her  words  fell  upon  an  uninterested 
ear,  and  were  wholly  without  effect. 

But  on  this,  or  on  similar  occasions,  Mrs  Stuart  and 
her  husband  were  not  discouraged.  "  In  the  strength  of 
the  Lord "  they  had  undertaken  the  work.  '•'  In  the 
strength  of  the  I/Ord  "  they  carried  it  on.  Success,  or 
hopes  of  success,  were  not  necessary  to  their  persever- 
ance. A  quiet  confidence  that  the  work  was  the  Lord's 
— that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had  laid  it  on  them,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  bless  them  in  it,  formed  the  ground  of 
their  encouragement  and  support. 

This  was  the  spirit  which  they  strove  to  cherish  in 
their  own  hearts.  This  was  the  spirit  v/hich  they  wished 
to  inspire  in  their  children. 

Young  as  they  were,  the  Stuarts  had  learned  that 
in  every  undertaking,  the  one  question  of  importance 
Avas,  "  Is  it  right  to  do  this,  or  not  ?"  And  that  question, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,   they  knew  that  their  part 
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was  to  go  on  steadily  and  resolutely,  not  being  dis- 
couraged by  difficulty,  not  concerning  themselves  about 
success,  further  than  as  the  want  of  it  might  indicate 
imperfection  in  their  plan  of  operation,  or  want  of  energy 
in  their  execution. 

In  their  classes,  they  laboured  on  quietly  and  steadily, 
and  the  absence  of  visible  fruits  to  their  labours  only 
served  to  excite  them  to  fresh  exertions — to  more 
earnest  prayers  for  God's  blessing. 

The  spirit  thus  cultivated  in  their  Sabbath  evening 
labours,  was  of  use  to  them  in  all  their  more  worldly 
occupations. 

Sydney's  school-fellows,  knowing  his  heedlessness, 
and  natural  want  of  perseverance,  were  astonished  to 
see  him  fag  on,  day  after  day,  at  some  branch  of  study, 
where,  as  they  said,  he  could  not  hope  to  succeed, 
meaning  that  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  a  high  place 
in  a  class  where  others  had  })erhaps  more  natural  genius 
for  this  particular  study.  They  did  not  understand  that 
his  motives  to  perseverance  lay  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  labour  as  liard  at  this  lesson,  as  at  oth.ers 
which  might  be  more  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  the 
fruits  of  liis  industry  miglit  be  more  visiljle. 

But  to  return  to  the  sclujlars.  T5oth  -Mr  and  !Mrs 
Stuart  were  most  anxious  tliat  they  should  be  tauglit 
to  read.     But  there  were  many  dilTiculties. 

"  If  one  could  only  give  them  a  desire  to  learn,  it 
would  be  a  great  point  gained,"  ]\Ir  Stuart  said  one  day 
Avhen  they  were  discussing  the  matter. 
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"  Suppose  we  were  to  give  up  another  evening  in  the 
week  to  them,"  suggested  Mrs  Stuart.  "  I  have  promised 
to  teach  sewing  to  such  girls  as  choose  to  come  to  me 
on  the  Wednesday  evenings.  It  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  invite  the  boys  also.  And  you  could  read,  or  tell 
them  such  true  stories  as  might  interest  and  improve 
them  in  the  meantime,  and  might  in  the  end  awaken 
the  desire  to  be  able  to  read  them  for  themselves." 

]\Ir  Stuart  highly  approved  the  proposal,  adopted  it, 
and  found  it  most  useful. 

A  large  audience  was  gathered  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  the  coach-house,  and  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  interesting  narratives  Mr  Stuart  gave  them. 

In  this  scheme,  the  children's  memorandum  books 
came  to  be  highly  useful. 

They  had  noted  down  whatever  they  had  themselves 
been  interested  in.  And  believing  young  people  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  what  would  please  young  people, 
LIr  Stuart  guided  his  choice  by  theirs. 

Many  and  various  were  the  subjects  brought  forward 
in  these  meetings.  True  and  intensely  interesting  tales 
of  good  and  great  deeds,  narratives  of  heroic  sufferings 
from  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  or  from  other  histories 
of  persecutions  for  religion,  lively  descriptions  of  foreign 
countries,  and  entertaining  accounts  of  the  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals  with  which  they 
were  all  familiar — the  last  class  of  lectures  being 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  exhibition  of  the  microscope, 
and  of  good  engravings  illustrative  of  the  truths  taught. 
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That  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  was  great,  none 
could  doubt  who  watched  their  eager  faces  and  observed 
at  what  an  early  hour  the  lecture-room  was  filled.  And 
in  the  wistful  turning  over  of  the  pages  of  the  books 
he  had  been  using,  Mr  Stuart  soon  read  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  get  this  kind  of  entertainment  for  themselves 
whenever  they  pleased. 

At  last  a  dozen  of  the  more  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising openly  announced  their  intention  of  beginning 
at  once  to  learn  to  read. 

So  far  so  good.  The  desire  was  awakened,  but  how 
was  it  to  be  gratified  ? 

To  Mr  Stuart's  proposal  that  they  should  go  to  the 
parish  school,  both  parents  and  children  gave  a  decided 
negative. 

"  They  were  gaun  amang  nae  landward  folk,"  they 
said,  "  to  be  gecked  at  and  scorned,  because  they  did 
as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  Their  folk  liad 
aye  keepit  theirsels  to  theirsels,  and  that  was  best." 

^Ir  Stuart  did  not  press  tlie  matter,  feeling  that  it 
was  very  probable  they  miglit,  on  account  of  their  age 
and  ignorance,  be  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt 
by  their  more  juvenile,  but  further  advanced  school- 
fellows. 

"  We  must  then  have  a  scliool  and  schoolmaster  for 
ourselves,"  he  said,  in  his  own  cheerful,  hearty  manner; 
"  I  am  willing  to  help  you  as  far  as  I  ran,  but  I  expect 
you  to  help  yourselves." 

Anything  ihcy  cculd,  tliey  were  willing  to  do. 
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"  Well,  here  is  one  thing  for  you  at  once.  I  can  give 
you  air  one  day's  work  at  least,  I  want  some  cartloads 
of  earth  from  the  moss,  to  form  a  compost  for  ray  gar- 
den. And  I  am  willing  to  employ  you  and  your  wheel- 
barrows instead  of  men,  horses,  and  carts,  if  you  choose 
to  undertake  the  job." 

They  undertook  it  readily,  did  the  work  well,  and  re- 
ceived a  considerable  sum  in  payment. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  as  he  paid  their  wages,  "  this 
money  is  your  own,  you  can  do  what  you  please  with  it. 
But  if  you  choose  to  take  my  advice,  I  have  a  plan  by 
which  I  think  you  may  employ  it  very  profitably.  I 
think  you  should  get  a  piece  of  ground  for  gardens. 
The  vegetables  you  raise  can  either  be  used  in  your  own 
families,  and  so  save  you  money,  or  can  bring  you  money 
by  being  sold." 

But  where  could  they  get  ground  ?  And  tliey  had  no 
garden  tools. 

"  This  money  you  have  earned  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  buy  all  the  tools  you  can  require.  And  if 
you  consent  to  my  plan,  I  will  see  Mr -,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  grass  field  beside  the  wood,  and  ask  him  to  let 
you  have  the  under  half  for  a  moderate  rent.  It  will 
make  an  excellent  garden ;  the  soil  is  good,  and  it 
slopes  so  pleasantly  to  the  south-west." 

"  But  then,  sir,  we  know  nothing  of  gardening," 
objected  one  of  the  older  lads. 

"  But  I  know  a  good  deal,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  gaily.  "  I 
can  undertake  to  instruct  you,  if  you  will  undertake  to 
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attend  to  and  obey  my  orders,  and  to  work  hard  and 
regularly.  Time  and  trouble  I  can  give  you,  but  not 
money.  All  my  spare  money  is  required  for  my  own 
people  at  Glen  Kyle.  You  must  make  the  money  foi 
yourselves.  And  if  you  are  earnest  and  diligent,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  have  a  school  opened  before  this  time 
next  year.  Let  us  say  we  must  and  shall,  even  if  we 
have  to  build  it  with  our  own  hands." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  so  we  shall,"  they  cried  ;  "  we  '11  never 
give  in." 

And  the  ground  was  obtained  at  a  very  moderate 
rent,  no  rent  at  all  being  required  for  the  first  year. 
The  tools  were  bought,  and  now,  at  six  o'clock  upon 
this  fine  Saturday  morning  in  the  end  of  July,  ]\Ir  Stuart 
and  his  boys  are  hastening  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

Their  fisher  Lids  were  all  assembled,  and  with  them, 
Frederick  and  all  his  companions  of  the  ])revious  night. 

"  Come,"  cried  iMr  Stuart,  "  tliis  is  right.  This  is  be- 
ginning our  work  with  spirit.  I  am  sure  we  shall  get  on 
and  accomplish  wonders.  Docs  not  our  garden-ground 
look  most  promising,  boys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  Frederick.  "  But  must  not  we 
have  a  fence  ?  Won't  these  cows  come  over  tlie  gar- 
dens, if  we  have  not?" 

"  In  the  meantime  the)-  are  pretty  well  '  tethered  by 
the  teeth,'  if  you  know  what  tliat  means,  Frederick. 
They  will  never  think  of  leaving  that  fine  rich  grass, 
to  wander  over  our  bare  earth.  However,  we  are  going 
to  make  a  kind  of  fence.     As  we  can't  afford  a  paling. 
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we  are  going  to  build  a  low  dike  of  the  turf  we  take  off 
our  ground,  just  to  give  these  cows  a  hint  that  we 
don't  desire  their  company.  And  with  such  well-bred, 
sedate,  well-to-do  elderly  ladies,  I  think  the  hint  will  be 
sufficient.     But  now  to  work." 

He  divided  his  workpeople  into  bands.  The  first, 
with  their  sharp  spades,  cut  the  turf  into  narrow  strips. 
The  second  divided  these  strips  into  square  pieces, 
called  in  Scotland  '•  divots.'"'  The  third  band  raised 
these  divots  from  the  earth,  and  the  fourth  carried  them 
in  their  wheelbarrows  to  where  the  fifth,  under  Ernest's 
directions,  built  them  into  a  wall.  The  sixth  band  had 
the  hardest  work  ;  they  trenched  the  ground  as  the 
turf  was  taken  off,  and  this  band  was  composed  of  the 
strongest  of  the  workmen. 

All  went  on  in  harmony  and  good-humour.  Sydney 
and  his  companions  had  felt  some  degree  of  awkward- 
ness in  first  meeting  after  the  quarrel  of  the  day  before. 
But  Sydney  had  been  exerting  himself  most  manfully  to 
banish  from  his  heart  all  hard  and  unkind  thoughts. 
"With  Ernest's  help  he  had  set  himself  steadily  to  find  all 
possible  excuses  for  their  faults  \  and  now,  thinking  more 
ot  their  awkward,  uncomfortable  feelings  than  of  his  own, 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  wished  to 
be  friendly,  and  to  forget  what  had  passed. 

Even  to  Tom  Ewart  he  was  civil  and  obliging.  But 
with  Tom  he  had  no  wish  to  be  more,  and  his  papa 
thought  he  was  quite  right.  After  tlic  dog-drowning  day, 
Sydney  had  for  some  time  showed  considerable  forbear- 
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ance  towards  Tom.  But  the  more  he  saw  of  him,  tlie 
more  did  he  feel  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  boy  he 
could  either  respect  or  like.  He  had  little  principle. 
His  own  wishes  were,  on  all  occasions,  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  And  he  was  at  the  same  time  so  clever,  so 
plausible,  as  to  be  a  dangerous  companion.  It  was  his 
clever  sophistry  which  had  induced  Frederick  and  the 
other  boys  to  join  in  the  boat  plan.  Tom  had  known 
how  to  present  the  pleasure  in  such  dazzling  colours, 
that  the  right  and  wrong  were  completely  hidden. 

But  although  too  easily  led  astray,  neither  Frederick 
nor  his  companions  were  by  any  means  so  bad  as  Tom. 
This  Sydney  was  soon  forced  to  acknowledge ;  and  this 
he  might  have  seen  from  the  beginning,  if  his  impatient 
spirit,  his  self-complaisance  in  his  own  superior  virtue,  had 
not  led  him  to  look  upon  them  with  a  prejudiced  eye. 

As  I  said,  in  harmony  and  good-humour  the  work 
went  on,  and  when  ]\Ir  Stuart  and  his  guests  went  home 
to  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  they  had  got  more  done 
than  they  could  liave  believed  possible. 

They  found  eight  or  ten  of  Mr  Rae's  boys  waiting  for 
them  at  home;  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  they  had 
some  dlfliculty  in  finding  room  for  such  a  large  com- 
pany. Ernest  presided  at  a  second  breakfast-table  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  bustle  and  excitement  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  young  guests. 

1s\\  Stuart  v/as  glad  tliat  all  his  guests  had  arrivc;l 
before  prayers.  He  wi-;lied  tliis  day's  work  to  be  useful 
to   all  liis  workjieoi^le,   rich  r.s  well  ,- ■;  pcor.       And   l-.e 
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believed  that  his  own  solemn  prayer  for  a  blessing,  and 
for  God's  grace  to  give  them  the  right  spirit,  might  be 
the  best  and  most  natural  way  of  reminding  them  that 
they  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  something  more  and 
better  than  a  mere  amusement. 

After  breakfast,  followed  three  hours  more  of  hard 
work.  Then  came  Emily,  Annie,  and  Graves,  followed 
by  good  old  Bess  bringing  the  covered  cart  full  of 
baskets  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Then  more  work  till  four,  when  Mr  Stuart  took  home 
the  gentlemen  part  of  the  community,  and  pleased  and  sur- 
prised the  other  part  by  inviting  them  to  follow  in  an  hour, 
vvhen  dinner  should  be  prepared  for  them,  and  the  young 
gentlemen  should  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  them. 

I  said  they  were  surprised,  because  jNIr  and  Airs 
Stuart  liad  been  unwilling  to  bribe  them  to  diligence  by 
promising  this  treat ;  but  they  were  glad  to  reward  by  it 
tlie  diligence  and  steadiness  they  had  shown. 

A  happy,  very  happy  party  they  were  at  dinner,  some 
in  the  servants'  hall,  and  some  in  the  kitchen.  And 
when  they  went  home  at  night,  though  somewhat  tired 
with  their  day's  work,  their  spirits  and  hopes  were  high, 
and  their  resolution  to  attain  their  end  firm  and  strong. 

Before  the  gentlemen  party  separated,  'Va  Stuart  was 
greatly  pleased  by  a  proposal  from  one  of  Mr  Rae's 
!,oys,  that  they  should  all  subscribe  to  buy  seeds  a.nd 
plants  to  stock  the  gardens.  It  was  entirely  their  own 
proposal,  and  sixpences  and  shillings  were  showered 
down  by  all  who  had  tliera  with  hearty  good-will. 
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"  Well,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  after  their  visitors  had  left 
them,  ''  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  day's  work.  We 
have  done  great  execution  in  our  real  garden ;  and  in  the 
gardens  of  these  young  hearts,  I  think  we  have  in  some 
measure  broken  up  the  ground  of  selfishness,  and  planted 
a  few  plants  of  charity  and  consideration  for  others." 

After  this  the  garden  work  went  on  steadily  and 
prosperously.  As  ]\Ir  Stuart  found  that  some  of  the 
idlers  were  inclined  to  avoid  taking  their  full  share  of 
labour,  and  preferred  leaving  it  to  the  more  industrious, 
he  advised  that  the  ground  should  be  divided  into 
portions,  one  for  each  family. 

He  was  anxious  that  each  family  should  possess  a 
pig  to  eat  up  the  refuse  of  their  garden  ;  and  to  help 
them  to  obtain  it,  he  offered  to  give  four  prizes  of  five 
shillings  each  month  for  the  best  kept  gardens.  The 
successful  candidates  of  one  month  were  not  to  try  for 
jjiizes  next  •  and  lest  this  rule  might  cause  them  to 
grow  careless  after  tlie  prize  was  once  obtained,  he  got 
their  consent  to  exact  a  small  fine  from  every  prize-holder 
who  should,  without  a  good  excuse,  neglect  his  garden. 

'•'I  have  no  right,"'  he  said,  ''to  indict  any  j)enalty 
upon  you.  The  projjcr  management  of  your  ground  is 
entirely  your  own  concern.  I  have  no  right  nor  wisli  to 
interfere.  Lut  if  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  prizes,  it  can 
only  be  upon  condition  tliat  you  consent  to  the  fine." 

lie  was  anxious  to  make  tliis  clearly  understood, 
because  he  particularly  desired  tliat  they  should  not 
trust   to   his   guidance   and   rule.      lie  had  no  wish   to 
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manage  their  affairs  for  them.  He  only  desired  to 
help  them  to  manage  them  for  themselves. 

Besides  working  in  their  own  gardens,  the  most  indus- 
trious of  the  lads  got  occasional  employment  elsewhere. 
All  the  villas  round  Alwen  Bay  were  now  occupied,  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  had  tried  to  interest  the  different 
famihes  in  their  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poor  fishermen,  and  to  engage  them  to  give  the  boys 
work  when  they  could. 

Often  one  or  another  would  earn  a  small  sum  by  going 
messages,  helping  to  carry  in  coals  or  wood,  or  weeding 
the  gardens  and  gravel  walks.  Sometimes  a  few  pence 
was  all  they  got.  But,  were  the  sum  large  or  small,  it 
was  carried  at  once  to  ]Mr  Stuart,  to  be  added  to  the 
fund  laid  up  in  the  savings-bank.  They  had  learned 
from  ;Mr  Stuart  to  estimate  properly  the  power  of  littles, 
or,  in  Scotch  language,  that  "mony  littles  mak  a  muckle," 
and  so  even  one  penny  was  not  thought  too  small  a  sum 
to  take  trouble  to  earn  or  to  save. 

While  encouraging  their  pupils  to  help  themselves,  the 
Stuarts  were  also  doing  their  own  utmost  to  help  them. 

Now  that  the  holidays  had  begun,  Ernest  and  Sydney 
were  allowed  to  undertake  each  a  class  of  three,  whom 
they  instructed  every  morning  for  an  hour  in  the  mysteries 
of  A  B  C.  The  girls  had,  about  a  montli  previously, 
begun  similar  classes;  so  that  six  girls  and  six  boys  were 
now  under  tuition.  And  as  both  teachers  and  pupils 
were  very  much  in  earnest,  the  progress  made  was  by 
no  means  contemptible. 
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The  parish  schoolmaster  at  Ahvcn-dale  was  an  active, 
energetic  man,  very  anxious  to  do  good ;  and  Mr 
Stuart  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  induce  him  to  open 
evening  classes  in  his  own  school-room,  for  the  Alwen 
Bay  lads ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  mas- 
ter had  already  formed  evening  classes  for  his  own 
advanced  pupils,  who  were  engaged  in  labour  during  the 
day. 

But  he  introduced  to  Wx  Stuart  a  young  man  who  had 
once  been  a  pupil  of  his  own,  and  who  wished  to  obtain 
a  situation  as  schoolmaster.  He  had  studied  for  two 
years  in  the  Normal  School  at  Glasgow,  and  was  well 
able,  so  far  as  knowledge  went,  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  such  a  post. 

"  But  you  see,  sir,"  said  his  old  master,  "  he  is  so 
young  and  inexperienced,  people  don't  like  to  engage 
him.  Teaching  for  a  year  or  two  in  your  school  will  be 
of  great  use  to  himself,  and  as  he  can  go  on  living  with 
his  parents,  he  will  be  contented  with  a  smaller  salary 
than  an  older  man  would  take." 

Mr  Stuart  asked  what  salary  would  he  sufficient.  It 
was  smaller  than  he  had  calculated  upon ;  so  small  that 
he  believed  he  could  obtain  it  for  the  first  year  by  sub- 
scriptions among  the  families  round  Alwen  Bay.  In  future 
years,  lie  trusted  the  scholars  might  make  themselves 
independent  of  any  such  aid. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  his  hopes.  The  fishing 
village  had  been  hitherto  neglected,  only  because  no  one 
had  thought  about  it.     Now  thai  the  subject  was  broughl 
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before  them,  most  of  the  people  to  whom  he  apphed 
readily  gave  the  sum  he  asked. 

With  the  salary  thus  ensured,  he  sought  the  young 
man,  that  he  might  himself  judge  of  his  fitness,  and 
might  ascertain  if  he  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
office. 

At  first  sight  he  was  disappointed  in  him.  He  was 
'  very  young,  and  delicate-looking.  His  manners  were 
mild  and  gentle,  almost  to  timidity ;  and  Mr  Stuart 
doubted  his  ability  to  rule,  or  keep  in  order,  a  set  of 
boys,  some  nearly  as  old  as  himself  But  as  he  conversed 
with  him,  he  found  cause  to  change  his  opinion. 

He  knew  well  all  he  undertook  to  teach,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  taught  the  art  of  teaching.  He  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  his  profession,  while  he  enter- 
tained a  solemn  sense  of  its  responsibility,  and  having 
met  with  many  difficulties  in  his  own  struggles  after  a 
good  education,  he  had  deep,  true  sympathy  with  his 
proposed  pupils  in  theirs. 

He  might  perhaps  lack  the  dignity  and  decision 
necessary  to  overawe  a  set  of  idle  children,  who,  sent 
to  school  by  their  parents  against  their  will,  hated  their 
lessons,  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  avoid  them. 
But  with  the  voluntary  pupils  of  Alwen  Bay,  Mr  Stuart 
believed  he  might  be  very  successful.  And  as  he  was 
satisfied  to  accept  the  proposed  salary,  he  began  his 
labours  at  once  by  teaching  a  small  class  in  the  coach- 
house. 

It  could  only  be  a  small  class,  and  only  for  a  short 
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time  every  day.  For  although,  in  default  of  a  better, 
the  coach-house  had  served  all  this  time  as  a  Sabbath 
school-room,  it  was  in  truth  not  very  well  fitted  for  the 

purpose. 

Having  only  one  small  window,  high  up  above  the 
door  leading  into  the  public  road,  it  was  both  dark  and 
ill-aired ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  both  teacher 
and  taught,  could  not  be  occupied  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  by  any  considerable  numbers. 

"We  must  never  rest,  my  lads,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  "  until 
we  get  a  well-aired,  convenient  school-room  built  for 
ourselves." 

They  asked  how  much  it  would  cost,  and  looked 
somewhat  discouraged  when  they  heard  the  sum,  and 
compared  it  with  the  small  amount  of  their  earnings. 

One  of  them,  William  Rory,  a  fine  intelligent,  spirited 
lad  of  sixteen,  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  business. 

"  As  you  say,  sir,  we  must  get  it,''  he  said,  cheerily, 
"  and  we  shall  get  it.  Perhaps  it  would  not  cost  so 
much  if  we  were  all  to  work  at  it.  '\\'e  cannot  do  tlie 
mason  work,  it 's  true.  Hut  we  can  at  least  carry  wood, 
and  stones,  and  lime.  And  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  one  of 
us  but  v.ill  do  what  he  can." 

r^Ir  Stuart,  ever  anxious  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
self-helpfulness,  cordially  a]iplauded  this  speech,  and 
undertook  to  consult  a  builder  upon  this  subject,  and 
to  get  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  erect  the 
plainest  kind  of  house,  taking  into  account  all  the  help 
the  boys  could  give. 
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Before  he  could  perform  this  promise,  however,  an 
uiiexpected  incident  occurred  which  enabled  them  to 
obtain  the  wished-for  object  much  sooner  than  they  had 
dared  to  hope. 

Poor  as  the  people  were,  they  managed  to  support 
a  whisky-shop.  Its  proprietor  was  a  cunning,  selfish 
man,  who  well  understood  how  to  advance  his  own 
interests.  Often  when,  moved  by  Mr  Stuart's  representa- 
tions of  the  folly  and  sin  of  drunkenness,  some  of  his 
old  customers  had  resolved  to  pass  his  door,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  artful  invitations  or  sneering  remarks,  in 
tempting  them  in  to  spend  upon  drink  the  money  sorely 
wanted  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart  earnestly  desired  to  see  this  man 
removed  from  the  village,  and  his  tempting  shop  removed 
out  of  the  poor  people's  way.  And  as  it  was  the  only 
house  in  the  village  large  enough  for  the  school,  IMr 
Stuart  used  sometimes  to  wish  it  were  possible  to  buy 
"Wilson  out,  and  change  this  nuisance  into  a  real  blessing. 
Unlikely  as  the  thing  seemed,  this  wish  was  to  be  now 
realised. 

One  morning  about  the  beg-inning  of  September,  when 
tliey  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  Graves  came  in  with  a 
face  beaming  with  joy.  For  Graves  was  one  of  those 
servants  who  are  interested  in  all  that  interests  their 
masters. 

"  Here  's  one  of  the  lads  from  the  village,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  come  to  tell  us  good  news.  Wilson  the  spirit- 
dealer  is  going  to  give  up." 

(> 
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"Indeed,  Graves!  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?" 
asked  Mr  Stuart. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  understand  he  has  been  grumbling  for 
some  time,  complaining  that  his  business  is  not  pros- 
pering. I  suspect,  sir,  the  people  have  given  up  drink- 
ing more  than  we  know  of.  Then  he  has  lost  money 
in  some  speculation.  And  he  has  spoken  several  times 
of  giving  up.  But  I  don't  rightly  know  what  has  made 
him  decide  all  at  once." 

"Who  brought  the  news?" 

"  William  Rory,  sir.  And  when  he  told  us,  I  was  so 
glad,  I  came  up  at  once  to  tell  you,  without  waiting  to 
hear  all  the  outs  and  ins.  Perhaps  I  had  best  ask  Rory 
to  step  up  here  and  tell  you  himself." 

•  Mr  Stuart  assented,  and  Rory  came  in  bashful  and 
awkward,  but  full  of  animation  and  joy,  and  able  to  give 
a  distinct  account  of  the  matter. 

Wilson  had  a  brother,  he  said,  in  a  great  way  some- 
where far  over  the  sea.  He  had  often  asked  Wilson  to 
come  to  him,  and  Wilson  had  often  spoken  of  going. 

"  But  just  last  night,  sir,  comes  a  letter  full  of  some 
great  opening  for  Wilson's  trade,  and  promising  that  if 
he  '11  go  out  at  once,  he  "11  be  a  rich  man  before  six 
months  are  over.  And  he  was  so  much  uplifted  about 
it,  he  told  us  all.  And  said,  as  how  he  'd  sell  his  house 
and  stock,  and  go  away  at  once.  And  so  I  came  up  to 
tell  you,  for  it  wad  be  sich  a  grand  thing  to  get  his  house 
for  the  school." 

"  So    it   would    indeed,    Rory.     But  how  can   it   be 
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managed.  Wilson  will  want  ready  money,  and  that  we 
can't  give,  I  am  afraid." 

*'  Why,  sir,  you  see  there  's  half  a  dozen  of  us,  strong, 
big  lads,  and  we  thocht  we  might  maybe  bind  ourselves 
to  some  kind  of  work.  Any  kind  we  would  be  willing 
to  do  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  if  we  could  get  masters 
who  would  pay  us  beforehand." 

Mr  Stuart  shook  his  head  over  this  proposal.  Before 
he  could  answer,  Sydney  started  from  his  seat,  and  came 
up  to  him  saying  eagerly — 

"  But,  papa,  would  Wilson's  shop  do  for  a  school  it 
we  could  buy  it?" 

"  Yes,  Sydney,  I  think  it  would.  It  is  a  four-roomed 
house.  The  two  back  rooms  thrown  into  one  would 
make  a  very  tolerable  school-room,  and  the  shop  and 
other  front  room  would  do  for  the  schoolmaster's  house, 
at  least  until  we  could  get  a  better." 

"  Well,  papa,"  Sydney  began  with  sparkling  eyes,  but 
lie  suddenly  checked  himself,  and  asking  Ernest  and  the 
girls  to  come  with  him,  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Vlx  and  jMrs  Stuart  looked  after  them  in  some  surprise, 
and  then  Mr  Stuart  asked  Roiy  if  Wilson  might  not  per- 
haps have  spoken  to  some  of  his  brother  spirit-dealers 
about  buying  the  house  and  business. 

"  No,  sir,  for  he  only  made  up  his  mind  last  night." 

"Still,"  pursued  Mr  Stuart,  thoughtfully,  "he  would 
rather  sell  to  them,  for  they  would  pay  for  the  business 
and  stock,  as  well  as  the  house." 

"  Only,  if  we  could  get  ready  money,  and  make  a  bar- 
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gain  at  once,  it  might  tempt  him,  if  he  is  anxious  to  go 
away  soon,"  suggested  Mrs  Stuart. 

A  consultation  upon  ways  and  means  followed,  and  it 
was  settled  that  IMrs  Johnstone  and  Miss  Stuart  should 

be  asked  to  interest  their  numerous  friends  at  A in 

the  cause.     Mr  Stuart  was  not  very  hopeful,  for  he  had 

already  found  out  that  the  people  of  A were  not 

much  accustomed  to  give.  But  he  determined  to  spare 
no  effort  to  accomplish  the  wished-for  end. 

As  Rory  went  out,  Sydney  and  the  others  came  back 
eager  and  excited. 

"  We  've  thought  of  a  plan,  papa,"  cried  Sydney.  '"  I 
hope  you  will  like  it.  Mrs  Scott's  Dinah  told  me  yester- 
day that  her  mistress  had  seen  in  the  papers  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  beautiful  little  pleasure  boat  to  sell,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  send  her  man-servant  to  buy  it  for 
a  birthday  present  for  me.     Xow" 

"  But,  my  dear  Sydney,"  said  Mr  Stuart,  gravely,  "  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  accept  of  such  magnificent  presents." 

Sydney  looked  much  mortified. 

"  I  told  Dinah,  papa,"  he  said,  '•'  that  I  was  not  sure 
you  would  like  it.  But  she  said,  though  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  she  meant, — she  said  her  lady  had  neither  kith 
nor  kin,  chick  nor  child,  and  that  it  made  her  so  happy 
to  plan  pleasures  for  us.  And  so,  papa,  we  thought  it 
would  make  her  still  happier  to  be  able  to  plan  good  for 
so  many  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  we  determined  to  ask 
her  to  give  the  money  to  the  school  that  she  meant  to 
pay  for  the  boat." 
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No  words  of  praise  were  said  for  this  act  of  self-denial 
but  the  children  could  read  in  their  parents'  faces  how 
much  pleased  they  were.  Mrs  Stuart  took  Sydney's  side. 
She  thought  it  would  really  be  a  benefit  to  Mrs  Scott  to 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  doing  good.  And,  looking 
at  it  in  this  light,  Mr  Stuart  consented.  The  young 
people  wished  to  go  in  a  body  to  make  their  proposal ; 
but  Mrs  Stuart  said  they  would  confuse  the  old  lady,  and 
desired  that  only  Sydney  and  one  other  should  go. 

As  usual,  Ernest  yielded  his  claim  to  the  others.  But 
not  as  usual,  Emily  fallowed  his  example. 

Emily  was  learning  to  know  and  to  fear  herself  She 
was  beginning  to  understand  that  it  was  not  good  for  her 
to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  being  praised  and  admired, 
and  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful  voice,  she  said  that  it  must 
be  Annie  who  was  to  go. 

She  was  standing  near  her  mamma  as  she  said  this, 
and  when  Mrs  Stuart  passed  her  arm  round  her,  and 
looked  in  her  face  Avith  a  look  of  tender  approving  love, 
Emily  felt  she  was  well  rewarded. 

Annie  and  Sydney  found  that  !Mrs  Scott  was  still  in 
bed,  although  she  had  breakfasted.  They  saw  Dinah, 
and  she  was  so  delighted  with  what  she  called  their  ex- 
traordinary goodness,  that  she  went  up  at  once  to  tell  her 
mistress  about  it.  She  returned  immediately  to  take  them 
up-stairs  that  they  might  tell  their  own  tale. 

An  animated,  though  perhaps  not  very  connected,  tale 
Sydney  made  it,  dwelling  upon  the  poverty  of  the  vil- 
lage, upon  the  improvement  already  v/rought  upon  the 
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children's  own  earnest  desire  for  instruction,  and  upon 
the  evils  of  the  spirit  shop. 

Much  eloquence  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  kind- 
hearted  old  lady  willing  to  help  any  one  that  needed 
help.  But  more  was  expended  before  she  would  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  pleasure  boat.  She  could  afford 
both,  she  said,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  deprive  her 
dear  boy  of  his  expected  pleasure. 

But  "  her  dear  boy  "  was  firm,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly 
that  she  would  not  take  from  him  the  happiness  of  giving 
up  his  own  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  that  she 
at  last  yielded,  and  Annie  and  Sydney  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  her  to  Mr  Stuart,  empowering 
him  to  offer  what  he  thought  right  for  Wilson's  house. 

''How glad  I  am  it  is  all  settled,"  said  Annie,  joyfully, 
as  they  were  going  home. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Sydney  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  Frederick, 
and  the  Simpsons,  and  Coles  won't  be  so  glad.  I  told 
them  about  the  boat,  and  we  had  planned  such  fine  sails." 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  cheerfully,  "  we  must  try  to  make 
it  up  to  them." 

"  But  how,  Annie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  must  take  care  to  give  them  their  own  way 
as  much  as  we  can.  In  playing,  or  in  making  plans  and 
excursions,  we  must  give  them  tlie  choice,  and  give  up 
our  wishes  to  theirs  with  hearty  good-will.  We  must,"  she 
added,  earnestly,  "  give  them  the  love  that  seeketh  not 
her  own." 

"  If  we  can,  Annie,"  said  Sydney,  a  httle  doubtfully. 
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"  Oh  yes,  we  can.  And  you  can,  dear  Sydney,  when 
you  have  just  now  given  up  such  a  great  thing  for  the 
sake  of  others." 

"  But  it  was  for  a  great  good,  Annie,"  he  said,  "  and 
so  it  was  not  difficult.  But  it  is  difficult  to  play  at  that 
tiresome  house  ball,  when  I  want  so  much  to  play  at 
cricket,  and  all  for  the  sake  only  of  keeping  a  parcel  of 
self-willed  fellows  from  being  cross." 

"  No,  no,  not  for  that,"  said  Annie,  earnestly ;  "  but 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  God,  who  has  bid  us  prefer 
others  before  ourselves.  That  is  always  the  reason,  and 
always  a  great  reason  whatever  the  thing  be." 

"  You  are  right,  Annie,"  was  all  Sydney  had  time  to 
say,  but  he  said  it  heartily  and  cheerfully,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  he  remembered  her  words,  and 
acted  on  them. 

Mr  Stuart  made  a  better  bargain  with  Wilson  than  he 
had  expected.  For,  as  Rory  had  said,  the  spirit  dealer 
was  impatient  to  get  the  matter  settled,  and  though  Mr 
Stuart  did  pay  a  little  more  than  he  thought  the  house 
was  quite  worth,  he  was  willing  to  do  so  to  prevent  it 
from  being  again  a  temptation  to  the  people. 

Mrs  Scott  proposed  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  altera- 
tions requisite.  But  Mr  Stuart  used  the  boys'  own 
money  eo  far  as  it  would  go,  being  anxious  to  make 
them  feel  themselves  as  little  as  possible  dependent 
upon  others. 

Before  the  school  was  opened,  they  received  for  it  an 
unexpected  gift. 
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A  warm  interest  in  the  cause  had  been  awakened  in 
the  hearts  of  Mr  Rae's  school-boys  upon  that  Saturday 
at  the  garden.  And  when  they  went  soon  after  to  their 
own  homes,  the  histor}^  of  that  day's  proceedings  formed 
a  prominent  part  in  their  school  stories,  to  their  parents, 
sisters,  and  friends. 

James  Hill,  who,  by  the  by,  was  Sydney's  greatest 
friend,  began  to  raise  a  subscription  to  assist  in  building 
the  school-house.  Otlicr  of  his  school-fellows  followed 
his  example  in  their  own  circles.  And  during  the  month 
of  September,  Ernest  and  Sydney  received  various  letters, 
announcing  the  different  sums  which  tlie  writers  had  col- 
lected, and  were  to  bring  with  them  when  they  returned 
to  school. 

In  this  way,  when  the  scliool  was  opened  upon  the 
ist  of  October,  it  was  well  furnished  with  books,  slates, 
desks,  and  benches,  and  good,  respectable,  what  the 
Alwen-dale  carpenter  called  "wise-like"  benches  too. 

The  opening  of  the  school-house  pro\'cd  a  benefit 
to  the  older  as  well  as  to  tlie  younger  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  soon  as  !Mrs  Stuart  had  got  well  acquainted  with 
the  fishcrwomen,  and  liad  convinced  them  of  her  sincere 
and  friendly  interest  in  their  welfare,  slie  began  the 
custom  of  going  once  a  week  to  one  or  other  of  the 
cottages  to  read  the  Bible  to  as  many  as  chose  to  listen 
to  her. 

Her  audience,  small  at  first,  had  gradually  increased, 
and  so  had  the  interest  and  attention  with  which  they 
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listened.  And  now  and  then,  one  or  two  had  begun 
with  shyness,  but  with  real  earnestness,  to  speak  to  her 
of  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  Bible  truths 
they  heard. 

Now  that  a  regular  place  for  meeting  in  was  provided, 
Mr  and  INIrs  Stuart  were  anxious  to  get  a  missionary  to 
conduct  these  meetings,  and  to  visit  among  the  people. 

With  the  help  of  ^Ir  Douglas,  they  got  a  young  man 
to  come  among  them  for  six  weeks.  As  he  was  studying 
for  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh  in 
the  middle  of  November.  But  even  in  the  short  time  he 
continued  with  them,  great  good  was  effected. 

Before  this,  a  large  band  of  the  young  people  had 
been  seen  regularly  every  Sabbath  in  the  church  at 
Alwen-dale.  And  now  they  were  joined  by  a  Aveekly 
increasing  number  of  the  women,  and  sometimes  a  few 
of  the  old  men  too  were  there. 

I  have  said  that  Alwen  Bay  did  not  belong  to  Alwen- 
dale  parish  ;  but  the  church  there  was  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all.  Their  own  minister  was  a  careless  man,  and  I\Ir 
Douglas,  finding  that  he  took  no  interest  in  them,  began 
to  regard  them,  and  to  visit  them  as  his  own  parishioners. 

Earnestly  devoted  to  his  Master's  cause,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
win  the  confidence,  and  to  influence  the  characters  of 
the  poor  ignorant  people. 

As  the  lengthened  days  of  spring  came  on,  he  began 
to  hold  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening  at  the 
school-house,  and  God  blessed  his  labours  by  giving  him 
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good  reason  to  hope  that,  among  his  audience,  several 
had  received  from  the  Lord  that  new  heart,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  meantime,  their  worldly  affairs  were  also  pros- 
pering. One  cause  of  their  extreme  poverty  lay  in  the 
opinion  they  entertained  that  it  was  a  degradation  for  a 
fisherman's  son  to  be  anything  but  a  fisherman.  As 
the  young  people  grew  up  faster  than  the  old  died  away, 
there  was  soon  not  employment  for  them  all  in  tlieir 
own  place.  And  this  was  the  cause  why  ^Mr  Stuart 
found  so  many  great  strong  boys  of  sixteen,  or  older, 
leading  lives  of  perfect  idleness. 

From  the  first,  he  laboured  to  remove  this  prejudice 
from  their  minds,  and  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  so  far 
succeeded,  that  "William  Roiy  and  half  a  dozen  of  his 
companions  were  willing  to  undertake  any  kind  of 
labour  which  midit  cnal^le  them  to  get  their  school. 

!Mr  Stu:irt  did  not  let  tliis  feeling  die  awav.  He  took 
every  opportunity  of  awakening  in  the  young  a  desire  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  to  find  employment  for  all  who  wished  it. 

One  lad  he  took  into  his  own  service  to  help  Graves, 
and  as  he  showed  a  great  taste  f  )r  gardening,  he  took 
him  back  to  Glen  Kyle  witli  liiin,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years  as  under-gardener. 

During  that  time  he  lived  in  Mr  .Stuart's  house,  and 
]Mr  Stuart  and  Ernest  gave  him  regular  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  that  could  be  in  any  way 
uscfid  to  him.     lie  was  a  steadv.  ind'.istrious  lad.     When 
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he  left  Glen  Kyle  he  got  a  situation  as  head-gardener  in 
an  English  nobleman's  estate,  and  was  raised  in  time  to 
the  situation  of  land  steward. 

William  Rory's  course  was  still  more  prosperous.  He 
showed  great  natural  ingenuity  and  quickness  of  inven- 
tion. With  a  little  help  from  Mrs  Scott  he  contrived  to 
obtain  a  thoroughly  good  education ;  got  a  situation  in 
an  engineer's  office,  and  rose  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  he  was  finally  taken  into  partnership  by  his  master. 

Others  got  situations  as  farm-servants  and  labourers, 
and  others  bound  themselves  to  learn  different  trades ; 
but  wherever  they  went,  or  however  employed,  almost 
all  carried  with  them  the  manly  independent  spirit  iSIr 
Stuart  had  striven  to  give — a  spirit  which  made  them  as 
anxious  to  help  those  who  needed  help,  as  it  made  them 
resolute  in  all  situations  to  trust  to  their  own  exertions 
for  their  own  support. 

Nor  were  the  girls  neglected.  Mrs  Stuart  continued  her 
sewing-class,  and  to  two  girls  who  showed  more  intelligence 
than  the  rest  she  gave  extra  instructions,  that  they  might 
in  time  be  able  to  set  up  a  sewing-school  in  the  village. 

After  three  years  Mr  Young  the  schoolmaster  got 
another  situation.  His  scholars  had  made  so  much 
progress  that  they  were  no  longer  ashamed  to  compete 
with  other  young  people ;  and  by  his  advice,  those  who 
were  able  to  go  so  far  went  to  the  Alwen-dale  school, 
leaving  the  old  school-house  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
infant  and  sewing-school,  which  was  taught  by  these  two 
pupils  of  Mrs  Stuart's. 
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Another  cause  of  poverty  was  the  want  of  a  gooc/ 
market  for  their  fish.  The  fishing  ground  was  excellent, 
but  the  small  village  of  Alwen-dale  gave  few  customers. 

In  A ,  it  is  true,  they  would  have  found  a  ready  sale 

— for  it  was  ill-supplied  with  fish,  these  not  being  the 
days  of  railways ;  but  lofter  the  long,  weary  ^^•alk  of  five 
miles,  with  a  heavy  creel  of  fish  on  their  backs,  the 
women  considered  tliemselvcs  entitled  to  so  much  re- 
freshment in  the  way  of  drams,  that  little  profit  resulted 
to  their  families  from  their  labours. 

jSIr  Stuart  persuaded  several  of  the  hcst-doing  families 
to  join  in  purchasing  a  cart.  He  lent  them  the  money 
necessary,  upon  condition  that  they  paid  him  back  a  pro- 
portion from  each  day's  profits,  and  that  they  promised 
not  to  spend  a  penny  upon  drams  until  he  was  paid. 

The  plan  was  successful.  Others  followed  the  ex- 
ample. The  bad  habit,  once  broken,  was  in  many 
cases  not  resumed.  Accustomed  to  pay  cacli  day  a 
small  sum  to  ]\Ir  Stuart,  they  continued  to  do  so  after 
the  debt  was  discharged,  and  in  this  way  many  soon 
found  themselves  able  to  buy  a  cow,  which,  feeding  on 
the  links,  was  little  expense,  and  was  a  great  comfort. 
As  the  saving  system  still  went  on,  a  little  fund  was  laiil 
by  for  sickness  or  old  age,  for  repairs  in  the  boat  and 
fishing  tackle,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  better  apparatus 
of  trawl  nets,  &c.,  than  they  had  ever  before  possessed. 

By  the  time  Mr  Stuart's  family  loft  Alwcn  Bay,  the 
people  were  too  well  convinced  of  the  good  of  the 
system  he  had  begun  to  give  it  up,  and  in  their  visits 
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in  after  years  to  their  old  friends,  Mr  and  INIrs  Stuart 
were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  continuance  of  that  prosperity 
which  they,  under  God,  had  been  the  means  of  beginning. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Mr  Johnstone's  affairs  were 
all  arranged,  and  the  widow  and  her  children  were  found 
to  be  comfortably  provided  for. 

jSIrs  Johnstone  was,  as  you  may  believe,  sorry  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  her  brother's  society  and  advice ;  but  re- 
gard to  her  sister's  delicate  state  of  health,  and  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  caused  her  to  abandon  a  plan 
she  had  once  formed  of  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glen  Kyle.  She  took  a  house  in  Edinburgh.  Ernest, 
who  was  now  ready  to  go  to  college,  and  Sydney,  were 
to  be  her  guests  part  of  the  year,  and  JSIr  Stuart  promised 
to  bring  all  his  family  to  Edinburgh  for  two  or  three 
months  every  winter.  Our  young  friends  were  glad  to  re- 
turn to  their  dear  Glen  Kyle,  but  sorry  to  leave  the  many 
kind  friends  at  Alwen  Bay,  and  particularly  sorry  to  part 
with  their  aunts  Emily  and  Johnstone,  and  with  Frederick. 
Sophia  had  never  become  a  great  favourite,  but  Frederick 
was  much  improved  during  the  last  year,  and,  with  his 
merry,  joyous  nature,  his  sweet  temper,  and  aftectionate 
heart,  was  most  sincerely  loved  by  all. 

The  last  evening  was  come.  The  final  packing  arrange- 
ments were  all  over,  and  the  family  party  v/ere  sitting 
around  the  fire  as  they  had  done  upon  the  evening  of 
their  arrival.  They  had  been  talking  of  that  first  even- 
ing, and  Mr  Stuart  had  been  reminding  them  how  appro- 
priate they  had  then  felt  the  ninety-first  Psalm  to  be. 
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"  God  has  well  fulfilled  His  promise  to  us,"  he  said, 
reverently.  "  He  has  done  for  us  more  than  we  had 
hoped.  He  has  kept  evil  and  sorrow  from  our  house- 
hold, and  He  has  blessed  us  to  do  good  to  others." 

*'  He  has  given  us  good  to  ourselves  also,"  added  Mrs 
Stuart.  ''  We  are  all  the  better  for  our  stay  here."  And 
as  she  looked  affectionately  around  upon  the  circle,  her 
eye  rested  with  peculiar  meaning  upon  Emily  and  Sydney. 

Emily  blushed,  and  looked  down,  but  it  was  a  happy 
blush.  She  knew  she  had  been  the  better  for  her  stay 
in  that  home.  She  felt  that  her  heart  was  humbler, 
softer,  happier — that  the  restless  desire  for  praise  was 
greatly  subdued,  and  she  was  now  ready  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  things  quite  unconnected  with  herself. 

Sydney  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  beside  his  mother's 
chair.  He  too  blushed  wlicn  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  said  :  "  Here  is  a  hot-tempered  little 
fellow,  who  has  learned  to  keep  down  his  impatient 
spirit,  to  subdue  his  self-will.  Alwen  Bay  has  been  a 
good  place  for  you,  my  boy,  has  it  not?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  it  has,"  he  answered,  heartily,  looking 
up.  "  And,  mamma,  tliat  dog-drowning,  though  it  made 
me  ver}'-  sorrowful,  has  been  of  use  to  me.  It  sobered 
me,  and  made  me  think,  and  be  afraid  of  myself.  And 
good,  kind,  old  Mrs  Scott  has  helped  to  teach  me 
patience.  You  know,  mamma,  she  is  a  wee  bit  tire- 
some, with  her  many,  many  questions,  and  wanting  me 
to  come  so  often  to  sec  her.  And  yet  I  felt,  you  know, 
I  cou/d  not  be  impatient  v/ith  her." 
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"  I  think,"  said  Annie,  "  one  thing  which  helped  us  all 
was  papa's  saying  in  such  a  hearty,  cheery  way,  let  *  Love 
seeketh  not  her  own'  be  our  family  motto.  Often  when 
I  have  wanted  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  something  very 
much,  the  thought  that  we  were  all  trying  to  keep  this 
motto,  has  cheered  me  on  so  to  give  up  my  own  wishes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily ;  "  and  it  is  such  a  help  in  little 
trials,  or  efforts.  When  I  have  been  sitting  in  a  warm 
comfortable  seat  by  the  fire,  and  some  one  has  come  in 
very  cold  and  tired,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  to  give 
up  my  seat,  but  was  very  unwilling  to  do  it,  then  the  words 
'  Love  seeketh  not  her  own '  have  made  me  jump  at  once, 
and  go  away  quite  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  do  so." 

"  Not  making  a  merit  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Stuart,  smiling 
kindly,  "  because  '  Love  seeketh  not  her  own '  praise." 

"  And  '  Love  seeketh  not  her  own  '  rights,  has  helped 
me  fifty  times  a  week  at  school,"  said  Sydney. 

"Well,  then,  let  us  keep  the  same  motto,"  said  Mr 
Stuart,  "  now  that  we  are  going  back  to  our  dear  old 
home.  And  let  us  add  to  it  another  which  I  think  we 
have  learned  here.  In  every  good  right  work,  while  we 
are  patient  under  unavoidable  failure,  let  us  never  be 
contented  with  anything  short  of  perfect  success,  so  long 
as  our  own  labours  can  get  it." 

"  And  don't  you  think  we  have  had  reason  to  say  also," 
remarked  Ernest,  modestly,  "  Let  us  not  despise  the  day 
of  small  things.  Let  us  begin  at  once  to  do  what  we  can, 
even  though  it  seems  a  very,  very  small  part  of  what  has 
to  be  done." 
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"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Sydney;  "don't  }ou  remember, 
Ernest,  you  and  I  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  teach 
a  reading  class  of  only  three,  when  there  were  so  many 
wishing  to  learn.  And  yet  you  know  these  classes  did 
so  much  good.  Our  boys  taught  others  ;  and  you  know 
Mr  Young  was  quite  astonished  when  he  began  to  teach, 
to  find  how  far  they  had  got  on." 

''  And,"  said  Annie,  "  don't  you  remember  when  we 
were  grumbling  because  papa  would  iiot  allow  us  to  take 
more  than  three  scholars,  and  when  we  said  it  was  not 
worth  while,  papa  said  it  was  always  worth  while  to  do 
right,  whether  much  or  little  good  came  of  it.'"' 

"  And  now,"  said  Mrs  Stuart,  smiling,  "  we  have  talked 
very  wisely,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  papa's  wise  saying.  AVe  must  to-morrow  night 
bear  patiently  the  weariness  caused  by  our  long  journey. 
But  we  ought  to  make  that  weariness  as  little  as  possible 
by  going  early  to  bed  to-night." 

The  young  people  smiled,  but  they  took  the  hint. 

The  candles  were  lighted,  good  night  was  said,  and  they 
went  to  bed  for  the  last  time  in  that  house,  which  had 
looked  so  unpromising  at  first,  but  which  had  been  to 
them  a  happy,  a  very  haj)py  home  for  the  last  two  years. 
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